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THE {1} 


OF THE | 


| ART of HUSBANDRY. 
Comprizing all Neceſlary Di- 


rections for the Improvement of it, Yiz. 
Plowing, Sowing , Grafting , Gardening, 


Ordering of Flowers, Herbs; Directions for 
tbe. Uſe of the ANGLE; Ordeting of Bees : 


Together with the Gentlemans Heroick Exer- | 
ciſe ; Diſcourſing of Horſes, their Nature, |/ 


and Uſe,” with their Diſcaſes and Remedies : 
Of Oxen, Tows, Calves, Sheep, Hogs, with 
the Manner of Ordering them, . their-Diſeaſes 
and Remedies. 


1 Of the Nature of Marle, the beſt Way of Plant- 
43 ing Clover-Graſs, Hops, Saffron, Liquorice, Hemp, 5c. 


 &F To which is Annexed by way of Appendix,. a New 
' Method of Planting Fruit-Trees, and Improving of an 
Orchard: With Dire&jons for Taking, Ordering, Teach-' 
ing , and Curing of Singing Birds, and other uſeful Ad- 
ditions, 
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Courteous Reader. 


"His Book of Husbandry 
hath been heretofore twice 
Printed, the good Succeſs of 
the firſt Edition (notwithſtand- 
1ng 1t was neither Perfe& nor . 
Methodical ) prevailed with 


E the Author, to make ſeveral 


- | conſiderable Additions in the 


| Second, all of which were the . 
Fruits of diligent: Obſervation 
confirmed by Reaſon, and moſt 
of them approved by his own 
Experience; and he- under- 
mr the Table not being | 

Az A: , 


Ta the Reader, 
Alphabetically Printed, to give 
ſuch Diſguſt to ſome Perſons, 
as to make: them ta forbear to 
Purchaſe a Book ſo Neceflary 
and Uſeful, atſo ſmall a Rate : 
Therefore to Comply with 
_ their Deſires, he bath 7 in the 
 Perufing thereof) taken ſuch 
Care and Pains, that there can 
be no reaſonable Pretence for 
further Complaint, and that 
one of the Meaneſt Capacity 
may readily find "pole". for 
all Diſtempers Incident to. the- 
moſt Uſeful and Neceflary 
Creatures; with Inſtructions 
for Deſtr oying all kinds of Ver- 
mine, and whatſoever js cither 
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 Ta«the Reader: 
an Enemy.or Annoyance- to 
our pleaſurable Profits, And 
now that the-Book is arrtved 
at a Third Impreſſion, the Au- 
chor (for 'the further Service 
of the Ingenious) hath added 
thereunto 'a_ ſmall Trac con- 
cerning the Taking, Breeding, 
Ordering, Teaching, and 
Curing, of Singing-Birds, 
Exhibiting ſuch Directions for 
that Purpaks, as are both A p- 
Yroved and Recommended by 
Experience for Curioſities, 
worth the Knowledge of all 
ſuch as Deſires to Enjoy the. 
ernal Melody of the Woods 
all the Year long, at their own 

Home 3 : 


To the Reader, | 
Home: /-And now;hedoubts 
hot butthe Book may juſtly 
bearthe Name of a: Beneficial 
Fewel, of {mall Price; and que- 
ſtions. not-but the abundands 
of ' Variety, will Diſpoſe the 
Readerto Peruſe it-often with- 
outIrkfomeneſs,and then let his 

own Experience, :the Mother 
of Fruth,' (when he finds thoſe 
things Eaſfie and Real, which 
at firſt ſeemed either Difficult 
or Impoſſible) '. beſpeak | his 
 Approbation of theſe: New 
A diciors, which will be a_ 
further Inconrageent tothe | 
Author; to ſer forth a Second 
Toa: of ſuch New . Experi- 


ments, 


To the Reader. 
ments, to ſerve this Age, as he 
| once Intended to have Reſer- 
| vedas a Legacy to Pofterity, 


| for the Benefit of the Future. 


 Yive, Vale, ſquid noviſti reins iſtic, 
1 Candidus imperti ; ſinon, bis utere-mecum. 


ART of HUSBANDRY. 


With the Antient Terms thereof, as they 
. have been Uſed in feveral Counties of 
_ Evgland:.. Together, with -the Chiefeſt,, 
- Choicelty,: and moſt Experiniental Obſer- 
-. vations5ias: well of Former, as'alſo our 

Modern more Refined: Writers in Raſti+ 
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of the Dive Manner of plonghr." 


— 


Here are Several makings of Plou wghs ac- 
- cording,to the Diverſe mannet of Coun- 
- tries; there' are' Ploughs 'of Iron,” of di- 
verſeFaſhivns, which is  Occaſioned fromi the Di- 
"Wveiſicy of Grounds and ' Soyls : Some are white 
lay. ſome Red, ſome gravel Chilturn,- ſome- 
B Sand, 


Sand, ſome Barren Earth, ſome Marled, and in 
many... places. Heath-ground 3 ſo--thax, one ſort of 


| Plough will not ſerve in all places, therefore it is 


neceffary to have diverfe manner of Ploughs. In 

Sommer ſetſhire about Cirefiers the Sharre-beam that 

in many places is called the Plough-head, is 4. or 5 

foot long, and it is broad and thin, And that is be-. 
caufe the Land is very tough;ſo as toſoak the Plough 
imto the Earth, if the Sharre-beam were not large, 

broad, and thin. In Kexe they have other manner 
of Ploughs; ſome go with wheels, as they do in 
diverfe other manner of phagesz und ſome will tyrn 
the Shel{bretl at everyFÞandsend;antplotgh alfone 
way.' In Buckinghamſhire are Ploughs made of an- 
other. manner, -and alſo other manger of Plough- 
Irons, : the, which genexally are good and likely to 
fcrve in many places; and eſpecially if the Plough- 
beam and”sS harre-beam were four Inches longer be- 
tween the -Sheath aid Plonuph-tayl; that the Shell- 
bred might'come more Nope ; for thoſe Ploughs 
Sive; Out;tpo fuddeuly; and therefore: they are the 
worſe todraw. In Liceſter- ſhire, Lancs: ſhite, Yor k- 
ſhire, .Cambridge-ſhire, Lincoin-ſhire, Norfolk, and 
many other Countries, the Ploughs are of diverſe 
makings, 'But howſoever they are made, they are 
well Tempered, and go well. 

To know the Names of all parts of the Plough. 


-— 


25 - ot 291075 124 20M 51730 915 3t2:.{ M5 © 
©, inform thoſe young Husbandmen that are 


1gnorant of the ſeveral Names of Ploughg, I - 
ſhallexpreſs.them. as. followeth: The Plough-beam. 
is the louger Tree, above which is a little bend. Fhe, 
Share-beam.is the Tree underneath; Rape the. | 
7 | are | 
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_ I _Hnrbarndry. 3 
Share is ſet, The Plough-iheath is a thin piece of dry 
wood made of Oak, that is ſet faſt in a Morteſs to 
- the Ploughs beam, and alſo into the Share-beam, the 
which is the Kere or chief band of the Plough, The 
Plough-tailis that the Husband-man holdeth in his 
hand, and in the hinder end of the Plough-beam is : 
put a long ſlitmade in the ſame tail, and not ſet faſt, 
but that it may riſe up and go down, and it is pinned 
behind, and the ſame Plongh-tail is ſet faſt in a Mor- 
teſs in the hinder end of. the Shate-beam. - The 
Plough-ftilt is on the right ſide of the Plough,where- 
upon the Reſt is ſet : The Reſt is a little piece of 
wood pinned faſt upon the nether end of the ſilt, 
and to the Share-beam into the further end; The 
Shelbred is a broad piece of wood faſt pinned to the 
right ſide of the Sheath in the farther end, and to the 
utter fide of the ftilt in the hinder end : And the ſaid 
Shelbred ſhould: come over the ſaid Sheath and Sen- 
bred an Inch, and ſo go paſt the midlt of the Share 
with-a ſharp edge, to receive and turn the Earth 
when the Culter hath cut it; Theft are two long 
ſtands in every Plough in the hinder end, ſet aſlope - 
between the Plough-tail and the tilt, to hold our 
and keep the Plough abroad inthe hinder end, the 
one is longer than the other... The Plough4oor is a 
little piece;of-wood which is crooked and ſet before 
in a Morteſs mn. the Plongh-beam, ſet faſt with 
Wedges to drive up and'down; and it isa ſtay,” to 
order of what deepneſs the Plough ſhall go. The 

[Plough-ear is made of three pieces of [ron, nailed 
. "faſt to the right ſide of the Plough-beam. The meaner 

fort -have a crooked ſort of wood pinned faſt to the 
Plough-beam. The Share is a piece of Iron, ſharp 
before, and broad behind, K foot long; made With 
| X | # 
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a Socket to be ſet on the further end of the Share- 
beam, the Culter is a bent piece of Iron ſet in a 
Morteſs in the midſt of thePlough-beam faſtned with 
Wedges on every fide,and the back thereof is half an 
Inch thick, and more than three Inches broad, made 
ſharp before to cut the Earth clean ; it muſt be well 
Reeled, which will cauſe the caſter draught, and the 
Irons for to laſt the longer. The Plough-wall is a 
piece of hard wood, with a pin put through, ſet 
in the Plough-bcam in an Augure-hole. 


Of the Tempering of the Ploughs. 
| Tx knowledge of the tempering of the Plough 
is very expedient and neceſſary for a Husband- 
man, that he may Plough and turn clean, and make 
no Reſt-balks. A Reſt-balk is where the Plough 
biteth at the point of the Culter or Share, and cut- 
eth not the Ground clean to the Furrow that was 
fately Ploughed, but leavetha little Ridge ſtanding 
between, the which breeds Thiſtles and other weeds. 
. All thefe Plovghs ſhould have all a like manner of 
tempering in the Irons: Howfſocver one may tem- 
. per for one thing in two or three places as for deep- 
neſs; the foot is one, the ſetting of the Culter is ano- 
* ther, and the third is at the Plough-tail, where are 
two wedges that are called Slote-wedges; the one 
is in the Slote above the beam, and the other is 
in the ſaid Slote under the Plough-beam ; ſome- 
times the Husbandman' will ſet both .above,, or 
both underneath ; but - always let him take good 
heed, and keep one general Rule, That the hinder 
end of the Share-beam always touch the Earth, that 
it may kill the Worms, or elſe it goeth not truly. 
Ti: tempering to go broad or narrow, ts in the ſet- 
ting 
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Art of Hnsbandry. 7 
ting of the Culter, and with the driving of the ſame 
Wedges , Fore-wedges and Hind-wedge , which 
ſhould be made of dry wood, and alſo the ſetting on 
of his ſhare helpeth well, and is a cunning point of 
Husbandry , which mendeth and pareth much 
ploughing ; it mult lean much into the Furrow, and 
the point mult not ſtand roo much up nor down, nor 
r00 much into the Land, nor into the Furrow. Some 
Ploughs have a Band of Iron triangle-wiſe, ſct there 
as the Plough-ear ſhould be that hath three nicks on 
the further ſide: And if the Husbandman will have his 
Plough to go a narrow Forms, as a {ide Furrow 
ſhould be, then he mult ſet his Foot-team in the nick 
next to the Plough-beam ; and if he will *go an 
ordinary breadth , he ſetteth it in the middle 
nick, that is belt for ſtirring, and if he would go a. 
broad Furrow, he ſetteth it in the uttermoit nick, 
that is the belt for following, the which is a good 
way to keep the Brede ſound tempered, but it ſer- 
veth not the deepneſs: And ſome men have inſtead 
of the Plough-foot, a piece of Iron ſet upright in the 
further end of the Plough-beam, they call ita Cock, 
made with twoor three nicks, and that ſerveth for 
deepneſs. - The Ploughs that go with W heels have 
alla ſtraight Beam, and may be tempered in the: I. 
ron, as the other are for the breadth, but their moſt 
ſpecial temper is at the Bolſter, where the Plough- 


S beam lieth, and that ſcrveth for deepneſs. and: for 


breadth. They are good on even Gronnd that licth 
light, but they are far more coltly than the other: 
Ploughs. And though theſe Ploughs be well tem- 
pered for one manner of Ground, that temper will 
not ſerve for another manner of Ground; hut it muſt 
reſt in the diſcretion of the Husbandman to know 
when it gocth well, B3 MNeeeſ- 
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The Epitomy of the 


Neceſſary things that belong to a Plough, 
Cart, or Wain. pps 


| © gr the Husbandman begins to Plough , he 
muſt have his Plough well ordered, and his 
Plough-Iron, his Oxen, or Horſes, and all the Gear 
that belongeth to them, that is to ſay,Bowes, Yokes, 
Lages, Stickings, Wretheyne Teams. And before 
he doth Lade his Corn, he muſt have a Wain, a Ca- 
piock, or pair of Sleths, Wain-rope, a Pitchfork. 
This Wain is made of divers pieces, that will re- 
quire great reparation, that is to ſay, the wheels, 
which are made of Nathes, Spokes, Trefles, and 
Dowls, they muſt be well fettered with wood or 
Iron, andif they are Iron-bound, they are much the 
better, although they are the dearer at the firit, yer 
at length the Husbandman ſhall find them hetter 
cheap; for a pair of wheels Iron-bound will wear 
out ſeven or eight pair of V Vheels, .and go round 
and light after the Oxenor Horſes to draw. How- 
ſoever on Mooriſh Grounds and ſoft, the other 
wheels are better, becauſe they are broader on the 
ſole, and will not go ſodeep. They muſt have an 
Axle-tree clout, with eight. V Vain clouts of Iron, 
two Limpins of Iron in the Axle-tree end, two Axle- 
pins of Iron, or elſe of tough hard wood. The bo- 
dy of the V Vain of Oak, the Staves, the nether 
Rathes, the over Rathes, Croſs-ſumner, the Keys 
and Py-ftaves. And if he go witha Horſe or a Maze 
to'Plough, then muſt he have his Hombers, or Col- 
?ers, Holmes, whited. Traiſes, Swingleters, and 
Tog. Alſo a Cart madeof Aſh, becauſe it is light 
andlikeiſtuff ro rhe VVain, and alſo a OE, 
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Art of Hnsbandry. 
Back-bands and Belly-bands, and a, Cart-ladder be, 
hind, when the Hasbandman ſhall carry any Corn- 
or other Provifion. In many Countries there are 
VVaains that have Cart-ladders both behind and be- 
fore. Alo the Husbandman' mult have an Ax, a 
Hatchet, a Hedging-bill, a Pin-auger, a Reſt-au- 
ger, a Hail, Spade, and a Shovel : Many other 
things are belonging to Husbandmen Which will be 
very coſtly, therefore 'it will be neceſſary for him 
to make his Yokes, Ox-bows, Stoles, andas inany 
other things as he can of his Plough-gere. | 


Whether ts better a Plough of Horſes, or a 
Plough of Oxen, + . 


TN ſome places a Horſe-plough is better than.an 
Ox-plough, that is to ſay, in every place where 

the Husbandman hath ſeveral Paſtures; for the 
Horſes may be Teddered-or Tyed upon their Leys, 
Balks, or Hades, whereas Oxeri may. not, be kept, 

and it is but in few praces that they are uſed! to be 

teddered. And Horfes will go faſter than Oxen on 
even or light Ground, and quicker in Carriages, 
but they atefar more coftly. to keep in'V Vitter; for 
they mult have both wy and Corn to eat, and ſtraw 
for Litter : They muſt be well ſhod onafl four feet, 
and rhe Gear that they draw with' is. more coltly 
than that of Oxen, and will laft bur for a thort time- 
The Oxen will cat ſtraw and a litgle Hey, the which 


1s not half the coſt that is required for, Jorſes, n2i- 
ther are they ſhod, Therefore where the Hlusband- 
man hath feveral paſtures to put his Oxen in, when 


they comefrotyrheir work, there tie Ox-plough is 


the better, ' For an Ox milift riof endure his work to 
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The Epitomy of the 

labour all day, and then be put on the Commons,or 
elſe before the Herdmen, all night without Meat, 
and to g0 to his Labour in the Morning : But if he 
be put in good paſtuxe all night, he will labour luſti- 
ly all the day. Moreover Oxen will Plough in 
tough Clay and hilly Ground where Horſes will 
Rand (till. If any Diſeaſe come to the Horſe, or 
the Horſe grows old, bruiſed or blind, thenhe will 
belittle worth ; And if any Diſeaſe come to an Ox, 
that he grows old, bruiſed, or blind, for a ſmall 
matter he may be Fatted, and then he is mans meat, 
and as good or better than ever he was'; whereas 
. whenthe Horſe dies, he is but Carrion, 


Of Horſes and Mares to Draw, 


Husbandman cannot be without Horſes or 

Mares, or both, and that more eſpecially if 
he gowith a Horſe-plough, he muſt have both, his 
Horſes.to draw, and his Mares to bring ( Colts to 
uphold his ſtock ; the Mares muſt not bear Sacks, 
or be ridden. upot, or 80 Journeys when they are 
with Foal, andef pecially when they have gone with 
Foal, tWeury or twenty three weeks, for then there 
is greard apger ; for if ſhe be then ridden upon and 
ſet up hot; The will caſt her Foal, which will prove ' 
a great loſs to him that awns her: .For ſhe will la- 
labour and bear when ſhe hath Foaled, and draw 
when ſhe is with Foal as well as the H rſe. It is 
convenient = the Husbandman to know when his 
Mare evi )e Porſen, It-is the common ſaying, 
that ſhe will take Hork : within nine gr ten days next 
after ſhe hath Foaled, but 1 am not altogether of 
that 7” OPuNe n > ajid if the ſo do, the will not: hold 
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Art of  Husbandry. + 9 
thereto, for that Horſe doth force and drive her to 
it: But twenty days after it is time enovgh to brin 

her to a Horfe, for otherwiſe ſhe will not holdto it, 


except ſhe be very cager of Horling : And that may 


be known by her ſhape,for that will twirl about and. 
cloſe again many times in an hour, And then bring 
her toa Horſe, and let her be with him a day ora 
night, and that is ſufficient ; for it is better to keep 
the Horſe from the Mares,. than to go with them, 
for divers cauſes, and that more efpecially for that 
the Horſe ſhall be more luſty, and more Foals may. 
be got : But that: Husbandman that hath many 
Mares will have too little leafure to attend them, 
butlet them go together, and happy belucky. Some 


- men do hold an opinion, that put a Horſe to a Mare 


in the beginning of the Moon, after it be prime, that 
he thall ger.a Horſe-foal;z others hold the contrary, 
that if a Horſe be put toa Mare in the old of the 
Moon,, he ſhould get Horſe-foals. I hold that it 
maketh no matter, whether, for I have proved it, 
that. a.Mare is,mpſft;-able to bear the Horſe from 
May-day to St. Bartholomews-day z for I have had 
Horſes that have gone into my Mares both day and 
night, and at the Foaling time, I have had upon one 
day a Horſe-foal, and-on the next day and ſecond a 
Mare-foal, and onthe third and fourth day nexraf- 
ter a Horſe-foal, and on the next day or ſeconda 
Mare-foal, and on the third or fourth day next after 
a Horſe again, and fo every week of both ſorts; 


_ Whereas by their opinion or reaſon, I ſhould have 


fourteen days together Horſc-foals, and. other four- 
teen .days together Marc-foals. But of one thing I 
am certain, that ſome one Horſe. would get more 
Horſe-foals than ſome other Horſe will do; _ 
on ike- 
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The Epitomy of the- 
likewiſe a Mare will bear more Mare-Colts than 
fome other Mares'wiil do, though they are Horſed 
with one Horſe; neither can I give any reaſon why, 
except the Luſtineſs of the Natures of bothof them 
are put to it, whether of them'ſhould have” the do- 
mination. But if the Husbandman have Mares 
of divers colours, let him ſever them in divers par- 
cels, and let him put to his white Mare a gray horſe, 
and his gray Mare a white Horſe, ſo that he be not 
all white skinned about the mouth; and to a Mare 
of colour that hath no white upon her, a coloured 
Horſe that hath much more white on him, and to 
his-coloured Mare a mean white Horſe of colour 
main- white. And thus ſhall the Coltes be well co- 
toured, Andif a white Horſe be put to a coloured 
Mare; ſhe ſhall have moſt commonly a ſandy Colt 
like: to an Iron-gray , neither like Sire nor Dam. 
Howfſoever, I have known -many Mares that will 
have their Colts like the Horfe that got it,the which 
isagainſt the kind of Mares4' for a-man had rather 
ger one good Horſe than matiy Mares that are not fo 
ikely to prove well. DENY Aa, 27d 


© \Tocarry Wood and other Weceſſary. © 


FN May-when the Husbandman hath Fallowedthe 
I :Ground, and ſet out his Sheep-fold, and carrred 
away: the Dung and Muck, if he have any Wood, 
Coal, :or Timber to carry, or ſachother neceffartes, 
that. maſt needs be done: with: the Cart or Wain, 
then isthetime to-do it. For then the way is Tike 
tobe fair and dry, and the days long, -and at that 
time the Husbendman hath leaſt-to do in Husban- 
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Art of Husbandry. IT 
Tocarry out Dung ani Mok. and ſpread it, 


N the latter end of prvl, arid the beginning of 
May, is the time for the Husbandman to carry 
out his Dung or Muck,and to lay i upon his Barley- 
ground. And where he hath Barley this year, let 
him Sow it with Wheat or Rye, ard the next time 
thatit is Fallowed, he thall mow all his Lands over 
at every ſecond Fallow., But that Husbandman 
thar can find the' means to carry out his Dung, and 
doth lay it upon his Land after it be once ftirred, it 
is much better for him than to lay it upon his Fal- 
low, for divers cauſes: One. is, that if itbe taid 
upon his Fallow, all that falleth upon the hol- 
ow ridge, it ſhall do little good; for when ir is 
ridged again, it lieth ſo deep in the Earth, 'that it 
will not be eafily ploughed up again, excepr. that 


when he hath ſpread it, he will with a Shovel or a 


Spade caſt out all that is fallen in the ridge. And if 
it be laid upon the ſtirring, at every ploughing it 
ſhall mega the Dung and the Earth together ; the 
which fhall cauſe the Corn to Grow and Increaſe 
much the better, In ſome places they load not their 
Dung till Harveſt be done : This hath been a Cu- 
ſtome on the furtheſt fide of Darbyſhire, called Sca- 
reſdale, Halonſhire , and ſo Northwards towards 
York, and Rippor,, and that I call better than upon 
the Fallow, and eſpecially for Barley. But upon 
the firſt ſtirring it is beſt for Wheator Rye, and that 
the Husbandmans Dung be laid upon ſmall heaps 
nigh together, and to ſpread it even, and to leaveno 
Dung there as the Muck-heap ftood ; for the moiit- 
neſs of the Dung ſhall cauſe the Ground to beRank 
Pp | enough - 
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ing of Dung, or ploughing. 


enough: And if it be meddled with Earth, it will 
laſt the longer, and better for Barley than for wheat 
or Rye, becauſe of VVeeds, Horſe-dung is the 
worlt Dung that{ is. The Dung of all manner 'of 
Cattel that chew their Cud, is very good, and the 
Dung of Doves is beſt, but it mult be laid upon the 
Ground very thin. | 
The firft Stirring. 


F* Fune is the time to rig up the Fallow, the which 
is called the firſt Stirring; and then let the Hus- 
bandman plough itas deep as he can for to turn the 
roots of the VVeeds upwards, that-the Sun and 
the dry weather may. kill them; for he cannot con- 
veniently plough his Land, and load out his Dung 
both upon oneday with one draught of Beaſts,but he 
may well enough Load out his Dung before Noan, 
aud he may load Hay or Corn in the Afternoon with 
the ſame Draught,withno hurt to hisCattel,becauſe 
in loading of Hay or Corn, the Cattel are always 


« 


currying or biting, which they cannot. do in load- 


The ſecond Stirring, 


PÞ Auguſt, or the beginning of Seprember, is the 


time for the Husbandman to make: his fecond 
Stirring, and molt commonly it is caſt down and 
ploughed a main Furrow not too deep, and ſo.he 
rurns it clean, But f it be caſt, 'it ſhould be water- 
furrowed between the Land there where the Rain 
uſes to be, that it may be drier when the Land ſhall 
be ſownz. and if the Lands lichighin:the Ridge, and 
highat the Rain, and low in the midſt of the ine, 


4 / h THIDAH 0 Yo PAN ; '& 6 
that the water may not run eaſily into the Rain, as 
I have obſerved from time'to'timein many places, 
then let the Husbandman ſet his Plough three or four 
Foot from the Rigg, and caſt all the Rigg on both 
ſides, and when' the Rigg is'caſt, let. him ſer his 
Plaugh there as he began upto the remainder of the 
Land, and ſo will.the Land: both be Caftand-Rig- 
ged; andallat one Ploughing :.: And this ſhall cauſe 
the Land to lie round when it is ſown at the next 
time, and thus ſhall the Corn beſaved from drown- 
ing. 21 "7.001 :2 8207 
2217 To Harrow all manner of Corn, 


XX A 7 Hen the Lands are Ploughed, and the Corn 
' V ſown, it will be convenient that they 
ſhould be well harrowed, or elſe Crows, Pidgeons, 
will eat, devour,and bear away the Corns, .It is the 
cuſtome.inmany Countries to have all an Ox-har- 
row, the which 1s made of ſix ſmall pieces of Tim- 
ber-called Hartow-Bulls , made either of: Aſh-or 
-Oak; they-are of two yards long, and as: muckas 
.the-ſmall of a:mans Leg; they have ſhots 'of ' waod 
put thorow them, like Laths, and in every Bullare 
ſix ſharp pieces of Iron called Harrow-tynds;; ſet 
ſomewhat ſlope forward,. and the former flope-muſt 
be bigger than the other,becauſe the fore-beam muſt 
tefaftned to the ſame with a-ſhackle or withawyth 
to draw by. 'This Harrow is:good to break-the 
; Clots, and to make much. Mould, and thenithe 
orſe-harrows to come after to make the Clots 
fimaller,, and tolay the Groundeven. lIt'is-a' great 
labour and pains for the. Ox to go to harrow, it.is 
more ealie and ' better for them to. go to: Plough 
twodays, than to Harrow one day. It is an ofd 
faying : | The 
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. TheOx «never wo, : 
:.:' {Till heto the Harrow go. 


And the reaſon is,, becauſe the Harrow goeth by 
twiches, and not always after one draught. The 
Horſe-harrow 1s made of five Bulls, not above an 
Ell of length, and not ſo much ſhotted and tinded, 
And when that the Corn is well covered, then it is 
Harrowed' enough: There are Horſe-harrows that 
have tines of wood, and thoſe are uſed much about 
Rippon, and ſome other.places where he may border 
ſtones, for thoſe ſtones would wear the Iron too 
foon, And thoſe tines are moſt. commonly of the 
Ground-end of a young Aſh; they. are more than a 
foot long in the beginning, anditandas much above 
the Harrow as beneath. And as they wear or break, 
they drive them down lower, they ſhould be made. 
long before that they. are uſed, that they may. be 
dry;;./ for then they will indure and laſt much better, 
and ſtick the faſter. ' The Horſes that ſhall: draw 
theſe: Harrows, mutt be well kept; -and ſhod well, 
orelfethey will be: foon tired; and fore beaten that 
they wittnotrbeable to draw; they muſt have Hom- 
bers 07 Gdllers, 'Holnis writhed about their Necks, 
Treſſes:to' draw by, ' and a Swingle-tree for to hold 
the Trefles, and a Fogewith-berwixt the Swingle- 
tree and the Harrow.” And if the Barley-ground 


. will notbreak with Harrows,but be clotty, it ſhould 


be beaten with Manls, and not ſtrait down; for 
then the Corn will be beaten into the Earth, ' And if 
tliey bear the Clot on the fide, it will the better 


| break, and the Clor will be the lighter, that the 


Cora may. come. by the lighter, - - Some uſe to _ 
_ their 


« /M 1H ' 


their Barley-ground after aſhowre of Rain, tomake 


the Ground to be the evener to Mow. 
| =," To Fallow, 


X X 7 Hen the Husbandmen have fown. their 
'Y Y Peaſe, Beans, Barley, and Oats, and har- 
rowed them, it will be their beſt time to Falfow in 
the latter end of March or April, for Wheat, Rye, 
and Barley, and let them do the beft that they can 
to plough. a. broad Furrow, and deep, fo that they 
turn it clean, and lay 'it flat, that it rearnot an edge, 
the which. will deſtroy all the Thiſtles and. Weeds ; 
For the deeper and the broader that it Se be 
more-new Mould, and the greater Clots ſhall they 
aye, and the greater Clots, the better Wheat; 
for the Clotskeepthe Wheat wart alt the Viorer, 
butat farch they will melt and break, andfallinto 
- Many ſmall pieces; the which'is a new Dunging 
andrefrefhiog. the Corn, and likewiſe there ſhall be 
in few Weeds grow upon the Fallows that are Fal- 
owed, for the Plough goeth underneath the Roots 
* of all manner of Weeds, and turneth the Roog up- 
wards, that they may not grow... And if the Land 
e Fallowed in the Winter-time, it will be far the 
worſe, for theſe three cauſes : One is, all theRain 
that falleth, ſhall waſte the Land, and drive awa: 
the Dung, and the'good Mould, that the Land ſhall 
be milch the worſe, Another cauſe is, the Rzinſhall 
- beatthe Land ſo flat, and bake it ſo hard fogethers 
that.a dry 2day coming, it will be too hard to ſtir 
- tn the Monthof F4ze. The third cauſe is,the weeds 
ſhaſl'take ſuch Root in the ſtirring time, that they 
will not be clean turned underneath, the which. wy 
* "be 


j th 
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| beapreater hurtto the Corn, when it ſhall be ſowri, 


and eſpecially of the time of weeding of the ſame; 


and for any other thing, make a deep hollow Fur- | 


row in the Ridge of the Land, and let the Husband- 
men look well that the Reit balk it not; for if they 
do, "there will be many Thiſtles, and then they ſhall 
not make a clean Ridge at the firſt ſtirring, and there- 
fore it muſt be deeply Ploughed, orelſe it will not 
turn the Weeds clean, | — 


How to Plongh all manner of Times of the Tea. 
T% Ploughs being made and tenipered,as1 have 
already expreſled, it will be convenient to'in- 
form'the young Husbandman how he ſhould plough 
all times of the Year, In the beginning of theyear, 
after the Feaſtof the Epiphany, it will be time for 
the Husbandman to go to the Plough; and if he 
have any Leys to Fallow or ſow Oats upon, fitit 


and plough them a deep ſquare Furrow, and inal 
manner. of Ploughings, let him look that his Eye, 
and his Hand, and his Feet do agree, and that they 
are always ready the one to ſerve tlic other, to turn 
up much Mould, and lay it flat, that it rear not up 
an Edge; for if it rear an Edge, the Graſs and Mo 

will not Rot, and if he ſow it with Winter-Corn, 
as Wheat or Rye. 'as much Corn as toucheth the 
Moſs, will be drowned; for that the Moſs doth 
keep ſuch a wet. and moiſture'in it ſelf, In ſome 
Countries, if.a man Plough deep, he ſhall pafs.the 
500d. Ground, / and have but little Corn, but that 


 Covntrey is notfit for men to keep Husbandry vp- 


on, but to Rear and bring up Cattel and _ - 
or 
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1 "drtof Hucbandry. 1 
for otherwiſe they muſt go beat their Grounds with 


and in ſome parts of Devonſhire, 


W Mattocks, as they do in ſeveral places in Copmali | 
F, \* <4 p 


IL: - F 
How to Plough for Peaſe and Beans, : 


C 


Ft the Husbandman muſt take notice, whichay --- 
the molt Clayic Ground, let him Plough that 
firſt ; but letit lie a good ſpace before that he ſow 
it, becauſe the Froſt, the Rain, the Wind, and the 
Sun, may ſoon cauſe it to break ſmall, to make 
much Mould, and to Ridge it, and to plough a 
ſquare Furrow;the breadth and the deepneſs all one, 
and to lay it cloſe to its Fellow : For the more Fur- 
rows, the more Corn ſerves, as hath been ſaid, for 
a general Rule for all manner of Corns,” which may 
be proved at the coming upof all mannerof Corns, 
if the Husbandman do but ſtand at the Lands end, 
and look towards the other end, and he ſhall eaſily 
perceive how the Corn groweth. 


How all manner of Corn ſhould be ſown, aud how 
much moſt commonly on an Acre. 


Irſt of Peaſe and Beans. An Acre of Ground 
by the Statute, that is to ſay, ſixteen Foot and 

an half to the Perchor Pole, four Perches to an Acre 
in breadth, and eleven Perches toan Acre in length, 
may be very well ſown with two Zondon Buſhels of 
Peaſe, that is but two Strikes in other places ; and 
if there be the fourth part Beans, then will it re- 
vire half a London Buſhel more ; and if it be half 
2th it will have three Londen Buſhels,and more 5 
if it be of Beans, it will have four London Buſhels 
G fully, 
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fully, and that is half a Quarter, becauſe the Beans 
are great, and grow up ſtraight, and do not ſpread 
and grow abroad as Peaſe do, An Acre of good 
Beans is worth an Acre and an half of good Peaſe, 
becauſe there will be more Bufhels : And the belt 
property that belongeth to a good Husbandman, 1s 
to fow all manner of Corn thick enough, and eſpe- 
cially Beans and Barley; for commonly they are 
ſown upon rank Grounds, and good Ground will 


have the burden of Corn and of Wood: Andas much | 
Ploughing and Harrowing hath an Acre of Ground, } 
and ſow thereupon but one Buthel, and another ſow- | 
eth four Buthels: And undoubtedly one Buſhel | 
wil not give ſo much Corn again as the four Bu- | 


ſhels, though the three Buſhels that be fowed more, 
be allowed and ſet apart, And one Buſhel and a 
halfof white Peafeor green,Peafe, will fow as much 
Ground as two Buſhels of gray Peaſe, and that is,be- 
cauſe they are ſo ſmall, that the Husbandman need 
nottorake ſo great a handful. In fome Countries they 
begin for to ſow Peaſe foon after Chriſtmas, and in 
fome places they ſow both Peaſe and Beans under- 
furrow,and thoſe of reaſon muſt be ſowed betimes; 
but generally to ſow after Candlemas, 1s found to 
be a good ſeaſon, ſo that they are ſown towards the 
beginning of March, or thereabouts. But eſpeci- 
ally let them be ſown in the-old of the Moon : For 
the opinion of the moſt expert Husbandman is, that 
they wilt Codthebetter, and ripen the ſooner. But 
[ ſpeak notof Haitings, for thoſe are'to be ſown be- 
betore Chriſtmas. | 
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Art of Husbandiy.. 


How to Sow Wheat and Rye, 


" 


Bout Aichaelmas is the time to ſow both 

Wheat and Rye, Wheat is moſt'commonly 
ſown under the Furrow, that is to ſay, caſt it upon 
the Fallow, and then plough it under : And in ſome 
places they ſow their Wheat upon their Peaſe-ſtub- | 
ble, the which is never ſo good as that which is 
ſown upon the Fallow ; and that is uſed where they 


make Fallow ina Field every fourth year. 


In Effex 


they uſe to havea Youth to go in the Furrow before 
the Horſes or Oxen, with a Bag or a Hopper full 
of Corn, and he taketh his hand full of Corn, by 
little and little caiteth it in the ſame Furrow, This 
Boy, as I ſuppoſe, ought to have ſomewhat more 
than ordinary diſcretion : How ſoever there is much 
good Corn and Rye moſt commonly ſown above 
and harrowed, two London Bufhels of Wheat and 
Some Ground is good for 
Wheat, and ſome for Rye, and ſome for both, and 
upon that good Ground ſow blend-Corn, that-is, 
both Wheat and Rye, which is the ſureſt Corn of 
growing, good for the Husbandmans houſhold, 
And this Wheat that ſhall be medled with Rye, 
muſt be ſuch Wheat as will ſoon be ripe, and that 
is flaxen Wheat, pole car'd. Wheat, or white 
Wheat. There are divers kinds of Wheats : Flax- 
en Wheat, hath a yellow Ear, and bare, without 
Ayns, andis the brighteſt Wheat in the Buſhel, and 
will make the whiteit Bread. This Corn will wear 
the ground very much; theſtraw of it is ſmall, but 
it grows very thick, and is but ſmall Corn, Pone- 
ns, 'tis thick fet in the Ear, 


Rye will ſow an Acre. 


car'd V Vheat hath no Ay 


and 


make white Bread, . White Wheat is like Pole- 
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and it will ſoon fall out ; 'tis greater Torn,and it will 


ear'd wheat in the Buſhel, but it hath Ayns, and the 
Ear is four ſquare, and it will make white Bread, 
la Efex they call flaxen Wheat, white Wheat, ' 
Red V Vheat hath a flat Ear, an Inch broad, full of | 
Ayns, itis the greatelt Corn, the broadeſt Blade, and 
the greatelt Straw ; it will make white Bread,though 
it be the ruddicſt of colour in the Buſhel, Englith 
Wheat hath a dunEar,it hath few or no Ayns, and it 
is the worſt Wheat, except Peck- wheat. Peck-wheat 
hath a rcad Ear, full of Ayns, thin ſet, and oft-times 
it 15 fi ntercd, that 1s to ſay, ſmall Corn wringled 
and dried; it will not make white Bread, butit will 
grow upon cold Ground. | » Oy 


To Sow Barley. 


PV go0d Husbandman hath his Barley-Fal. | 
low well Dunged, lying ridged all thedeep and 
coldof the V Vinter; the which ridging makes the 
Land to lie dry, and the Dunging maketh it to be 
mellow andrank. And if a dry Seaſon comes be- 
fore Candlcmas, or ſoon after , it ſhould be caſt 
down,and water Furrowed tetween theLands,and in 
the beginning of AZarch, ridge it up again; ſow in 
every Acre five-Zondon Buſhels, or four at the leaſt: 
Some. years it may: ſo happen that there is no Sea- 
ſonable weather before arch, to plovgh the Bar- 
ley-earth. The Husbandman as ſoon as he hath ſow- 
cd his Peaſe and Beans, then let him caſt his Barley. 
earth, and ſhortly aſter ridge it again, ſo that it be 
ſown before April: And if thetime of the year be 
pait, -then ſow it upon the caſting. There are L 
| | inds 
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kinds of Barleys, that is tofay; Sprot Barley, long 
Ear, and Bear Barley : Sprot Barley hath mo:t cor - 
monly a flat Ear, three quarters of an Inch broad, 


I. WK and three Inches long, the corners are very great and 
1 white, itis the belt Barley. Long Ear, hath a flat 
of Ear, half an Inch broad, and four Inches.and more 
p of length': But the Corn is not ſo great, nor fo 


, white, it will ſoon turn and grow to the Oats. Bzar 
Barly or Big,ſhould be ſoon fown upon dry ground; 


it I ichath an Ear four Inches long, or more, ſet four- 
at ſquare, like Peck wheat, it hath ſmall Corns and 
© Wl little Flour, and that is the worſt Barley, four Zor- 
ed WW 2 Buthels are ſufficient for an Acre: And in ſome 
il Wl Countries they do not ſow their Barley till May, 
'W and then moſt commonly upon Gravel or Sandy 
Ground : But that Barley generally is never ſo good 
8 as that which is ſownin Adarch, For if itbe very 
* s dry. weather after it is ſown, that Corn that lietn 
2 = above, lieth dry, and hath no moititure, and that 
and WI little underneath cometh up, and when Rain falls, 
- then that ſpreads that lieth above,andofrentimes it is 
L0G green when the other is ripe, and when it is Threſh- 
be £9; there is much light Cornin it, : 
caſt IM ; -? | | 
dinſ » ” © To Sow Oats... 
W IN f; | | 
alt: IN 2/archis thetime to ſow Oats, and eſpecially 
Se ” upon light Ground and dry, howſoever they 
Ki grow 'on wetter Ground than any Corn eiſe 
; uf for” wet Gromd'is good for no manner of Corn. 
4 or. Three London buſhels will fow an Acre, Thereare 
_ 1 thfee ſorts of Oats, that is ta ſay, Red Oats; Black 
wy Oats, and Rough Oats. Red 'Oats ate'the" belt, 


when they are Threſhed they will be Yellow in the 
Ny | C3: * buſhel ; 
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22 The Epitomy of the 
buſhel ; they are very good to make Oatmeal of. 
Black Oats are as great as they are, but they have 
not ſo much Flour in them, for they have a thicker 
Husk, nor do they make ſo good Oatmeal. The 
Rough Oats are the worſt Oats, and it quitteth 
not the Coſt to ſow them. They are very light, and 
have long Tails, whereby they will hang each on 
the other. Theſe ſeveral kinds of Oats wear the 
Ground very much, and makeit as it were quick. 
A young Husbandman had need to be careful how 
thick he ſoweth all manner of Corn for two or three 
years, and to obferve how it cometh up, whether 
it be thick enough ornot ; andif it be too thin, let 
him ſow thicker the next year ; but if it prove wel}, 
let him hold his hands for three or four years ; but 
if it be thin, let him Recollect with himſelf, whe- 
ther-it proceeds from the unſeaſonableneſs of the 
YVeather, or through his thin ſowing. 


How to ſever Peaſe, Beans, and Fitches. 


| Hen the Husbandman hath Threſhed his 
V Peaſe and Beans, after they be winnowed, 
if he Sow them or Set them, let them be well reed 
with Sieves, and let him ſever in three parts the 
great from the ſmall, by which means he ſhall get in 
every Quarter a London buſhel, or thereabouts: 
For the ſmall Corn lieth in the hollow and void 
places of the great Beans, and, yet ſhall the great 
Beans be ſold as dear. And therefore, he that buy- 
eth by whole-ſale, and Retaileth, muſt needs. be a 
great gainer ; and he muſt needs hea loſer that ſets 
his Peaſe, Beans, and Fitches together, for then he 
loſeth. his whole-fale; but ſever into three parts, 
there is the more gain, How 


art of Husbandry. 
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| How all-manner of Corn ſhould bg Covered, 


He Corns being ſhorn and bound , and the 
Tythes caſt out, it will be time to Cover them, 

Stock them, or half Throve them; but Covering 

is the belt way of all manner of white Corn: And 

that is to ſet four theaves on one fide, and four 

ſheaves on the other fide, and two ſheaves above,of 

the greateit, bound hard nigh to thenether end, the 


which mult be ſet upwards, and the top dow 


nwards; 


ſpread abroad for to cover all the other ſheaves, 
They will ſtand beſt in wind, and ſave themſelves 
beſt in Rain ; they ſhould be ſet on the ridge of the 
Land, and the fide-ſheaves to lean together in the 
tops, and wide at the bottome, that the wind may 
go thorow to dry them, Peaſe and B2ans ſhould be 
ſet on the ridge of the Land, four ſheaves together, 
the tops upwards, and writhen together, and wide 


beneath, that they may the better wither, 
To Load Corn, and Mow it. 


| Hen all the ſeveral Corns are dry 
vV thered enough, then let che Husb 


de Wi- 
anarnman 


loadthem into the Barn, and lay every ſeveral fort 
of Corn by itſelf: And if it be a wet Harveit, let 


him make many Mews; and if he havenot 


houkng 


enough, /then it is bettet for him to lay the Peaſe and 
theBzans without upona Reke,rather than any other 
Corn, and it will be better upon a Scaffold than'on 
the Ground, but then it mult be well hedged from 
Swine and other Cattel, Beſides, the Ground will 
rot the bottom, whereas the Scaffold ſaveth bot1 
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hedging and-rotting, but they muit both be well co- 
yered, And the Husbandman' may ſet Sheep or 
Cattel under the ſame Scaffold, for it will ſerve him 
inſtead of a Houſe, if itbe well and ſtrongly made. 


How to know divers manner of Weeds. 


N the latter end of May, and the beginning of 
Fune, isthe time for the Husbandman to weed 

his Corn, There are divers manner of weeds, as 
Thiſtles, Kedlocks, Docks, Cockle, Drake, Dar- 
nel, Goldes, Hadods, Dog-fennel, Mathes, Tare, 
and divers other ſmall weeds; but theſe already 
named, are thoſe that are moſt troubleſome. The 
Thittle is an ill weed, rough and ſharp to handle, 
which fretteth away the Corns nigh it, and cauſeth 
' the Shearers not to ſhear clean. Kedlocks have a leaf 
like Rapes, it beareth a yellow flower, and is an ill 
weed; itgroweth in all manner of Corn, and hath 
ſmall Cods, and groweth like Muſtard-ſeed, Docks 
have a broad leaf, and divers high ſpires, and very 
ſmall ſeed in the top. Cockle hath a long ſmall 


leafgan@it will bear five or ſix flowers, purple co- 


JouWas broad as a Groat ; the ſeed is round and 
black, and may well be ſuffered in Bread-corn, but 
not in ſced, for therein is much flour, Drake is 
lizeRye, till it begin to feed ; it hath many ſeeds 
like to Fennel-ſeeds, and hangeth down-wards, and 
it may well be ſuffered in Bread, for there is much 
flour in the ſeed, anditis an Opinion, that it pro- 
cecdeth fromRye. Darnel groweth up ſtrait like 
to a high Graſs; it hath long ſeeds on either ſide, 
there is much flour inthe ſeed; it groweth much a- 
 mong(t Barley, and it is faid to come from ſmall 

p Barley. 
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Barley. Guldesor Goldes hath a ſhort .jagged leaf / 
that/groweth half a yard high, it hath a yellow 
flower as broad as a Groat; it 1san ill weed, -that 
groweth moſt commonly amongſt Barley and Peaſe. 


Haddod hath a blew flower, anda few little leaves, - 


it hath five or ſix-branches flowered in the top; it 
groweth commonly in the Rye uponlean Ground, 
1 doth little hurt. Dog-fennel and Mathes, - are 
both one, and in the coming up is like Fennel; it 
beareth many white flowers, ' with a yellow ſeed, 
and it is the worſt weed that-is, except Tare : 'It 
rifeth moſt commonly when great wet falleth ſhort-- 
ly after the Corn is ſown, Tareis the worſt weed, 
and it doth never appear till the Month of Fune; af-- 
ter a great wet, oralittle before ;/ it groweth moſt 
in Rye : It is ſomewhat like Firches, but-that it is 
much ſmaller; it will grow as high as the Corn, 
and with the weight thereof, [pull it-down flat'to the 
earth, fretting the Ears of it-away : Wherefore 1 
have ſeen Husbandmen Mow down the Corn and it 
together; and alſo with ſharp hooks to reap-it, 
as they do Peaſe, and make it dry, and then it will 
be good Fodder. There are many other VVeeds 


which do much harm, which here for brevity ſake 


] ſhall omit to mention, 


How to weed Corn. 


© he chief Inſtrument to weed Corn, is a-pair 
of Tongs made of Wood, the further end of 
them being nicked to hold the weed the faſter. Af. 
ter a ſhower of Rain it is beſt weeding, for then 
they may be pulled op by the roots, ſo as never for 
to grow again, If it be dry weather, then =_ | 

| tne 
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the Weeder have a Hook with a. Socket upon alittle 
ſtaff a yard lopg; and this Hook ſhould be well 
ſteeled, and ground ſharp both behind and before; 
and in: his other hand he ſhould havea forked itick. 
about. 2 yard loag, and with his forked ſtick he 


mult put the weed-from him, . and he. putteth. the |}. 


Hook beyond the root of the weed, and he pulleth 
it to him, - and cutteth the weed cloſe to the Earth, 
and with his Hook he taketh up the weed, and caſt- 
eth it.in the Rain, and if the Rain be full of Corn, 
it is better to ſtand ſtill when it is cut and withered ; 
but let him beware that he do not tread too much 
upon. the Corn, and eſpecially after that it be ſhot, 
and when that he cutteth the weed, that he cutteth 
not the Corn; and therefore the Hook ſhould not ex- 
ceed to. be above an Inch wide. And when the weed 
is. ſatfhort, that he cannot with his forked ſtick put 
it from-him, and with-the Hook put it to him, then 
muſt. he. ſet his Hook -vpon the weed cloſe to the 
Earth, end put it from him, and ſo he ſhall cut it 
clean... With theſe two Inſtruments, he. ſhall ne- 
ver,necd to ftoop to.his work. Dog-fennel, Goldes, 
Mathes, and Kedlocks, are bad to-weed after this 
manner, they. grow upon ſo many branches, and 
are ſocloſe to the Earth, and we fon they uſe for 
the moſt part to pull them up with their hands : But 
let them look well,. that they pulknot up the Corn 
there-withal. As for Tare, no weeding will ſerve 


TOrnA. - 
dow to Mow and Shear Barley and Oats, 


TyArtley and Oats moſt commonly are Mown, a 
AY Man or a Woman following the Mower with a 


Hand-rake half a yard long, with ſeven or eight 
tceth, 
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teeth,in the left hand, anda Sickle in the right hand ;. 
with the Rake be gathereth 'as much as will make a 
ſheaf: And then beraketh the Baxley or Oats by the 
tops, and pulleth out as much 8s will make a band, 
and caſteth the band from him on the Land, and 
with his Rake and his Sickle taketh up the Barley 
or Oats, and layeth them upon the band, and fo 
the Barley lieth unbound three or four days until it 
be dry weather, and then he binds it. And when 
that the Barley'is led away, the Land muſt be raked, 
or elſe there will be much Corn loſt, and if the Bar- 
ley or Oats lie,. they muſt needsbe horn. 


To Reap or ow Peaſe or Beaus., 


Eafe or Beans are Reaped;;moſt commonly laſt, 
P oxelſe Mown afterdivers manners; fome with 
Sickles, ſome-with Hooks, - 3nd ſome with- Staff- 
hooks. , In ſqme places, they Jay them-on Reaps, 
and when, that. they. are dry,; ey! ay them: toge- 
ther on heaps like Hay-cocks, -and never bind'thems; 
but the. bett way 1s when the -Reaps bedry to'bind 
them, and to, ſet them. .on;the ridge of the'Eands, 
three ſheaves} together. Mowers geld not! your 
Beans, that is to: ſay, tocuttheBeans ſo high, that 
the nether Cod.grow {tf onthe ſtalk, and when they 
are bound.they; are the readien to-Load and Unload, 
to make a Reke, on to take from the Mowto Fhreſh, 


Ly 


and ſoare notthe Reaps, | 
| . How Rye ſhould be'S horn. 
"A T the: latter. end of Fwy, or the beginning of 


£ k Azenft, is the time to: Shear Rye, ' which 
 ſthoulg. 


L 
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- ſhould'be ſhorn clean, and faſt bound, In ſome 
; places they Mow it, the which is not ſo profitable 
. :4:way for the Husbandman, but it is the ſooner 
done.. For when it is Mown it will not be ſo faft 
- bound; -and'the Husbandman cannot gather it up fo 
clean; but there-will' be much loſt ; it alſo taketh + 
, up:more :room in the'Barn than: ſhorn Corn doth: 
Nor will it keep or ſave it ſelf from Rain or ill wea- 
, ther, 'when it {tandeth in the Cover, as the. ſhorn 
Corn will do. 


How to Shear Wheat, + 


AN 7 Heat ſhould be ſhorn clean,and bound hard; 

/ but for a general Rule, let the Shearer 
take'heed, that the Shearers of all manner of wheat- 
Carn,: caſt not up'their hands haſtily, for then all 
.the looſe Corns, ant the Straws that he holdeth not 
inhjs/hand, flieth over his head, and are loſt; and 
alſo; it: will-pull off: the Ears, and that more eſpect- 
ally of: the Corns that are very ripe. ' In ſome places 
[they will ſhear their Corns, high, to the intent to 
Mow 'their ſtubble; either to Thatch or to burn ; if 
they ſodo, they have:great-cauſe'to- take good heed 
_of theShearers:For-if the Eats of the Corn crook 
down,.ior bend to- the Earth, if*the- Shearer be not 
very wary, and. put up the Ear, of he cut theftraw, 
a$:manyEars as -be-under his Hook-or Sickle, fall 
on the Earth, and are loſt: And -when' they Mow 
the ſtubble, it is a great hindrance to the profit of 
the Ground... In Somerſet-ſhire; about Zelcheſter, 
or Martock, they ſheartheir Wheat very low, and 
all-the Wheat-ftraw that they ? purpoſe -to-make 
Thatch of, they do not Threſh itz' but-Cut off the 
bl 6 Ears, 
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Ears, andbind it in ſheaves, and call it Reed,. and: 
there-with they Thatch their Houſes. And if it be. 
a new Houſe, they thatch it under their foot, .. the. 
which is the beſt and ſureſt Thatching that can be. 
of ſtraw; for Crows, Pidgeons, and the like, ſhall 


never be able to hurt it. 


How to Sow both Peaſe and Beans, 


| or: the Husbandman Sow his Peaſe upon clayie 


Ground,and the Beans upon the Barley ground, 
for . they require ranker ground - than the Peaſe, 
Howſoever ſome Husbandmen are of Opinion, 
that the big and {tiff Ground, as. Clay, ſhould be 
ſown with big V Vare, as Beans, But am of ano- 
ther. mind; for if a dry Summer come, his Beans 
will fall ſhort. And if the Ground be very good, 
put the more Beans to the Peaſe;and they will yield 
the better,when they are Threſhed. :And if it be ve- 
ry rank Ground, as it is much at every Town fide, 
where Cattel do reſort, then Plough not the Land, 
until it beſown : For if he do, there will come up 
Kedlocks and other weeds. .. But let him ſow it 
with Beans; for if he ſow it with Peaſe, the Ked- 
locks will hurt them. - And when he finds a ſeaſon- 
able time, let him ſow both Peaſe and Beans, ſo that 
they are ſown in the beginning of arch. To know 
a ſcaſonable time to ſow, go upon the Land that is 
ploughed, and if it fing or cry, or make any noiſe 


_ynder thy feet, then 'tis too wet to ſow ; but if it 


make no noiſe, and: will bear the Horſes, then fow 
inthe Name of God. For the manner of his ſow- 
ing, lethim put the Peaſe into the Hopper, and caſt 


a broad thong of Leather or Garth-web, of an Ell 


long 
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lotig ; let him faften it to both the ends of the Hop 

per, {arid put itover his head likea Belt, and ftand 
if-the midit of the Lind where the Sack lieth, the 
which is moſt converiiently for the filling of the 
Hopper, and let him ſet his left foot before, and take 
a handful of Peaſe. And when he hath taken up his 
right foot, then let him caſt. the Peaſe from him all 
abroad, and when his left foot rifeth, let him take 
another handful, and when his right foot, then caſt 
them fromhim, and foatevery two paces, he ſhall 
' fow a handfulof Peafe : Let his foot and his hand 
agree;and then he ſhall be ſure for to ſow even, In his 
caſting, he muſt openas well his fitigers as his hand : 
And the higher and the further that he caſt his Corn, 
the better thall it ſpread, except it be a great wind. 
And if the Land be very good, and will break ſmall 
m the plonghing, it is better to Sow, and after the 


Plough thanto delay and lofe time. 
| To make a Ditch. 


F the Husbandman will make his Ditch four foot 
$ broad,then it ſhould be two foot and a half deep : 
And if-it be five foot broad; then it muſt be three 
foot deep, and ſo accordingly; and if it but five 
foot broac, then it muſt be double fet, and the ra- 
ther it ſhould be fenced, and the lower Hedge will 
ſerve. 

To get Sets, and ſet them. 

F the Husbandman have Paſtures , he cannot 

want for Quick-ſetting, Ditching, or Plaſhing 3 
When tis green, and cometh to be of age, let him 
get his Quick-ſets out 'of ſome V Vovdy parts, _ 

ct 


+ if 
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let them be of white Thorn and Crab-tree, for they 

are beſt: Holly and Haſel arc good. If he dwells 
in the plain Country, then he.may get both Afti, 


| Oak, andElm, for thoſe will increaſe much Wood 


ina ſhort ſpace. Let him ſet Oak-ſets and Aſh, ten 


_ ortwelve foot aſunder, and cut them as he doth his 


other Sets; and cover them over alittle with Thorns, 
that Sheep and other Cattel eat them- not. And al- 
ſo weed them clean in the A{Ga/ummer Moon, or 
ſoon after, for the V Veeds, if they overgrow, will 
kill the Sets. But get no black Thorn for this uſe, 
for it will grow qQutward into the Paſture, and do 


"much hurt to the Graſs, befides the tearing of the 


Y Voolt off the Sheep. It is a good time to: fet 
Quick-ſets, from the time the Leaves are fallen, un- 
til our Zady-day in Leat. The Husbandmans ſan- 
dy or gravelly Ground ſhould be firſt ſee, for jt. wil 
ſoon dry, and then the Quick-ſet will take no root, 
except it meet with great wet;, for the Moulds will 
tie it, if it be Ditched in February or arch, and 
likewiſe Clayie Ground, &cy Let the Husband- 
man make his Sets long enough, that may be fet.deep 
enough in the Earth, for then they will grow the 
better : Let them ſtand half a foot and more above 
the Earth, that they may ſpring out of many bran- 
ches; andthen let him take a Line and ſet it where 
he will have his Hedge, and let him miake a Trench 
after his Line, and pare away the Graſs, there let 
the Quick-ſets be ſet, and let him caſt it by Line, 
where the Earth of the Ditch-ſhall lie, and.dig;up 
the Moulds, and ſpade graff. deep, and: put in the 
Sets, and dig up more Mould and lay. upon:that Set, 
and fo to go through with it till he have ſet up his 
Sets, and let them lean towards the Ditch, _ a 
] oor 
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loftig ; let him faſten it to both the ends of the Hop 
per, -arid put itover his head likea Belt, and ftand 
if-the midit of the Lihd where the Sack lieth, the 
which 1s, moſt conveniently for the filling of the 
Hopper, and let him ſet his left foot before, and take 
a handful of Peaſe. And when he hath taken up his 
right foot, then let him caſt. the Peaſe from him all 
abroad, and when his left foot riſeth, let him take 
another handful, and when his right foot, thencaſt 
them from him, and foatevery two paces, he ſhall 
ſow a handful of Peafe : Let his foot and his hand 
apgree;and then he ſhall be ſure for to ſow even, In his 
caſting, he muſt open'as well his fingers as his hand : 
And the higher and the further that he caſt his Corn, 
the better ſhall it ſpread, except tt be a great wind. 
And if the Land be very good, and will break ſmall 
in the plonghing, 'it is better to Sow, and after the 
Plough than to delay and lofe time. 


To make a Ditch. 


F the Husbandman will make his Ditch four foot 

$ broxd,then it ſhould be two foot and a half deep : 

And if-it be five foot broad; then it muſt be three 

foot deep, and ſo accordingly ; and if it bur five 

foot broad, then it muſt be double ſet, and the ra- 

ther itſhould be fenced, and the lower Hedge will 
ſerve. 

To pet Sets, and ſet them. 

F the Husbandman have Paſtures , he cannot 

- want for Quick-ſetting, Ditching, or Plaſhing ; 

When'itisgreen, and cometh tobe of age, let him 

get his Quick-ſcets'out of ſome V Voody parts, __ 

ct 
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let them be of white Thorn and Crab-tree, for they 
are beſt: Holly and Haſel are good. If he dwells 
in the plain Country, then he may get both Aſh, 

Oak, andElm, for thoſe will increaſe much Wood 
S ina ſhort ſpace. Let him ſet Oak-ſets and Ath, ten 
 ortwelve foot aſunder, and cut them as he doth his 

other Sets; and cover them over alittle with Thorns, 
that Sheep and other Cattel eat them- not. And al- 
ſo weed them clean in_the A{4/ummer Moon, or 
ſoon after, for the V Veeds, if they overgrow, will 
kill the Sets. But get no black Thorn for this uſe, 
for it wilt grow Qutward into the Pafture, and do 
much hurt to the Graſs, befides the tearing of the 
Y 'Vooll off the Sheep. It is a good time to: fet 
Quick-ſets, from the time the Leaves are fallen, un- 
til our Lady-day in Lext. The Husbandmang ſan- 
dy or gravelly Ground ſhould be firſt ſet, for jt will 
ſoondry, and then the Quick-fet will take no root, 
except it meet with great wet; for the Moulds will 
tie it, if it be Ditched in February or Ifavch, and 
likewiſe Clayie Ground, & cy Let the Husband- 
man make his Sets long enough, that may be ſet deep 
enough in the Earth, for then they will grow the 
better : Let them ſtand half a foot and more above 
the Earth, that they may ſpring out of many bran- 
ches; and then let him take a Line and ſet it where 
| he will have his Hedge, and let him make a Trench 
after his Line, and pare away the Graſs, there let 
the Quick-ſets be ſet, and let him caſt it by Line, 
where the Earth of the Ditch ſhall lie, and.dig; up 
the Moulds, and ſpade graff. deep, and: put in the 
Sets, and dig up more Mould and lay. vpon:that Set, 
and fo to go through with it till he have ſet up-his 
Sets, and let them lean towards the Ditch, = a 
| oot 
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foot from that, let him make his Ditch; for if he 
make it too nigh his Sets, the water may happen to 
cauſe the Sets to falldown, 


To make a Heape, | 


te Husbandman muſt get his ſtakes of heart of 
Oak, for thoſe are beſt ; Crab-tree, black 
Thorn, and* Elder are-good. Red Weathy is belt 
in Mooriſh Ground; Aſh, Maple, Haſel, and white 
Thorn will do well for a time. Let him ſet his ſtakes 
within two Foot and a half together, except that 
he have very good hedging, and lodge to bind with. 
And 'if it be double eddered, it is much the better, 
and of greater ſtrength to the Hedge, and it will laſt 
much the longer; let him 1ay.his ſmall Trouſe or 


Thorns that he hedgeth withal, over the Quick-ſets, / 


that Sheep do not eat his Spring or Buds of the Sets; 
lethis ſtakes be well driven'that the point take the 
hard Earth, .and when that he hath made his Hedge, 
and eddered it well, then let him take his Mall again, 
and drive down the eddering, and alſo his ſtakes 
immediately: For with the winding of Edderings, 
he ſhall' looſe his ſtakes, and therefore they muſt 
needs be driven new,-and hardned, and that ſtake 
ſhall bedriven the better when it is well bound; 


To Plaſh or Plethe a Heage, 


FE the Hedge . be ten or twelve years growing - 


- 'Þ fince it was firlt ſet, then let the Husbandman 
takea'ſharp Hatcher or Hand-bill, and cut the Sets 
ina plain place; cloſe unto the Earth, the more half 


and 


aſunder, and: bend it down wards towards the Earth, , 
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wrap and winde them. together ; but always let hin 
be ſure that the top lic higher than the Root a good 
quantity, for elſc the ſap will not run into the top 
kindly, but in proceſs of time the top will die; 
and then let him ſet a little Hedge on the back-ſide, 
and it ſhall need no more mending for many, years 
after ; and if the3hedge be of 20,24, 30. years of 
age ſince it{was firſt ſet, then let him winde it at the 
nethermoſt' boughs, and winde them together, and 
then cut the Sets in a plain place a little from the 
Earth, the more half aſunder, and let him ſuffer it 
to hang downwards rather than upwards, and that 
for divers cauſes ; then let him winde the boughs 


' and branches thereof into the Hedge, and at every 
two foot, or three foot to leave one Set growing not 
"I plethed, Letthe tops be growing of five foot high, 
? or thereabouts, to itand as aſtake, if there be any 
7 | ſuch, or cle to ſet another, and'to windeanother 
1 that is plethed ahout them : And if the boughs will 
_ not lie plaifi in the Hedge, then cut it more than 
by half aſunder, and bind it unto the Hedge; then ſhall 
'5 IJ not the Husbandman need for to mend that Hedge 
Fi but in few places, twenty years after or more : And 
- if the Hedge be o!d, and be great Stubs or Trees, 


and they in the bottom, that Beaſts may go under 
or between the Trees, let him take a ſharp Ax, and 
cut the Trees or Stubs that grow a foot from the 
Earth, or thereabouts, in a plain place, within an 
Inch or two Inches of the fide: And let him again 
5 Þ|f ſhave downwards, and ler the top of one Tree lie 
over the rdot of another Tree, to the plethe down 
the boughs of the ſame Treeto ſtop the hollow pla- 
ces. Andif the hollow and void places will not be 
filled and ſtopped, then let him ſcour the old Ditch, 

D 6 and 
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and.caſt it up new, 
places; and if ſo he theſe Trees will not reach in 
every place to make a further defence, then let him 
double Quick-ſet it, and Ditch it new in every 
place that is needful, and ſet a Hedge thereupon, 
and let him over-lay the Sets, to keep the Sheepand 


Cattel from eating them. 


Tomend a High-way. = 


Irſt and principally, let the Husbandman look 
that there be no water ſtanding in the High- 
way, but that it be always current and running, nor 
that it haveno more a ſtop in one place than in ano- 
ther. And in Summer when the water is dried up, 
then to get Gravel, and to fill up every low place, 
and to make the even ſomewhatdeſcending, or Cur- 
rent one way or other; and if there be no Gravel 
or Ston?s to get, yet fill it up with Earth in the be- 
ginning of Summer, that it may be well hardned 
with carriage and treading upon, and it will be well 
mended, if the water may paſs from it : The which 
ſhould be well conſidered of, and that more eſpeci- 
ally about London, whereas they are at much more 
colt than needs, For there they Ditch High-ways 
on'both fides, and fill up the hollow and low place 
with earth, and then they caſt and lay Gravel aloft : 
And when a great Rain or water cometh, and fink- 
eth through the Gravel, and finketh into the Earth, 
the Earth {welleth and waxeth ſoft, and with tread- 
ing, and eſpecially with carriage, the Gravel finketh 
and falleth downwards, as its nature and kind re- 
quireth, and then itis in a manner as a Quick-ſand, 
that is difficult for any thing to goover it, But if 5 
| _ woul 


4d fill withearth all the yoia- 
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would make more Ditches tin Summer time; w 
the water is dried up, and the Workman may ſee 
all the' hollow and low places; and then to carry 
Gravel, and fill it up as high as the other Knoles 
are, then would it not ſwell or be turned into a 
Quick-ſand, and every Traveller might go beſides 
the High-way with his Carriage at his pleaſure : 
If this courſe were followed, it would be both good 
and neceſſary for that putpoſe, 


How Forks and Rakes ſhould be made. 


THe good Husbandman hath his Forks and hig 
Rakes in a readineſs the Winter before, and 

they ſhould be got betwixt Aichaelmas, and Mar- 
tlemas, beyked, and ſet-even to be-upright in his 
hand, that they maybe hard, ſtiff, and dry. And 
when that the Husbandman fitteth by the Fire, and 
hath nothing todo, then may he make them ready, 
and teeth the Rakes with dry wethy wood,” and 


bore the holes with his Wimble both above and 


under, and drive the teeth upward faſt, and hard, 
and afterwards wedge them about with dry wood of 
Oak, for that is hard, and willdry, and never come 
out. And if the Husbandman get them-in Sap- 
time, all the baking and drying thatcan be ſhall not 
make them hard and Riff, - but they will always be 
plying; for they are moſt commonly made'of Ha- 
ſel and Wethy, and thoſe are the firſt Trees that 
bloom, and eſpecially Haſel; for it beginneth to 
bloom as ſoon as the Leaf is fallen : Andif the Rake 

made of green wood, the head will not abide up- 
on the ſteal, and the teeth. will fall out-when the 
Hysbandman hath moſt uſeof them, to the _— 
D2 p 
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of his work, and the loſs of his Hay. Let him be 
ſure that his Rake and his Fork are upright in' his 
hand; for if one endof the Rake, or the {ide of the 
Fork hangs downwards, they will neither be hand- 
ſome, nor caſie to work withal. | 


How to Mow Graſs. 


AT the latter end of F#ne, it will be time for the" 
Husbandman to begin to Mow his Meadows, 
for then they will. be well grown': But howſoever 
they are grown, in Fly they muſt be Mown ; for 
divers cauſes : One is, that it is not canvenient to 
have Hay and Corn both at work at one time, An- 
other is, that the younger and greener the Graſs is, 
the ſofter and the ſweeter it will be when it is Hay, 
but it will require the more wythering ; and the el- 
der the Graſs is, the harder and drier it is ; and the Il, 
harder and drier it is, the worſe it is for all manner I, 

" of Cattel; for the ſeeds will be fallen, which are I, 
ina manner a kind of Provender, and it will-be the Il 
harder to cat andchew.. And anothercauſe is, that Wr 
if dry weather come, it will dryandburn upon the ll 
Ground, and waſte it ſelf away. Let the Husband- 
man have a care that his Mower Mew clean, and 
hold down the hinder hand ef his Sithe, that he do 
not indent the Graſs, and Mow his Swath clean tho- 
row to that that was laſt Mown before, that he 
leave not a man between, and eſpecially in the com- 
mon Meadow ; but in the ſeveral Meadow it maketh 
the leſs charge, and that the mouldy Warp-hills be 
ſpread, and the ſticks clean picked out of the Mea- 
dow in April, or the beginning of 24ay. 


Jo 
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To Redde and make Hay. 


Hen the Meadows are Mowed, then they 
V Y ſhould be Redded, and laid upon the even 
ground; and if the Graſs be very thick, it'ſhould 
be ſhaken with hands, or with a ſhort Pitch-fork ; 
or goed Redding is the chief point to make good 
Hay, for then it ſhall be withered all alike, or elſe 
not: And when it is well withered on the over-fide 
and dry, then letthe Husbandman turn it clean be- 
fore Noon, as ſoon as the Dew is gone. Andif he 
dare truſt the weather, then let hiaa let it lie ſo all 
night, and on the next day let him turn i again be- 
fore Noon, and towards the Night make it wind- 


g rows, and then in ſmall Haycocks, and fo to ſtand 


one Night at the leaſt and fweat; and the next fair 
day calt it abroad again, and turn it once or twice, 
and then make it into greater Hay.cocks: And to 
ftand ſo one Nightor more, that it may unjoyn and 
ſweat; for if it ſweat not in the Hay-cocks, it will 
ſweat' in the Mow, and then it will be duſty, and 
not wholſome for the Cattel. And when it ſtandeth 
in the Cocks, it is better for to Load, and more 
Hay may be Loaded at a L0ading, and the faſter it 
will lie; which Hay cometh of a Graſs called Crow- 
foot, and groweth flat above the Earth, and beareth 
a yellow flower half a yard high and more; -and 
hath many knots towards the Coat, and it is the beſt 
Hay for Horſes and Beaſts, but it requires much 


| Fore withering than any ather Hay, or elſe it will 


epiſs it ſelf, and wax hot, and-afterwards duſty. 
for to know when it is withered enough, make a 
Ittle Rope of phe ſame, that you think ſhould be 
ron malt 
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33 The Epitome of the 
moſt green, and twine it as hard together between 
your hands as you can, and fo being hard twined, 
letone takea ſharp Knife, and cut it cloſe by your 
hand, and the knots will be moitt, if it be not dry | 
enough, - Short Hay and Ley-Hay are good for | 
Sheep and other Cattel, ary | 


To remove and ſet Trees. 


E the Husbandman will remove and ſet Trees,let 
F'bim get as many Roots with them as he can,'let 


him be careful that he neither break nor bruiſe them, 


If; there be any Root broken or much bruiſed, let 
him cut it off bard by the Root, as it is bruiſed with 
aſharp Hatchet, otherwiſe the Root wilidie. And 
if it be. Ath, Elm, or Oak, let him cut off all the 
boughs clean, and. ſave the top whole, *For if 
he, make himſelf rich of Boughs, he makes him- 
ſelf poor of Thrift,: for .two cauſes. The Boughs 
cauſe them to. ſhake with Wind , and to looſe 
the Roots ; alſo he cannot get them ſo cleanly, 
but that ſome of the: Rqots mutt needs be cut, and 
then there will not come {6 much ſap and motiiture 
to the Boughs, .as theredid before : And if the Trec 
be long, cutoff the top two. or three yards,. And 
if it be an Apple-tree;or a Pear-tree;or ſuch other as 
bearcth Fruit, then let nim cut away all the Water- 
boyughs,. and the ſmall, Boughs, i that the Principle 
of them may have the more ſap; and if he makes 
mark which fide of ithe Tree ftands towards the 
Wy ſet it ſo 8gain, which is ſo much the 

ELtcr, | earh nd 
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How to ſet Trees without Roots, and yet 
for them to grow. 


Here are Trees that will ſpring Roots them- 
-4 ſelves, and thoſe are certain. Apple-trees that 


' have knots in the Boughs or Caffes, -or Wides, and 


ſuq other that will grow on ſlavelings; and like- 
wit Poplars and Wethies, they mult be cut clean, 
and eſides the Tree that they grow on, and the top 
cut lean off, eight or ten foot in length, and all the 
Boughs between, and be ſet a foot deep or-more in 
the Eirth in good Ground : There are four maner 
of Wethies, that is to ſay, white Wethy, Black, 
Red, wad Oftered Wethy. White V Vethy will 
grow a dry Ground, if be ſet in the beginning of 
VVinter, and. will not grow on Mooriſh gronnd, 
Black V Vethy will grow better on Mooriſh than on 
= gwund ; and Red VVethy in like manner,” 
Ohftered V Vethy will grow beſt in watry and moiit 
Ground: And they are Trees that will ſoon be nou- 
riſhed, and they will bear much wood, and they 
ſhould be Cropped every ſeven.or eight years,” or 
elſe they will die, but they mult not be Cropped in 
Sap-time- nor no Trees elſe. In many places both 
the Lords, Free-holders, and Tenants will fet ſoch - 
VVethies and Poplars in Moorith Grounds forto 

increaſe V Vood, | 


Neceſſary things belonging to Grafting. 


TT is no leſs neceſſary than profitable and pleaſant 
for a Husbandman to be furniſhed with molt forts 


of Fruit, and therefore it will be gonvenjent for 


D 4 him 
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him to know how to Graft. ' Therefore he is tobe 
acquainted with what thingshe muſt have tov Galt 
withal. He muſt have a Grafting-Saw, the whch 
ſhould be very thin and thick Toothed; becauſe it 
is thin, it willcut thenarrower Kirf, and the clan- 
er from bruiſing the Bark. And therefore it” igſet 
in a Coppice piece of Iron, fix Inches, for to nike 
it ſtiff-and big. He'muft alſo have a Grafthg- 
knife of an Inch broad, with a thick back to clave 
the ſtocks withal. And alſo a Mallet to driv: his 
Enife and his Wedge into the Tree, and a harp 
Knife to'pare the Stock-head ; and another ſharp 
Knife to cut the Graft clean. ' Andalſo he mut have 
two Wedges of hard Wood or Irotiz a long ſmall 
one for a ſmall ſtock, and a broader for'a oigger 
ſtock, to open the ſtock when it is cloven ind pa- 
red ; and alſo good tough Clay and Moſs andBaſtes, 


and: peeling of VVethy or Elm for to bind them 


How to Grafr. 


E muſt get Grafts of the faireſt Lanſes he can 
- find on' the Tree, and let him be ſure that it 
have a good knot or joynt, and an even; then let 
him take his Saw, and ſaw into his Crab-tree ina 
fair plain place, pare it even'with his Knife, 'and 
then let him cleave the ſtock with a great Knife and 
his Mallet, and ſetina V Vedge, and open theſtock 
according to the thickneſs of his Graft; then let 
him take his ſma!*.harp Knife, and cut the Graft 
on botti ſides in the Joynt, but/let him not paſs the 
$ Mid(t thereof "and let the inner fide that ſhall be 
- ſet into the ſtock, be a littlethinner tharithe _ 
Jv 46: © POET SEENOT "fs Toa, x war 
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ward-fide, then let him proffer his Graft into the 
ſtock, till that they cloſe ſo clean, that they cannot 
put the edge of his Knife on the other ſide betwixt 
the ſtock and the Graft, and let him ſet them ſo that 
the. Tops of the Graft bend alittle outward, and let - 
him look ' that the wood of the Graft be ſet fit with 


break them, 
What ſhould be firſt Grafted, 


Ears and V Vardens ſhould be grafted before any 
P manner of Apples, becauſe the Sap cometh 
fooner and rather into the Pear and V Varden, than 
into the Apple-tree ; and after St. Valentines Day, 
it is time to Graft both Pears and Wardens till 


March be come, and then to Graft Apples to our 


Lady. 


42 The Epitome of the 
Lady-day ; and then let him Graft that he hath pot 
of anold Apple-tree firſt, for that will bud before 
the Graft got of a young Apple-tree lately Grafted, 
anda Pear or Warden ſhould be Grafted in a Pear- 
ſtock : And if he have gotnone, then let him Graft 
it in a Crab-tree-ſtock, and it will do well. Some 
men Graft them in white Thorn, and then 1t will be 
the harder, and moreſtony. For all manner of Ap- 
ples, the Crab-tree-ſtock is belt. 


... Howto Graft betwixt the Bark, andthe Tree. 


'F tre is another manner of Grafting, and ſooner 
done, and of ſooner growth, but it ſtands in 
great danger of the Wind when it begins to grow, 
Therefore the Husbandman muſt ſpare: his itock, 
and ſhave the Head thereof as he did before, but let 
himnotcleaye it ; then let him take his Graft, and 
cut iton the Joynt to the middle, and make the Te- 
naunt thereof half an Inch long,. and a little more, 
all of one ſide, and part the Bark away alittle at the 
point on the other fide; then he muſt have made 
ready a Punch of hard wood with a Slope and a Te- 
naunt on the other ſide like to the Tenaunt on the 
Graft: Thenlet him put the Tenaunt of the Punch 
betwixt the Bark and the Wood of the Stock, and 
pull it out, again, and pur it in the Graft, and let 
him be fure that it joyn cloſe, or elſe let him mend 
it, And this courſe ſo taken, cannot fail; for then 
the Sap will riſe onevery ſide, andit will ſpring ſo 
faſt, that if it ſtand on plain Ground, the Wind may 
ly blow it beſides the Head, for it hath no 
ixation in the Wood, And this is the heſt remedy. 

' for the blowing off, to cut or crop away ſome of 


. 
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' the nethermoſt leaves as they grow, and this is the 
beſt way to Graft, and eſpecially a great Tree : And: 
then let him Clay it, and bind it as he did the other, 
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To Nouriſh all manner of Stone- Fruits, 
' and Nuts, 


S for Cherries, Damſons , Bullas, Plumbs, 

and the like, they may be ſet on the Stones, 
and alſo of the Siens growing about the Tree of the 
ſame, for they will ſooneſt bear. Filberts and Wal- 
nuts may be ſet on the Nuts.in the Garden, and af- 
terwards removed and ſet whete he will, But when 
they axe remoyed,/ they ſhould be ſet upon as good 
Ground or better, or elfe they will not like. ; 


.- Tof ell Timber. 


| F the Haahandmes have Wood, to Fell, I adviſe 
L him for #0 Retail it himſelf, that he may have 


..an eye to his Market ; -and if not, -if he have a Baily 
"or ſome other diſcreet Servant, to do it for him: 5 


and if itbe ſmall Wood; to Kidd it, and Scll.it-by 


" the Hundreds, or by the Thouſands; and if there 


be Aſhes init, to ſell the ſmall-Afhes to Coopers for 
Garches, and-thegreat Aſhes to Wheel-rtghts, and 
the more mean and ordinary Trees to Plougn: rights, 
the Crab-Trees to Millers ,; to; make: Copgs and 
Tongs. And if there be any; Oaks, tither great'or 
ſmall, to Fell them, and Feel taut, aid fellthe 
Bark by it ſelf, - andjatierwargs. to or: itie' Trees, 
the Poles by themſelves, the riidele Jort by them= 
ſelves,and the greateſt by therſelves,and then to fell 
them by Scores and Half-ſcorez,or Hundreds, as he 

T 8 = can, 
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can,and to fell it hard by the earth; for one Foot next 
to the Earth, is worth two foot on the Top. Let him 
cut-his Timber long enough, that he may leave none 
onthe top;and let them ſell the tops as they arezat the 
great, or elſe dreſs them, and ſell the great Wood by 
it ſelf, andthe Kid-wood by it ſelf, and to Fell the 
under-wood firſt, at any time between artlemas 
and Holy-rood Day, And all the Aſhes between 
AAartlemas and Candlemas; and all Oaks as ſoonas 
they will peel, until {ay be done, and not after. 


To Fell Wood for the Houſe, or to Sell.” 


F the Husbandman have any Woods to Fell, for 
[| his Houſhold to Burn or Sell, then let him Fell 
the under-wood Sire in Winter, that his Cattel and 
Beaſts may feed and brouſe the Tops, and [ct him 
Fell no more. on a day than the Beaſts will cat the 
fame day or on the miorrow after. And as ſoon as 
it is well eaten and brouſed, then let him Kid them 
and {et them on their ends, and that wjll ſave the 
bands from Rotting, and they will be the lighter to 
carry, and they will burn the better, and lie in leſs 
room. And when that he ſhall bring them home to 
make a ſtack of them, let him fet the nethermoſt 
courſe upon the ends, and the ſecond courſe flat 
upon the ſides and the ends, the ſides and the ends 
outward, and for the third courſe, let him fall on 
the fide overthwart the other, and ſo to go them 
over, until that he have laidall up. And when that 
he ſhall have occaſion for to burn them, to take 
the uppermoſt firſt, Bed, 0s 


To 
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To keep Spring-Wood. 


FN the Winter before the Husbandman will Fell 


his Wood, let him make a good ſure Hedge, 
that no matter of -Catte] may get in. And immedi- 


after it is fallen, letit be carried away before the 
Spring viſe up; for elſe the Cattel that carry the 
wood, will devour the Spring,: and when the top 
is eaten or broken, it is a great hindrance to the 
growth and goodneſs of the Spring; for there where 
it is caten, bud and iſſue out many Branches, 
and that not ſo far as the firſt would have been. A 
Park is beſt kept when there is zeither Man, Dog, 
nor Four-footed Beaſt therein, except Deer. And. 
ſoa _ is beſt kept, when there is neither Man 
nor Four-footed Beaſt within the Hedge: but if 
there be much graſs, and the Husbandman is un- 
willing to loſe it, then let him put in Calves newly 
weaned, and take from their Dams, and alſo wean- 
ing Colts, and Horſes not paſt a year of Age. Let 
bim take his Calves away at May, the Colts may 
g0 longer for their eating of any wood, butits dan- 
Serous both for the Calves, 'Foals, and Colts for 
Ticks,. or for being Louſie, the which will kill 
them, if they be not well lookedto, In ſeven years 
it will requite the greateſt part of the coſt, but at 
ten years it is at the beſt,and then the under-boughs 
ſhould be cut away, and made Kid of, and the 0- 


ther will grow much the better and faſter : But if . 


the under-boughs are not cut away, they will die, 
and then they are loſt, and will prove very hurtful 
to the Spring ; for they will tale away the ſap that 
ſhould make the Spring to grow the better. 


How” 
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How to Shred, Lop, and Crop Trees: 


FF the Husbandman hath any Trees to Shred, Lop, - 
F or Crop, for his Fire-wood, let him Crop them 
inVVinter (as hath been ſaid) that the Beaſts may 
eat the brouſe and the Moſs of the boughs. And 
alſo the Yves, and when that they are brouſed and 
eaten, let him dreſs the VVood, bow it clean, and 
' cut at every height, and rear the great V Vood to 
the top, and Kid the ſmall boughs, and ſet them an 
end; and if he ſhall not have ſufficient wood, ex- 
cept that he head the Trees; and cut of the Tops, 
then let him head them three or four foot above any 
Timber : And if it be no Timber, but a ſhaken Tree, 
or a hedg-root full of knots;then let him head it thirty 
foot high,or twenty at the leaſt;for ſo far it will bear 
plenty of wood and boughs, and much more than 
if it were not headed, Fora Tree hath a property 
to grow to a certain height, and when it arriveth to 
that height, it is at a ſtand, and groweth no higher ; 
but in breadth and in concluſion, the top will die, 
or decreaſe, and the body thrive; and if a Tree be 
headed,and uſed to be Cropped and Lopped at eve- 
ry twelve or ſixtcen years end, or thereabouts, it 
will bear much more wood in proceſs of time, than 
if it were not Cropped, and be moreprofitable to 
the Owner, | 
It is the common cuſtome with ſome to begin at 
' the _ the Tree when it is to be Shred or Crop- 
ped, becauſe each bough ſhould lie upon the other, 
when that they ſhall fall, ſo that the weight of the 
boughs ſhall cauſe them to be the rather cut down ; 
bug that is not. the belt way, for that cauſeth = 
ag. a 


bough to ſhave down the nether part, and pulleth 
away the bark from the body of the Tree, the which 
for the future, will cauſe the Tree to be hollow in 
that place, to the hurt of it, And therefore let the 
Husbandman begin at the nethermoſt bough firſt, 
with alight Ax for a hand to cut the bough, or both 
ſides a foot, or two foot from the body of the Tree, 
and eſpecially to cut it more in the nether fide, than 
the upper ſide, ſo that the bough fall not Rreight 
down, but fall on the ſide, and then ſhall it not ſlave 
nor break any bark, and every bough will have a 
new Head, and bear much more wood; and let the 
;, | Husbandman, except he muſt needs do it, avoid to 
y | Crop the Tree, and that more eſpecially when the 
Y - : 

-, || V Vind ſtandeth in the North orin the Eaſt ; and let 
y || tim beware that he Crop it not in Sap-time, for then 
ir - __ dry within few days after,. though it were an 
n ak. | 
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'ftow in Borders in all ſeaſons (although mogg'com- 


Particular Secrets, aud Choiſe Rules for Set- 
ting', Watering , and Ordering of ſeveral 

' choiſe Plants, Roots , DeleFable Flowers 
and Herbs for Gardens, The, ordering of 
the Summer-Garden for Pleaſure and De- 
light, as alſo for the more profitable Increaſe 
of the Kitchin-Garden : Together with Di- 
reFzons how to Sow, and Order for the Sea- 
ſon, whatſoever belongeth to the Summer or 
Kitchin-Gardezs, for Plants, Herbs, Roots, 
Seeds, &c. As alſo for the Apteſi time to 0 ; 
Gather, Dry,” and Preſerve thene. 1 


A He Husbandman or Gardiner, who would i= 
have-Plants to grow to a greater bigneſs | C 
| than ordinary, ought to remove them af- || Þ 
ter four or five Leaves are come up, and to ſet them | fe 
again, as out of one bed beſtowed into another, and || * 
the like from one border into another, prepared at 
a certain diſtance aſunder, when ſhowers of Rain I 
have well moiſtened and fſoftned the ſame, being I 
ſuch Plants that (before the ſetting) require tohave | * 
tops of the Leaves, and ends of the Roots cut off, 
whereby they may the freelier grow broad or big || © 
in the Roots. 
The young ſets in the Garden (of pleaſant delight (| 
and ſmell) may the Owner of the ugh mo be- 


mendably in the Spring time) in breaking of _ 
| EO oO ps 


nage, Arach, Dill; 
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ſlips: or branches of one years growth, for thE© 
bodies of the old ſtock, and in/wreathing the ends 
about ſo to ſet them a good depth in the Earth, the 
Moon at that time drawing near to the Change, 
which will much further the Sets in their ſooner ta- 
king of Root. 

he Marigold, Daifie , Columbines, Primroſe, 
Cowllip, Sweet :John, Gilliflowers, Carnations, 
Pinks, and ſundry other delectable Flowers; if the 


Gardiner do change thoſe into Beds, they will in- 


creaſe the bigger, fairer, and doubler, the Moon ar 
this time being conſidered to be increaſed of Light, 
there mutt be adiligence to be beſtowed in the often 
watering of them. &.. | C 
The Plants (whicttare certain Leaves ſprung up) 
need not to be removed into other. Beds, are«Spin- 
rades-SOrre 
ley, anddivers othersof , 
Th 
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e Gardiner having Diggedand' Prepared his: * 
Garden into Beds and- Borders,” I will now thew | 
him, as briefly as I can, the teſt order and manner 


for Setting and Sowing of the chiefeſt Plants, Herbs, 
Flowers that are now moſt in requelt. 
When he ſets any Herbs, Flowers, or Plants, he 
muſt the next day a little moiſten the Ground in the 
morning, and fo keep it moiſt until they be well 
Rooted by watering. , | 
The beſt watering which is certain (except his- 
Ground be new made with half Dung) is to make 
a hole with the Dibble, alittle for the Herb or Plant 
alope to the Root, and ſo to water the Root under 
the Ground ; for water rotteth and kiileth above 
Ground, and whatſoever he ſows, let him cover ir 
vith Earth, but as thin as he can; for if they be 
| '. E tog 
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50 The Epitoawe of the 
too deep ſet:or ſown, moſt Seeds, Kirnels, and-ſuch 
like, *will never come up. 

When he ſets any thing, let him be ſure to make 
the Earth very wet, then let him overlay half a foot 
on dry. Mould, making it fo cloſe (with beating it 
with the Spae) as hecan, then let him ſet in his 
Herbs or Plants, thrufling the Earth. very hard to 
the Root, | et 

Herbs for Works may be watered; but Plants 
muſt not be wet above ground, for fear of rotting. 


Let him never water but in the morning, except | 


in Fane or Fuly, and thea he may water about four 
of the Clock in the Aſternoon, | 

For Setting, Sowing, or Planting, it is beſt when 
the weather is warm, nor the ground neither too 
wet nor too dry at the top, but ſo moiſt as that it 
will not ſtick to his ſhoe, as after a fro't. And for 
the time of the an; {hold the ſecond day. before 


"the new Moon to be the beſt for moſt things but for 


1owers, and that a little after the Change or New 
Moon. ye tinge! 

Tke Ground which iis .to Sow at the Spring, muſt 
be Digg'd at Michaelmas, with good: Dungs:and 
then let him Trench the Digging. ++ 1:19 

The beſt time for Sowing is February, arch, 
April ;, but for the Setting of Herbs, arch, and 
the beginning of April is beſt: And thoſe Herbs 
wh ch ſpring out of the Ground in February, muſt 
b: ſet in the Month. | | 


In the middle of Aprel, or in the beginning of 
Atay (as the Moon ſhall happen tobe in the Wane) 
[.t him digg a Ditch 'about a yard deep, and lay 


ſome three quarters of a Load of Horſe-dung there- 
in, then let him: cover the Dung over a foot thick 


wah 


- 


ver 
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with good Earth, laying his Seeds alotig' on the 
Earth dry, and let him cover them an Inch thick 
with light Earth, and every night (until Afay be 


. palt) let him'cover them with a wet cloth or ftra 


to keep away the Froſt, and uncover them in the 
day time : Andlet him take notice, that when the 
Cucumber hath three leaves, he may then remove 
them to their other places. The Pompion-ſeeds 
ſhould be ſet a' finger deeper in the Earth; and the 
Conages ſhould be removed when they are a hand- 
ful high. 

Parſhep-ſeeds may be' ſown in Ofober (in the 
Wane of the Moon) but if they prove not, let him 
ſow more ſeeds in February following. WY 

Carrots ſhould be ſown at the latter end of Aprzl, 


or the beginning of May. 


_ *-Furneps'grow belt in ſandy earth, and ſhould be 


ſown at that time that Carrots are : Bur if they are 
required in'Z2zr, 'lethim' fow them in Augift, at - 
the Wane of the Moon, -* | : 

Onions require a rank fat Ground, half Dung, 
he muſt fow'them in Febraary : He may alfo fow 
Oniorr and Lettice-ſceds, and Radith-ſeeds mingled 
together in one plot for Sallets, at the ſame time in 
a hot Ground: Let him ſet Onions for Scallions to 
ſeed in OfFober, Os: . 

* Garlick' requireth a temperate Ground, not too 
rank; and tt 1s good fetting 'of it in Febrnary, and 
in OFober. | | | 
Leeks are for a rank Ground, and ſhould be fowrs 
in Ofober, h 


"| Radiſhegrequire fuch a-ground as the Onion doth; 


ow it-in February, and it wilt laſt all the Summer, 
wery Month before Woodſeer, in the wane of the 
$o : y..# E-3 Mooty 
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Moon for fear of ſceding; and he ſhall always have 
them freſh and young : But after Woodſeer hemay 
ſow thein at any-time of, the Moon: , 

| Skerrots muit be ſet in the wane, about the lat- 
tr end of. Seprember,, or beginning of Oftober. For 
the molt part all Roots ſhould be ſown in the, wane 
of the Moon. bk | | 

Lettice ſown in Auguſt, will live all winter; but 


if they arc ſown in. March, they will be ſobitter_. 


that they cannot be caten, ot 3) roe TT 
Parſley ſhould be ſown after the beginning of Au- 

gaſt, 'it will be frefh in-the ſpring all the year; it 

loveth the ſhade : The ſeeds of Parfley.and Marjo- 


ram will lie ſix weeks in the Ground before they 


come vp. SE ILDs 
Hop may be ſown in ſeeds in Aprel, but they 
will not; la!t : The Roots that arc young are good 


<4 +4 


Marygolds may be: ſown,in Auguſt for the 
Spring; he may remove the Plants above. two In- 
ches long, and they wilt grow the bigger. _ . 
Alexander is ſpwn.in, Aferch or, April; he may 
remove the Roots, ang, they will grow the next 


YrSs:12 aryet ag 3 RIviine 5:3 2019 2070. £1 2% 
Borrage- and Bugloſs, arc ſowed in, the Spring, 
and die that year. (x oe | 

Succory, or Endiveare ſown in farchor April, 
remoye them, betore. the, {pindle,, and they. will be 
the better. : Z Per 

Pennyroyal, the Roots parted,or the branches ſct 
in the ground, will grow. = | 

Mints; either the ;Roots ſct or the branches: being 
eut indivcrs places,;and.ſet in the carth, being wet, 
will thrive. age OP 


* | ; Savory \ 
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Savory fowed in the Spring commonly dyeth: bur 


. being removed, it willlive in W inter, 


Timeis ſownor ſet m the Spring, both the ſcede, 
flips, and roots of it will grow: keep it from fecd- 
ing,and it will laſt three or four years. | 

'Tanſie may be ſowed in March or April; the 
Roots being removed, will proſper. bo 
 Bloodwort may be ſowed in the Spring; its Roots 


* being new ſet will laſt long. 


Dandelyon may be ſowed in Xarch or April,and 
may be ordered as the former, ' 

Carduus-Benedictus muſt be ſowed in the Spring, 
for it will dye in the Winter, 

Wormwood is beſt to be ſetin the ſlips ; it will 
laſt three or four years. 

Clary is ſown in the Spring ; it ſeeds the ſecond 
year and then dyes. | 

Fennel may be ſown inthe ſpring and Fall; he 
may ſet the Roots, and it' will continue many 
years. 
Sweet Marjoram may be ſown in April, but it 
will dye in the Winter ; but if it be ſet,the {lips will 
proſper. 2. 

Artichokes proceed of young Plants taken from 
the old-itock : The' belt time to plant themisin 
March or April, two daycs before the full of- rhe 
Moon (yet ſome plant them in Auguſt ) lerhim ſor 
no Plants, if he may have choice, but thoſe thaf have 
the bottom knobs whole, neither let him pluck any 


Plant from the ſtock, till it beftrong; andifthe bot- 


tom-knobs are pulled off and broken, it will hardly 
we And when that he would take the Plants 


from the ſtock, let him dig the Earth half a foot 


deep round abgut the Rock, then lethimthraſt his 
| %,E 3 | Thumbs 
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Thumbs betwixt the ſtock and the Plant, keeping 


the bottom whole and unbroken, &c, 


Peaſe and Beans for the Garden muſt have the 


ſced changed every year ; if not, the.increaſe will be 
very ſmall,and grow leſs and leſs; for in three years 
the great Rounſeval and great Bean will be no big- 
Ser than the wild ones, let him do whathe can to his 
Ground, ifhe ſet or ſow them which grew there be- 
fore; . and ſo likewiſe it is with Corn, if the ſeed be 
not changed, 

If his Peaſe be in February, let him ſet theman 
inch and an halfdeep; but if he ſow them in arch 
or April. let him ſet them but aninch deep, butlet 
him be ſure that he ſet them in the Wane of the 
Moon, ſome ix or ſeven dayes before the change, or 
elſe he wi]l have a great Cod, and but ſmall Peaſe ; 
and let him ſet them downeight inches aſunder, and 
he ſhall have Peaſelong, and have them often : Let 
him ſet themin ſeveral plats, ſome in February, 
ſome in March, and others in Apri/: A Quart of 
Peaſe will ſerve to ſet a good plat of Ground. Peaſe 
and Beans will proſper well, being ſet under Trees; 
and being ſown in temperate wet weather, it will 
be a month or longer, before they will appear. 

We ſhall now proceed to give other expert and 
certain Rules for ſowing, planting, and ſetting of 
the moſt delectable Flowers and Herbs in uſe, for 
theadorning of a Summer-Garden, or a Gardenyof 
pleaſure and delight, 


Roſes are of ſeveral forts and colours, as 


' White, Red, Damask, Province, Musk , - and 


{weet-Bryar, &+,. Qfall the flowers in the Garden, 
this 1s the chief for beauty and ſweetneſs: Roſe- 
«rcesarc commonly planted jn a plat by themſelves 
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(if the Gardiners have room enough.) leaving a 

. pretty ſpace between them for gathering. Now tor 
him to get and ſet his Plants, he muit do thus: In 
the latter end of Fanuary, February, or the begin-. 
ing of March (atthe increaſe of the Moon) go to 
ſome old Roſe-trees (but nottoo old) and the Gar: 

| diner ſhall find long young ſuckers or branches, 
which ſprang up from the Root of the Tree the latt 
year, let him dig the hole deep, that he may cut 

off thoſe ſuckers cloſe to the Root (but let him rake 

heed of wounding the tree) then let him fill up the 
hole again with earth very cloſe & hard; theſe ſuck- 
ers muſt be young Plants for young Trees: If the 
2 ſuckers have too many branches, let him cur them 
x away, alſothe tops of them, they wiil take Root 
7 
d 


the better ; Then where he intends to fer them,let 
him dig holes in good ground,at the leaſt a foot deep, 
t and ſet them a good depth, treading in the Earth hard 
/, BY about them having alittle Trench near them for 
f watering, till they have taken Root. The Provoſt 
ſe BM Roſes will bear Root the ſame year that they are ſer 
s: Þ in; he may if he pleaſg, plant Strawberries,Prim- 
1 JW roſes, and Violets amongit the Roſc-trees and they 
will proſper very well. | 
d  Gilliflowers, Carnations, or F»/y-flowers, fo cal- 
of | 1cd,, becauſe in Faly they are in their prime and glo- 
or | Iy; theſe for beauty and ſcent arenext to the Roſe, 
of © they are of ſeveral curious colours, and ſmell like 
| the Cloves,and therefore of ſome arc termed Ciove- 
as | FJuly-flowers : Theſe are to be fer of yours ſlips 
nd | without ſhanks, taken from the old Body,or Root ; 
n, | and when that the Gardiner ſets them, let him leave 
one joynt (next to the leaf)at the top of the Ground, 
ſo that the Ground be above the top-of the middle 
ibs 4 E 4 joyne 2 
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56 - The Epitome of the 
Joynt; for ifhe ſet any part of the Leaves within the 
Ground, the Gil'ilowers heads will never prove, 
Earthen Pots are good, which have holes in or near 
the bottom, in which pots let him plant his Gilliflo- 
wers, and in dry weather, twice a week in the 
Summer-time ſet them in a Tub of water, for three 
hours or more, But let no water come to the to 
of the pot, but the Rain, the pot will ſuck upa ful. 
ficient moiſture at the bottom holes : The Gardiner 
ſhall never need to take in his pots butin frolty wea- 
ther. ; 
Wall-Faly-flowers uſually growing on Walls; 
(for they delight to grow in Lime, and Mortar)they 
will ſometimes ſeem dead in the Summer, and be 
green, , and bear flowers in the Winter ; they bear 
itore of ſeed, which he may ſow, and ſet the ſlips : 
If he have them$row upon a Wall, Jethim dig lit- 
tle holts betwixt the Bricks and Stones with an old 
Enife,and put in the ſeed. 
Tulips arevery beautiful Flowers, but have no 
ſcent; they adorn a Garden well,or a Houſe; their 
Roots are all like Onions, which the Gardiner muſt 
ſet in Fanrary, if there be no Froſt , andafter they 
have done bearing, about Mcchaelmas let him take 
up the Roots out of the Ground, which will be dou- 
ble, and keep them dry in a Box againſt the next 
car. | 
q Primroſes, ſo called, as theyare the firſt Flow- 
ers in the Spring; they are very ſweet, growing 
both ſingle and donble : when the Roots grow too 
great, part them in two-or three quarters, and ſet 
them again,though they. be flowered,they will grow, 
Cowlſlips are dainty ſweet Flowers, they alſo 
grow both firigle and double; and if the Roots 
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grow broad, you may ſever them as you did the 
Primroſe. | | 
Hearts-eaſe or Panſies, they are inſhape almoſt 
like a Violet : they ſhed their ſecds, and dye, but 
come thick up the next Spring. 
Lavender is wondrous ſweet, both Leaf and Flo- 
| wer, good for ſhew; their Roots will grow double 
like a Tulip, wich being parted mult be new ſet. 
Marigolds ſhew pleafant, and are of a reaſonable 
ſcent ; you may ſow them of ſecds, or ſet young 
lants; | 
F Daiſies are white, red, or mingled colours,they 
makea pretty ſhew in a Garden in the Spring; their 
Roots growing too thick and too broad, are to be 
parted and new ſet. | 
' Flower-de-luces alſo make a great ſhew in a Gar- 
, den ; the Roots are to be ſevered and new ſer, - 
which being dryed ſmell ſweet. " 
Lillies that are red makea pleaſant ſhew, but 
o | haveno ſcent; their roots grow like Garlick double, 
r | burbigger, which being parted and'new ſet, will 
t grow again, , 
y White Lillies, their roots are not like the red ; 
Cc their roots aMfo are to be parted, and ſet as the red 
1- | Lilly. 
q Crocuſes muſt be uſed and ſet as the Tulip; if 
the Gardiner ſet them in his Borders; they will 
7. | makeapretty ſhew in the Spring. 
g Lupines proceed froma ſeed ſown in April and 
o | arch; they bear a delicate floyer, and the green 
et || leaves are of a ſtrange ſhape; they bear Cods like 
yv., | ſmall Beans, in which are ſeed. 
ſo Holy-hocks are white and xed ; he may ſow them 
of feeds,or plant the root, Dov 
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| Piony muſt have the roots. parted and ſet, the 
green leaves ſpread very broad; it beareth apreat 
beautiful red flower : The ſeed of it muſt be ſown in 


the ſpring. \ 


French Mallows make a handſome ſhew; they are 
ſo to be ſowed in the ſpring. 

- Saffron flowreth about Adichaelmas ; when the 

flowers fade, it is to be ſet of roots, which ought 


. to be removed every third year about 4dſum- 


mer. 
Poppy hath a very fair flower, and of a pret- 


ty colour ; the ſeedof it mult be fowed in the 


Spring. 


Batchelors-buttons are ſowed inthe Spring-time, 


or the roots may be planted, 

Sweet Siſsly hath a pleaſant ſcent; he may ſow 
the ſeeds, or part the roots and ſet them. 

Roſe-Campions may likewiſe be ſowed of ſeed, or 
the Roots planted. 
' Flower of the Sun groweth very high, and bear- 
eth a great yellow flower, as big as the crown ofa 
hat, it openeth and ſhutteth with the Sun (like the 
Marigold ) the ſeeds muſt be ſet in February or 
arch, abouta finger deep. 

Strawberries are white, red,and green ; but the 
beſt Strawberries are gathered out of the Woods, 
which have Roots well bearded; Let him ſet them 


' in Fanuary, February, or in Auguſt, three inches 


one from the other, in the beginning of the laſt Quar- 
tcrof the Moon. | 
I ſhall next follow the order of the growing and 
ſetting of green ſweet Herbs for the Summer-Gar- 
den. ; | 
Angelica groweth big and, broad , and laſteth 


* long; 
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long; you may ſow it\of ſeeds in the Spring, and 
the Roots may be removed after the firlt year, Lo- 
vage groweth much like to Angelica, and it is tobe 
ordered in the like manner, 

Anniſeeds are produced of ſeeds ſowed; they 
dye the firſt year,and ſo doth Coriander, | 
Coaſt-mary may be ſowed of ſeeds, or the roots 
parted and ſet in Afarch, are belt, 

Featherfew is to be ſowed in arch or April. 
Oculus Chrilti is beſt ro be ſowed of ſceds, or 
; _ any remove of the young Plants, and new ſet 
- [4 em, 
| Herb-of-Grace,or Rue, the be't way to ſet it is of 
, fps; it is green molt part ofthe year, and thrives 
beit in the ſhade: Southernwood is to be ordered 
y like Rue, 
Dutch-box grows green molt part of the year, it 
r | is very handſom for Works and Borders; he may 
part the Roots andfet them. x 
- Roſemary is a tender Herb, the beſt ſetting of 
a | it:is in 4pril, or inthe end of March, the Gardi- 
e | ner muſt ſet ſuch as have no Bloſſoms, and ashe 
r | takes it from the Branch , but by no means let him 
.{liveit, or tear the ſlips, but cut them off a little 
e || from the body, leaving fome few leaves behind on 
5, || the piece, and thenit will grow again, otherwiſe 
n | the body being hurt, it will never grow. ; 
0 Bay-roots will proceed from the Bay-berry,being 
- | ſctin the Spring, orhe may plant the young ſuckers 
which ſpring from the Root. : 
d  Hony-ſuckles or Wood-bine, the Gardiner muſt 
et them in Woods or Hedges in the Fields, but let 
himdig mn to have their Roots z prune them, 
and plant them againſt the: ſide of. a Houſe, Leaf 
; diy 
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Wall, or Pole, and they will yield a moſt pleaſant 
ſhade,or a comfortable ſcent:They mult be taken up 
in Fanuary,February,or the beginning of the Spring, 

| Hedges or Quick-ſets- in his Gardens, may be 
made either with Suckers of Goosberry-trees, Cur- 
rants, Privet, or Hauthan-thorn, planted in Fanu- 
ary and February, at the Increaſe of the Moon, 

Eglantine, or Sweet. bryar, is to be ſet on ſuck- 
ers alfo, and in thoſe months alſo, as the former ; 
they will grow from the Red-Hips, which they 
bear, but it will be long before they come to any 
bigneſs. 

In Az2ut, four days after the change, or three 
days before the Full Moon, let the Gardiner cut all 
his winter Herbs withire an handful of the Ground, 
then will they get head againſt the V Vinter, and it 
will preſerve them the better from hard weather ; 
and in the end of Seprember, let him ſift the earth, 
or a good Mould upon them, to cover the Roots 
well, otherwiſe the Froſt and Rain will bear the 
Earth from the Roots, that the Herbs will be in dan- 
ger of being kiled, And ſuch Herbs as the Gardi- 
ner intends to keep againit V Vihter, let him cut 
them often, to keep them from ſeeding (for ſeed. 
ing doth kill moſt Herbs) by this means they will 
livethe better in VVinter; but let him have a care 
that he do bur ſeldom cut his Herbs in the wane of 
the Moon. | 

To have Flowers great , let him remove them 
once a year, the ſecondor third day before the Full 
Moon, and ſo Plant then in Auguſt, as in Afarch 
_ the weather being warm, and the grapnd wet, they 

will grow. | 
To dry Herts for Broths of for Chelts, he _ 
make 
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make uſe of Plants ſet in the San in Angxſt in their 
Flowers; as V Vinter-ſavory, Time, Marjoram, 
Pennyroyal , Mints , Balm, Roſemary-Tops, 
Marigolds, Lavender, Roſe-leaves, &c. Let him 

ather them as he dries them, when he ſees the 
morning fair and hot, and the Herbs dry. | 

The beſt and worthieſt Roots of Herbs, for the 
molt part are to be gathered in apt and fit ſeaſons and 
places, when that the Leaves are beginning to fall 
off, and the Fruits and Seeds already ſhed, ſo that 
the ſeaſon. be fair : For done in a Rainy day, the 
Roots will be rendered the weaker, when they are 
filled with unneceſſary moiſture, Da 

The Flowers 1n like manner are to be gathered, 
as the Borrage, Bugloſs, and all others of like ſorr, 
when they are wholly opened, and before they are 
feeble, -except the Flowers, of the Roſe and” Jefa- 
mine, which ought to be gathered for the better.and 
longer keeping before that they are much, or rather 
but alittle opened. S 20 

© The Leayes and whole Herbs are to be gathered, 
when that they are. come to their growth and per- 
feftion. LF = 
. The Fruits, and. Mellons, Cucumbers, Citrons, 
and-Gourds,, when they appear yellow, and arc 
come to.their perfectgrowth and perfetion. 
\" The Seeds in like condition are to be gathered 
when they are well ripened, and before they ſhed 
on the Earth ; but thoſe that do remain on the earth, 
after the Herbs'are throughly dried, ought to be 
rubbed forth with the hands, and kept unto the time 
of ſowing. | "= 

Let the Gardiner remember that ſeeds ought to 
be gathered in a clear ſeaſon, and in-the wane of 
the Moon, And 
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Andlet the Gardiner take this for a general Rule 


to be obſerved, That always all thoſe things that 
are to be gathered, as the Herbs, Flowers, Roots, 
Fruits, and Seeds, that they are to be gathered in a 
fair and dry ſeaſon, and inthe decreaſe of the Moon. 

The Herbs which the Owner intends to keep, are 
to be pickt, and to be preſerved by cleanſing; let 
them be dricd in thefhade, the place being open to- 
wards-the South, not moiſt, and free from ſmoak 


and duſt, T 


Theſe are to be put in Leather-bags rather than 


Canvas, the mouths at the hanging up faſt tied, or 
into wooden Boxes of the Box-tree, to the end that 
the Herbs may not loſe their proper virtues. 

The Flowers ought.to be dried no otherwife thar 
by the,Sun at Noon, but more eſpecially through 
the ſharp heat of the fame, together with the heat 

of the Air, unlefs it be our Rofe;of the Garden, 
which is to be preſerved for a longer time, andit is 
to be longer, dried, and more moderately in a high 
place, ſtanding open to the Sun at Noon, or fo that 
the *'Sun-beams center into, but” yet- touch not the 
SOGWIW. :_ 72-7 * 

The beſt way for drying of Flowers, is to lay 
them in a temperate pes free from moiſture, dult, 
and ſmoak, and to itir map $+- and fro, that they 
corrupt pot in the drying, fo as to lofe neither co- 
lour, nor the natural favour, © Nets 


'_ The finer ſecdsare-to be preſerved in Leather: 


bags, or in Earthen Veſſels, having very narrow. 
mouths, or elſe in Glaſs-bottles, or Gally-glaſſes 
very well topped. 

But the ſeeds of Onions, Chibols, and Leeks, 
as alſo of Poppv, are to be preſerved inHusks and 


Heads. f For 
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For the preſerving of Roots, the Gardiner -ought 


tolearn and exerciſe two means; the,one for keep- 


ing of them freſh,and the other for the round Roots, 


_ as the Navew, Radiſh, Carrot, and other likeſorts, 


for to preſervethem dry. ; | 

The way and means to preſerveRoots freſh, is ta 
bury them in a Cellar, in Gravelor Sand wel{ turn- 
ed-upon them, or in a Garden-ground reaſonably 
deep digged, evenas he doth for the Radiſh and 'Na- 
vew inthe Earth, that he may enjoy the commodi- 
ty of them for the greater part of the- Winter : To 
preſerve Roots dry, the Gardiner (after the.ptuck- 
ing of the Roots out of the Earth) ought to waſh 
them very clean with Conduit or Spring-water, af; 
terwards to cut away all the fmall and-hairy Roots ; 
which done, to dry them in a ſhadowy place, free 
from the beams of the Sun, if ſo be that they are 
ſlender or thin Rin'd, as the roots of the Fennel, Suc- 
cory, Parſley, Endive, Borrage, Buglofs, Sperage, 
and ſundry ſuch like * But if the Roots are thickof 
Rind, of a grofs Efſence, and big, then muſt: the 
Gardiner lay them dry in the Sun at Noon-day, a$ 
the' Roots of Gentian , the Earth-Apple, Briony, 
Rapontick, Ariftolocia, or any others like them, *. 

All the Field-Plants, Flowers, and Roots, arc 


| longer in Nature, but in ſubſtance inferiour tothe 


Garden-plants, &-c. IS 2, 
Among wild Plants, thoſe growing on the Moun- 


© tains, do excel the others in property. 


Amongſt all Plants, thoſe are of a ſtronger Na- 
ture, more eſpecially thoſe that are of a livelier co-. 
lour, better taite and ſavour. | | 

The Herbs which one would uſe for the Kitchin, 
ought rather to be gathered with a Knife, ——_ 

above 
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above.the Earth; .when they are ſhot up to their per- 
fet. growth, as the Beets, Succory, Atach, Bor- 
rape, Marigold, Colewort, Endive, Clary, Roc- 
ket, Baſil, Marjoram, Mercury, Lettice, Parſley, 
and many others. | 

Thus I have, as briefly as I could, diſcourſed of 
Fruits, ſundry Herbs, and Flowers, how they are 
properly to be gathered, and,according to their di- 
verlity,to be preſerved; all which Inſtructions and 
rare Secrets, I have in part borrowed out of the 
Treaſures of the beſt and moſt experienced Profeſ. 
ſors of Husbandry ; together with what I have got 
through my earneſt. Importunity from ſome of my 
moſt intimate Friends. 1 befcech God to vouchſafe 
his Bleſſing to theſe my poor Endeavours, 


a 


Of Bees. 


T* the keeping of Bees there is little charge, but 
they require good attendance to the time that 
they ſhall ca(t the Swarm. To which purpoſe it will 
be convenient that the Hive be ſet in a Garden or an 
Orchard, whereas they may be kept from the North- 
wind, and the mouth of the Hive towards the Sun, 
In F#ne and Fuly, they do moit commonly caſt, and 
they ſhould have ſome low Trees nigh to them be- 
fore the Hive, that the Swarm may light upon; 
and when when the Swarm is knit, takea Hive, and 
ſplint it within with three or four ſplints, that the 


| Byes may knit their Combs unto it, and amnoint the , 
ip 


ints and ſides of the Hive with a little Honey ; 
and if he have no Honey,let him take ſweet Oream, 
and then ſet a Stool-or a Form nigh to the ſwarm, 
and lay a clean waſhed. {hect upon the ſtoo!, and then 
| | * oof 
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Art of Husbandry. 6% 
let him hold the ſmall end of the Hive downwards 
and ſhake the Bees into the Hive, .and then preſent- 
ly ſet it upori'the ſtool, and turn the corners of the 
ſheet over the Hive: Let him leave one place open, 
that the Bees may go in and out; but let him do 
this quietly ; for he muſt not in any wiſe fight or 
ſtrive with them: And let him lay Nettles 01 the 

| boughs where they wete knit, to drive them 
from the place; and then let .him watch them all 
that day, that they go not away; and-at night, 
when all are gone up to the Hive, let him take it 
away, and ſetit where it ſhall ſtand, and take awa 
the ſheet, and let him have Clay ready rewpirad 
to lay about it upon a board or ſtone where it ſhall 
ſtand, that no wind come in ; but the board is bet- 

If ter, and warmer. Let him leave a hole open on 

the South-ſide, of three Inches broad, and an Inch 

of height, for the Bees to cnter in and out, And 
then let him make a coveting of Wheat or Rye- 

i ſtraw to cover, and houſe the Hiye above, and let 

him ſet the Hive two foot or more above the Earth 

upon the itakes, fo that a Mouſe, nor any othef 

Beaſts or Vermine may come near it But if a Swarm 

4 | be caſtlate in che year, they ſhould be fed with Ho- 

ny in the Winter, and laid upon a thine narrow 

board, or Slate, or Lead put into the Hive, and 

14 | nother thin board {ſhould be fet before every Hives 

ve | Pouth, that no wind come in ; and to have four or 

wil five little nicks made in the nether-fide, that a Bee 
may come out or go in, and ſo faitned, that the 


Th wind blow it not down; and ſo ordered, that he 
n, | >y take itup whenhe will, Thar Hive that is fed, 
en | |t the mouthof it be ſtopt clean, that other Bees 


c/1e not in; for if they do, they will fight and kill 
= F one 
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one another.. And let him beware that no Waſps 
come into the Hive; for they will kill the Bees, and 
eat the Hony., There is alſo a Bee called a Drone, 
which is greater than another Bze : This Drone will 
eat the Hony, and gather nothing , and therefore 
they thould be killed; it is a common ſaying, that 
the hath loſt her ing, and that therefore ſhe will 
not labour as the others do. 


How to keep Beaſts aud other Cattel, 


Fa Husbandman would keep Cattel well to his 

L profit, he muſt have ſeveral Cloſes and Paſtures 
to put them in, the which ſhould be well quick-ſct- 
ted, ditched, or hedged, that at his pleaſure, he 
may ſever his biggeſt and ſtrongett Cattel from the 
weakeſt, andeſpecially in Winter time, when they 
| ſhallbe foddered. And though a man be but a Far- 
mer, and ſhall have his Farm twenty years,it is leſs 
colt for him, and more profit for him to quickſet, 
ditch, or hedge, than to have his Cattel go before 
the Herd men ; ſor let the Husbandman ſpend in IF . 
three years as much mony as the keeping of his [ 
Bzaſts, Swine, and Sheep do coſt him in the years. | & 
Then alwaics afcer he ſhall have all manner of Cat- 
tel with the tenth part of the colt ; and the beaſts F , 
ſhall like much the better, and by this means the 
Herdſman ſhall have for every bealt two pencea 
| Quarter, or thercabouts. And the Swine-herd will F ;: 
have for every Swine at leaſt a penny, Then he 
muſt have a ſhepherd ofhis own; or elſe he ſhallne- NF. 
ver thrive : Then reckon Meat, Drink, and Wages 
for his Shepherd, the Herdſmans, and the Swane- 
herds Hire: theſe charges willdoublc his Rent, - 
Tn t ariſe 
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ariſenigh to do ſo, except his Farm be aboye forty 
pounds per, Annum. Now let us compute what 
theſe Charges will come to in three years; but let 
himlay out as much money in Quick-ſetting, ditch- 
ing, and hedging, and in three years he ſhall be 
diſcharged for ever, and much of his labour ; he 
and his ſervants may do with their own hands, and 
ſave much mony. And then hath heevery field in 
ſeverality, and by theafſentof the Lord and the Te- 
nants, every Neighbour may exchange his Lands 
with the other, And then ſhall his Farm be twice 
' | as good in profitto the Tenant as it was before, and 
, as much Land kept in tillage; by this means the 
: rich man ſhall not over-eat the poor man with his 
 Þ Cattel, and the fourth part of the Hay and Straw 
. ſhall ferve his Cattel better ina Paſture, than four 
Y Þ times ſo much will do ina Houſe, and leſs atten- 

dance, and the Cattel ſhall like the better, 


» I” Tobuy fat Cattel. 
in F the Graſier ſhalt buy fat Oxenor Kine, lethim 
"y | handlethem, and ſee that they are ſoft on the 


S. ÞÞ fore-crop behind the ſhoulder and upon the hinder- 
- moſt Rib, and upon the Huckle-bone, and the 
Nache by the Tail : Let bim' ſee that the Ox havea 
he great Cod, and the Cow a great Navel; for then it 
el Bf is very likely that they are well tallowed. Andlet 
him take heed where he buyes any lean Cattel or 
he fat, and of whom, and where it was bred: For if 
ic- Ff he buy out of a better ground than he hath of his 
2c own, that Cattel will not like with his. ' Alſo let 
nc” F fim look; that there be no manner of fickneſs a- 
monglt the Cattel : Ts” #2; be any Murren 

| ; + ol 
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68 The Epitome of the 
or Long-ſaught among 'them, which may prove 
very Gangerous ; for a beaſt may take a ſickneſs ten 
or twelve-dayes or -more before-it appears, on 
them, | 


& 


. let him ſee that they are young and likely to give 


To buy lean Cattel, 


Hat Hubandman that will thrive, muſt be well 
furniſhed with Cattel, he muſt rear and breed | 
ſome Calves and Foals, or elſe he muſt be a Buyer. ' 
If hebuy Oxen for the Plough, let him look that 
t1ey are young & not gouty,ncither broken of Rair, 
of Tail, or of Pizzle, It he buy Kine for the Pail, 


g00d Milk ;. and let him be ſure that he feed her : 
Calves well, And. if he buy lean Oxen, let him 7 
feed andfat them, the younger they are, the bet- ; 
ter they will feed, and ſooner gain fleſh: but (as we t 
bave ſaid)ler him look well to the Hair, thatitſtare © ; 
not,and that the Bealt lick himſelf, be whole mouth- t 
V 
C 
h 


ed, and want no teeth, And though he have the 
Gout, andbe broken both of Tail and Pizzle, yet 
will he feed, . But the Gouty Ox will-not be driven 
far. Let him alſo be ſure, that he have abroad | - 
Rib and a thick Hide, that he be looſe skinned, that I þ,. 
it jtick not hard nor (trait to his Ribs, for then he ſÞ - 
will not ſeed, | | f 


To Rear Calves, | an 


T' is convenient for a Husbandman to rear Calves, mz; 
R and eſpecially thoſe that come betwixt Candie- rot 
»a and ay; for at that ſeaſon he may beſt ſpare 
Milk, and-by-that time the Calf:fhall be weaned, 
« es there 
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ry ere will be Graſs enough'to put him into, andar 
Winter he. will be bis enough to ſave himſelfa=- 
mongſt other beaſts, with a little favour. The-Dam 
of the Calf ſhall Bull again, ahd bring another by 
the ſame time of the year : but if he ihall garry rill 
after May, the Calf will be weak in Winter, and. 
the Dam will not bull again, but oftentimes go 
barren. And ifhe ſhall reara Calf that cometh at- 
ter Michaeimai, it will be coſtly to keep the Calf 
all the Winter ſeaſon at Hay,. and the Dam at hard 
_ in thehouſe, as they uſe in the plain Champi- 
on Countries, And a Cow ſhall give more milk 
with a little graſs and ſtraw, lying without in a 
Cloſe, than he ſhall do with Hay and Straw lying in | 
A Houſe, for the hard neat drycth up the Milk. Bur 
he that hath no Paſture muſt do as he may : but yer 
it is better for the Husbandman to ſell thoſe Cilves, 
than to rear them, becauſe of the colt, and alſo for' 
the profit of the Milk to his Houſe, . and the rather 
the Cow will take the Bull, Ifthe Husbanaman go 
with an Ox-plough jt is convenient'that he re3r two 
Ox-Calves, and two Cow-Calves at the leaſt to up- 
ho!d his ttock : and if he rear more, it will be the 
more profitable for him. It is better for the Hug- 
bandman to wean his Calves at Graſs, than at hard 
meat, if they went to graſs before. And that ma1 
that may have a Paſture for his Kine, and another 
for his Calves, and water.in them both, may rear 
and breed good beaſts with little coſt. And if th : 
Husbandman wean his Calves with Hay, it will 
s | make them big-bellied, and they are the Iikelier to 
'- | rot when they go-to graſs. In Winter they ſhon{d 
c be put in a Houſe by themſelves, and given Hay 
ona night, and "FU in a ove Poſture in the day 
T4 | time, 
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time, which will render them much the betterto 


handle whea they ſhall be Kine or Oxen. 


To geld Calves, 


T will bea fit time to geld Calves in the old of the 
Moon, when they-are ten or twenty dayes old ; 

for then is leaſt danger, and the Ox ſhall be the 
higher, and the longer of body, and the longer 
horned. And that may be thus proved: take two 
Ox-calves, both of them of one kind, one making, 
and both of one age, geld- one of them, and let the 
other go forth, and be a Bull, And putthem both 
jn one paſture until they are four or five years old, 


'and then thall you ſee the Ox-calf far greater eve- 


ry way than the Buil, There 1s no other caufe of 
this but the gelding. And if hegeld them not till 
they area yearvld, there will be the more danger, 
and he will be leſs of body, and ſhorter horned. 


Of which # the greateſt loſs, a Lamb. - 
| Caif, or Foal, 


T isleſs damage to a Husbandman to have his 
Cow to caſt her Calf, than an Ewpto caſt her 
Lamb; for the Calf will ſuck as much Milk erc it be 


' fitto be killed, as it is worth, and of the Ewpcom- 


Eth no profit of the Milk, but the Lamb. Howſo- 
ever they uſe in ſome places to milk their Ews when 
they have weaned their Lambs, but that is a great 
hurt-to the Ews, inſomuch that it will cauſe them 
that they willnot take the Ram at rhe time of the 
year, becauſe of their leanneſs, but grow barren. 
And if a Mare caſt her Foal, that is thrice ſo _ 
as. 7 oſs, 
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' toſs, Forifthe Foal come of a good breed, the loſs 


is ſo much the greater, and ina ſhort time the Foal 
may be ſold for as much money as would buy many 
Calves and Lambs. | 


What Cartel ſhould go tagether in one Paſture, 


Eaſts alone, not Horſes alone, nor Sheep alone, 
(exceptit be Sheep upon a very high Ground) 

will not eat Paiture even, but leave many in Fees 
and high graſs in divers places, except it beover- 
laid with Cauttel. Therefore we may the better 
take notice, that Horſes and Beaits will agree well 
in one Paſture, for there is fome manner of Graſs 
that a Horſe will eat, that a Beaſt will not, as th+ 
Fitches, Flaihes, and low places, and all the hol- 
low Bundes and Pipes grow therein. Bur Horſes 
and Sheep will not ſo well agree, except it be ſheep 


| tofeed; for a ſheep will go on abare Paiture, and 


will eat the ſweetelt Graſs, and ſo will a Horſe, but 
he would have it longer. Howſoever he will eat ag 
cloſe to-the Earth as a ſheep, bathe cannot ſo ſoon 


fill his belly.To a Hundred Beaſts the Husbandman 


or Graſfier may put in twenty Horſes. If it be low _ 
ground, and if tnere be Graſs enoygh, he may pur 

inan hundred ſheep, and ſoafter = rate,the paſture 
more or leſs: and after this manper they may feed ' 

or cat the C'ioſe even, and leave but few tufts. Bur 
if it be high ground, let him put in more theep,and 
leſs Beaſts, and Horſes, Milch Kine and draught 
Oxen will eat a Cloſe much barer than as many fat 


Kine and Oxen. A Milcz Cow may have tog 


much meat, for if ſhe grow far, ſhe will the ra- 
ther take Bull, and give leſs Milk for the fatneſg . 
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foppeth the Pores and the Veins that ſhould bring 
the Milk to the Paps, And therefore mean, Graſs - 
is belt to keep herin'a low. eltare. And if a Cow 
be fat, .when ſhe ſtfould Calve, then is there great 
h1zard of her, ai.d the Cali thall be the leſs ; bur 
the Husbandman cannot allow his Draught Ox too 
much meat, except it be the after Mathe ofa low- | 
mown Meadow, for that will cauſe him to have the 
the Girte, and then he is not ſo fit to labour, And 
if there be too muchGraſs in a Cloſe, the Catrel ſhell 
| feed ſo much the worſe, for a good bite to the carth 
is ſufficient; for if it be long, the Beaſts will bite 
off the topand no more, for that is {wectand the 0- 
ther lyeth itill upon the Ground,and rotteth,and no 
Beaſts will cat it but Horſes in Winter : But the'e 
Bzaſts, Horſe, and Sheep, may not be foddered 
together in Winter; for then they ſhould be ſever- 
ed, forelſe-the Beaſts with their- Horns will gore 
both the Horſes and the Sheep in their bellies. - It 
will be neceſſary to make i{tanding Cratches to caſt 
their Fodder in, and theStaves ſet right enough to- 
gether for pulling their Fodder out too. hattily for 
ſhedding. And if it be laid upon the Earth, te 
fourth' part thereof will be lot : bor if he is forced 
tolay iton the Earth, Jethim lay it every timein a 
new place, for the old will ſpoil the new. 


Of Swine, 


M—-He Husbandman that is well furniſhed with 0- 
ther Cattel, it will alſo be very profitable for 

hitn that he have Swine: it is a commoir faying, 
Tha he that hath Sicep, Swine, and Bees, ſleep 
- lieor wake he, may thrive: and the ſaying is, - 
6 nn OPS ee on CT. 
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conveniently keep : let them be Boars and Sows all, 
and no Hogs. Andif he be ableto rearlix Pigs a 
year, then let two of them be Boars, and twoof _ 
them Sows, and fo to continue afterithat rate : For 

a Boar will requireaslittle Keeping as a Hog, and 

is much better than a Hog, and hath more meat on 
him, and is ready at all times to cut in the Winter. 

ſeaſon, and to be laid in Souſe, And a Sow before 
ſhe be fit to be killed, ſhall bring forth as many Pigs 

and more, as ſhe is worth ; and her body is not the- 
worſe, 'but will be as good Bacon as a Hog, and . 
asketh as little keeping, but at ſuch a time as ſhe 
hath Pigs. And if his Sow hath -more Pigs than he 
intends to rear, let him ſell them, or diſpoſe of 
them for his Family ; but let/him rear thoſe Pigs 
thit come about Lent, eſpecially at the beginning 
of Summer ; for they cannat be reared in Winter 
for cold, without great colt, 1,302.7 LIB 


Of the' Properties of Horſes. 


" Good Horſe hath ſeveral properties, twoof 
a Man, two of Bauſon or Badger, four of a 
Lyon, nine of an Ox, nine of a. Hare, nine ofa 
Fox, nineofan Aſs, tenofa Woman, | 
The two properties that a Horſe hath of Man, is 
to have a proud heart ; the ſecond is to be bold and 
hardy. | Sy; | 
The two properties that a Horſe hath of a Bauſon 
vr-Badger, . is firſt to have a white Raſeor Ball on 
the Forchead ; the ſecong to havea white Foot, TY 
A ; | | "The 


hg 


FRE, 
cauſe that. from theſe things the greateſt profit ari- 
ſeth with the leaſt :coft. Therefore let'the Husband- 
mancohſider with himſelf how many Swinehecan 
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' Erſtty, be prick-Earcd, the ſecond -is to be little- 
- Eared, the third is to. be round-ſided, the fourth 


The four properties that a Horſe hath of a Lion, 
is firlt to have a broad Breaſt, the ſecond to be tif. 
Necked, the third to be wild-of Countenance, the 
fourth to have good legs. 

- Thenine properties that a Horſe hath ofan Ox, 

is ficit to be broad-Ribbed, the ſecond to be low: 
Brawned, the third to be ſhort-Paſturned, the fourth 
to have great ſinews, the fiſth to be wide. betwixt 
Challes, the fixth to have agreat Noſe, the ſc. 
venth to be big on the Chine, the eighth to be fat 
and wall fed, the ninth to be upright itanding. 
. Thenine properties thata Horſe hathof a Hare, 
is firſt to be ſtiff-eared, the ſecond to have great cies, 
the third to have round eyes, the fourth to have 
lean Head, the fifth to have lean Knees, the ſixth 
to be light of Foot, the ſeventh to turn upon a light 
ground. the eighth to have ſhort Buttocks,the ninth 
to have two good Fillets. 

The nine properties that a horſe hath of a Fox, is 


as p——_—Y — a—. ans awe =» <4 


is to be fide-Tailed, the fifth is to be ſhort-Legg'd, 
the ſixth is to be black-Legg'd, . the ſeventh is to be 
ſhort-Trotting, the eighth is to be well-Coloured, 
theninth is to have alittle Head. | 
; Thenine properties that an Horſe hath of an Aſs, 
the firſt is to be ſmal-Mouthed, the ſecond is to be Þ b 
long-Reined, the third' is to be thin-Creſted, the © n 
fourth is to be ſtrait-backed,the fifth is to have ſmall I ki 
Stones, the ſixth is to have Lath-Legs, the ſeventh I in 
is to be round-Footed, the Eighth is to be hollow- © m 
Footed, the ninth is to have a rough Foot. a 
The ten properties a Horſe hath of a Woman, the 
firſt is to be merry at Meat, the ſecond is to be __. 
2 _  Paccd, 
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apt of Fmukandey xy 
Paced, the third is to have abroad Fore-head, the 


fourth is to have broad Buttocks, the fifth is to be 


hard of ward, theſixth is to be eaſie tobe leapt upon, 
the ſeventh is to be good at a long Journey, the 
eighthis to be ever buſic with theTongue,the ninth is 
to be chewing the Bridle, the tenth is to be ative 
and itirring under a man, 


Of the divers Diſeaſes of Cattel, and the Reme- 
dies thereof, and firſt of the Murrain, © 


TT He Murrain proceeds from a ranknels of Blood, 

it apppeareth firit moſt commonly in the 
Head;for the Head will ſwel},& the Eies wax great, 
and run'with water, and froth at the mouth, which 
are certain ſigns that the Beaſt is paſt remedy ; for 
he will not eat after he hath fallen ſick, The belt 
way is to tye him, and to makea deep pit hard by 
the place where he dyeth, and ſo to caſt him in, and 
cover him cloſe with earth, that no Dogs may come 
tothe Carrion. For as many Beaſts as ſmell of that 
Carrion, are very likely to be infefted. Andthen 
let them take the skin, and carry it to the Tafiners, 
and fell it, It hath been a common charitable cu- 
ſftom, to'take the bare Head of the ſame beaſt, and 
put it upon along pole, and ſet it on a Hedge fait 
bound to a ſtake by the high-way ſide, thatevery 
man that rideth or goeth by that way, may ſee and 
know by that fign, that-there' is ſickneſs of Gattel 
in that Townſhip. And the good honeſt Husband- 
men. in thoſe parts are of opinion,. that this-miay be 
a means that the Murrain' may the ſooner ceaſe; 
when the beaſt is flay'd, the Murrain wilt appeat 
betwixt the fleſhand the skin, and it will riſe 0 
SAT | 
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_ . Thefour properties that a Horſe hath ofa Lion, 
is firſt to have a broad Breaſt, the ſecond to be itif. 
Necked, the third to be wild-of Countenance, the 
fourth to have good legs. 

The nine properties that a Horſe hath ofan Ox, 
is firit to be broad-Ribbed, the ſecond to be low: 
Brawned, the third to be ſhort-Paſturned,the fourth 
to have great finews, the fiſth to be wide. betwixt 
Challes, the ſixth to have a great Noſe, the ſe. 
venth to be big on the Chine, the eighth to be fat 
and wall fed, the ninth to be upright itanding. 

. Thenine properties thata Horſe hathof a Hare, 
is firſt to be ſtiff-eared, the ſecond to have great cies, 
the third to have round eyes, the fourth to havea 
lean Head, the fifth to have lean Knees, the ſixth 
to be light of Foot, the ſeventh to turn upon a light 
ground, the eighth to have ſhort Buttocks,the ninth 
to have two good Fillets. 
| The nine properties that a horſe hath of a Fox, is 


| Erftty, be prick-Eared, the ſecond is to be little- 


Eared, the third is to. be. round-ſided, the fourth 
is to be fide-Tailed, the fifth is to be ſhort-Legs'd, 
the ſixth is to be black-Legg'd, . the ſeventh is to be 
ſhort-Trotting, the eighth is to be well-Coloured, 


theninth is to have alittle Head. 


- The nine properties that.an Horſe bath of an Aſs, 
the firſt is to be ſmal-Mouthed, the ſecond is to be 
long-Reined, the third' is to be thin- Creſted, the 
fourth is to be ſ{trait-backed,the fifth is to have ſmall 
Stones, the fixth is to have Lath-Legs, the ſeventh 
is to be round-Footed, the Eighth is to be hollow- 
Footed, the ninth is to have a rough Foot. 

The ten properties a Horſe hath of a Woman, the 
firſt is to be merry at Meat, the ſecond is to be 7 
$6 . Paccg, 
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Art of Husbandry, 7 
Paced, the third 1s tohave abroad Fore-head, the 


fourth is to have broad Buttocks, the fifth is to be 


hard of ward, the ſixth is to be eaſie tobe leapt upon, 
the ſeventh is to be good at a long Journey, the 
eighthis to be ever bulic with theTongue,theninth is 
to be chewing the Bridle, the tenth is to be ative 
and itirring under a man, 


Of the divers Diſeaſes of Cattel, and the Reme- 
dies thereof, and firſt of the Murrain, © 


Tr Murrain procceds from a ranknels of Blood, 
it apppeareth firit molt commonly in.the 
Head;for the Head will ſwel},& the Eies wax great, 
and run'with water, and froth at the mouth, which 
are certain ſigns that the Beaſt is paſt remedy; for , 
he will not eat after he hath fallen ſick, The belt 
way is totye him, and to makea deep pit hard by 
the place where he dyeth, and ſo to caſt him it, and 
cover him cloſe with earth, that no Dogs may come 
tothe Carrion. For as many Beaſts as ſmell of that 
Carrion, are very likely to be infeted. Andithen 
let them take the skin, and carry it to the Tafiners, 
and fell it. It hath been a common charitable cu- 
ftom, to take the bare Head of the ſame beaſt, and 
put it upon along pole, and ſet it on a Hedge fait 
bound to a ſtake by the high-way ſide, that every 
man that rideth or goeth by that way, may ſee and 
know by that ſign, that-there' is ſickneſs of Cattel 
in that Townſhip. And the good honeſt Husband- 
men. in thoſe parts are of opinion, . that thismay be 
ameans that the Murrain' may the ſooner ceaſe; 
when the beaſt is flay'd, the Murrain wilt appet 
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' 76 The Epitome of the . 
like a Jelly or Froth an inch deep or more; and the + 
beſt Remedy for the Murrain, is to takea ſmall 
Curtain-rod, and bind it hard about the Beaſts neck, 
and that will cauſe the blood to.com into the Neck ; 
and on the other fideof the Neck, there is a Vein 
that a man may feelwith his finger, then lethim take { 
a blood-lron, and ſet it ſtraight upon the Vein, and | 
blood him on both ſides, and let him bleed the quan- 
tity of a pint, or nigh it, and then lethim take a- 
'- way the cord,and it will ſtanch bleeding, And thus 
let him ſerve all his Cattel in that Cloſe or paſture, 
- by Gods bleſling there ſhall no more of them be 

CK, 


Of the Long-ſaught, with the Remedy. 
"His ſickneſs will endure long, it is perceived by ] 


its hoiſſing, the Beaſt will ſtand much, and eat I [i 
bur little, and grow very hollow and thin, and he { 
will hoiſt twenty times in an hour, but few ſuch by 
do mend. The beſt Remedy is to keep the Cattel hi 
in ſundry places, and as many as were in company T 


with that Beaſt that firit fell ſick, to let them blood rl 


a little. There are many Farriers that can ſever- ſl 
them, that is, to cut the Dew-lap before ; there is th 
a Graſs called Fetter-graſs, take that Graſs, and Ca 
bruiſe it a little in a Morter, and put thereof as ſh 
much as a Hens Egg into the ſame Dew-lap, -and th 
be careful that it fall notout, _ | 5 

| x 
th 


A Of Dewholm, and the hard Remedy thertof. 


into & Paſture full of rank Graſs, where he 


; —_— Diſeaſe comes when a hungry Beaſt is put 


"rt. of Husbandry. 3” 
will eat ſo- much, that his ſides will ſtand as high 
as his back-bone, and at other times the one ſide 
more than the other. When the Beaſt hath this diſ- 
ceaſe withthe ſwelling, hemuſt not be driven haſtily 
nor laboured. The ſubſtance of this diſtemper is 
$ but a wind, and therefore he ſhould be ſoftly dri- | 
J ven, but not ſuffered to lie down. I have ſeen a 
Farrier take a Knife and thruſt the Beaſt thorow the. 
skin and the fleſh, two Inches deep or more, fix 
Inches or more through the Ridge-bone, that the 
wind may come out; for the wind lieth betwixt the 
Fleſh and the great Paunch. 


Of the Ryſen upon, and the Remedy thereof, 


Ew or no men know from whence this Diſeaſe 
4 procecdeth ; but you may perceive it by ſwel- 
ling in the Head, and more eſpecially by the Eies; 
for they willrun on water, and cloſe the'beaſts ſight, 
which many times cauſes them to dye within an 
hour or two, if they are not ſuddenly taken in hand. 
The cauſe of this diſeaſe is, that there is a Bliſter - 
riſen pnder the Tongue, the which Bliſter muſt be 
ſlit witha Knife acroſs: when he hath pulled out 
the Tongue,let him rub the Bliſter well with Salt,& 
take a Hens Egg,and break it inthe beaſts mouth, 
ſhell and all, and caſt Salt withit, and hold up the 
the beaſts head, that all may be ſwallowed down in- 
to the body. But the breaking of the Bliſter is the 
great help,let him drive the Beaſt alittle about, and 
this ſhall cure him by the help of God, 


of 
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Of the Turn, and the Remedy thereof. 


T” Here are Beaſts that will turn about when they 

eat their meat, and willnot feed: "Tis a dan- 
« gerous diſcaſe for them, by reaſon that they are ſub- 
zect to fall in Pits, Ditches, or Waters. The cauſe 
of this Diftemper procceds from a bladder in the 


Fore-head, between the Brain-pan and the Brains, 


the which muſt be taken out, or elſe the Beaſt ſhall 
never mend, but it will kill him.' This is the Re- 
medy, and the greatelt Cure that can be on a Beaſt: 
Take the Beaſt and throw him down, and bind his 
four feet together, and with his Thumb let him 
thruſt the Beaſt in the Fore-head, and where he 
finds the ſofteſt place, there let him take a Knife, 
and cut the skin three or four Inches on both ſides 
between the Horns, and as much beneath towards 
the Noſe, and flay it, and turn it up anddown, and 
pin it faſt with a pin. And with a Knife cut the 
Brain-pan two Inches broad, and three Inches long; 
but let him look that the Knife go no deeper than 
the thicknefs of the bone, for periſhing of the 
brain: Ler him take away the bone, and then he 
ſhall ſee a Bladder full of water two Inches long and 
more. Lethim take that out, and be ſure that he 
hurt not the Brain; and then let him lay down the 
$kin, and ſew it faſt as it was before, and bind a 
Cloth two or three-fold upon his Fore-head, to keep 
it from cold and wet, for ten or twelve days toge- 
ther: Thus have I ſeen many Cured, But if the 
Beaſt be fat, and have good ſubſtant al meat upon 
him, it will be ſafer-to kill him, for there will be 
but little loſs. If the Bladder be under the Horn, 

| - t# 
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"Art of Hurhandry.. 29 
' it is paſt Cure. A Sheep will be troubled with 
the ſame diſtemper z but I never {aw any of them 
Cured. 


Of the Warrey-breed, and the Remedy. 


Here are Beaſts that have this Diſeaſe in divers 

parts of their Body and Legs, This is the Re- 
medy ; caſt the beaſt down, and bind his four Legs 
together, and let the Farrier take a Culter or pair 
of Tongs, or ſuch other Iron, and make it glow- 
ing hot; andif it be a long Warry-breed, let him 
ſear it cloſe to the body ; and if it bein the begin= 
ning, and but flat, then let him Jay the hot Iron 
upon ir, and ſear it to the bare skin, and it will 
prove a perfect Care. "<< 20 


Of the Fonl, and the Remedy. 


fa Diſeaſe is for the moſt part between the. 
Clees, ſometimes before, and ſometimes be- 
hind ; it will ſmell, and cauſe the beaſt to halt. This 
is the Remedy; caſt him down, and bind his foyr 
feet together, and take a Rope hard writhen and 
twiſted together, and put it between his -Clees, and 
let him draw the Rope too and fro for a good ſpace, 
till that he bleed well, and then let him lay to it ſoft- 
made Tar, and bind a Cloth about it, that no Mire 
or Gravel get between the 'Clees, then put him in- 
to Paſture, or let him ſtand ſtill in the Houſe, and 
be will ſuddenly mend, 3 


Of 


the Epitome of the 
_ Of the Gout without Remedy.. ' 


-Here are Beaſts that will have the Gout, and 


that for the moſt part in the hinder-feet, which - 


will cauſe him to go ſtifly and halt. I never knew 
any min that could find ſuch a Remedy as to cure 
this. diſtemper : the only way to be taken, that I 
know of, is to put him into good Graſs, and let 
him feed well. $ 

To help a Beaſt that pifſeth Blood. 

Take of Bloodwort, of Shepherds-purſe,or Knot- 
graſs, of each alike quantity,and ſtamp them toge- 
then ſtrain them with a quart of Milk of one 
coloured Cow, and put thereinto a kittle Runnet 
made'of the ſame Milk, and mix therewith the Lea- 
ven of brown Bread, then ſtrain them all together, 
and give it witha Horn : uſe this morning and even- 
ing, and it will cure him. 


A Remedy for the Blainin the Tongue; 


T is acertain Bladder growing above the Root of 
[| the Tongue againft the pipe, which grief at 
length with ſwelling,” will choak and ſtop the wind : 
You may perceive this diltemper by his gaping, 


and holding forth of his Tongue, and foaming at the - 


mouth; without a ſpeedy Remedy, it w |{ {:,dden- 
kill him; The Cure is, to caſt him, and to take 
forth his. Tongue, and lit the Bladder, or break it 


thereon ;-then waſh it with alittle Vinegar and-Salt, 


and he will recover, 


" 


be of Husbaydry. 8r 
ray 20S yt Beaſt that ts goared, | 
Takes Aſhes finely ſifted, and mix them with 
the-grounds of Ale and Beer, and make it as thick 
az Butcer, and ſo lay .it thereon,and it willheal it. 


A Remedy for the Pantaſit in a Beaſt. 


ii Difeaſe' will ſhake him niuch, and make 
2 him quiver in the Flanks, and pant extreamly, 
For the Cure, you ſhall give him ſome Runnet, 
Soot, and Chamber-lye mixed together. 
To kill Lice and Ticks in Catrel, _ 

Take the Decoction of wild Olives mixed with 
Soot,then rub and chafe the bealt all over therewith. 
Another ; Take Bearfoot-herb,, ſtamp it. and then 
ftrain it with Vinegar mixt with it, and ſo apply 
it, RED, 


A ſovereign Remedy for the Plague in Cattel. 


His Diſeaſe proceeds frqm an infetion of blood; - 
'L ir appears firſt (Commonly) in the Head; for 
the beaſts Head will ſwell, and his. Eyes grow 
great, and run with water, When he doth once 
froth at the . mouth, he is .paſt Remedy. For the 
Cnre, take of wild Carrot,called in Latine Daucms, 
or wild Parſnep, of Groundſel; of Anpelica-roots, 
or the Root of Sea-Holm; tiamed Eringion, with 
Fennel-ſced, and ſprinkle, it with ſod Wine, and 
fine wheaten Meal, with hot Water, mix them ſo 
together, - and give Your ſick Cattel todrink thereof, 
then ſoon, after, you ſhail make a Drink of Caſſia, - 
Mirrh, and Frankincenſe, in ike manner mig with 
- as much blood of the 'Sea-Tortoiſe, if you! 
SAEE-14 G . —_— - 


22 The Epitomeof the 
it ; then put altogether in a quart ofgood.old Wine, 
and fquirt.,it into their Noftrils. You muſt admi- 


niſter chi; Medicine three dayes together, every day 


a third part. -. Other Prelervatives are theſe: You 
muſt chatige their Lays, and divide them into ma- 
ny parts, far off from thence, and alſo ſeparate the 
Whole from the fick; for one beaſt infeted will in- 
fect all-the re(t in a ſhort time : Thus when you have 
changcd them into other parts, you mult put them 
where you may be ſure that no other beaſt doth feed 
with them, _ + | 


An approved Remedy for the Tetter in Cattel, 


T His Diſtemper- is an ill-favoured Scurf or Scab 


. +4 #43 


2" pSrowing on the skin or outward part of the 
Beaft;” "Some Tetters are broad, and ſome will 
grow long, and hang like a Cluſter of Grapes,ſom- 
what hard. It is ſuppoſed that they are increaſed 
through leanneſs and wet ; \ or it. may proceed from 
ſome venomed Humor, or by ſome prick or bruiſe. 
The rutining or broad Tetter is cured by ſearing it 
round about with a hot. Iron, then lay Tar on it, 
and'it will take itaway.Some alſo ſay that when the 
beaſt begins to bein good caſe, and luſty with eat- 
ing of graſs, that it will wear away of it ſelf by de- 
grees; forhchath it for the moſt part in the Win- 
cr, and notin the Summer. 


An excellent Cure for an Ox or Cow that 
hath a Fever, 


T His Diſeaſe is ſometimes got by cold or other 
Miſtempers: The figns thereof are, Bw his 
- | yes 
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Art of Entbandry, _: 
Eyes are hollow, and ſeemras if they were heavy, 
dropping from his head, his mouth Sonu and 
fomeing, drawing his breath very long and hard, - 
with much pain; which occaſions him ſometimes 
toſigh. For the Cure, you muſt keep him a day 
and' a night without meat or drink, thei thenext 
mourning faſting you may Utaw a little blood from 
him,under his Tayl ; abotit an hout after, give him 
thirty ſmall Truncheons of Coleworts ſod in Sallet- 
Oyl and ſalt Fiſh-water, or Brine, arid force hin 


_ to ſwallow'it,, Do thus to him for five mornings 


faſting z caſt before him the tender btanches of O- 
live-trees, or the tendet buds of the Vine; ruband 
cleanſe his Lips thrice a day, ard give him cold wa- 


 tercodtink, and keep him up till he be well. "The 


Ox alſo is troubled with this diſeaſe, which pro- 
reeds from his too much labour : You muſt let.him 
lood on the Vein of the Forchead;or on the Vein of 
his Ear. Then give him green Herbs, as Lettice,afid 
ſuch like, that are cold; bathe all his body with 
white Wine give him cold watet to drink; and he 

will recover. 


 Anexcelltnt Remedy for the Lungs of Cattel 
infefted. 


"*He Careis; you mult pietce one of his Earg 
with a little Bodkin, and being ſo peirced, put 

into the holes the burnt Roots of Hazel-trees, 
then take'a quantity of ' the Juice of Leeks, with 
{o:much Sallet Oyl, and mix it with a pinte ang an 
half of Wine, and give it him faſting. Uſe this nine 
days together, and hefhall recover. This diſtem- 
fo, G 2 | ..per 


« — The owe C4 I 
per proceeds from the Lights and Lungs of a beaſt 
infected, which will cauſe himto grow lean; till 
at length a common Cough will ſo dry his body,that 
it will kill him, if a ſudden Remedy be nor applyed. 


To help an Ox or any other Beaſt that have loſt 
: 3: their Quide, | Wy 

os on ; | 

THe Quide by ſome accident. or other may fall 
_ from the beaſt, which will cauſe him to mourn, 


and have no ſtomach to cat ; for that the meat which | 


he hath already caten, he cannot digeſt. To cure 
this diſtemper, take part of the Quide out of ano- 
ther Beaſts mouth, and give it to.the ſick bealt to 


ſwallow down, and by that means he will recover : 


But if he hath been long diſtempered, that he is 


much waſted and fpent, then you muſt poyferth | 


.his Tongue, and prick the under-vein with an Awl 
in two or three places, till it bleed: this will cure 
him. Probatumeſt, | 


A Remedy that fails not to cure a Beaſt that iT, 


cannot piſs. 


Take and bruiſe Carduus Benedictus ſteeped in 
white Wine, and ſo give it to him. Give an Ox 
that cannot piſs, warm Water mixed with bran; al- 
ſo take and itamp Sow-thiſtle, and heat it with Ale 
and Bcer, and it will help him, 


Tocurea Cow of the Whethered, 


His diſtemper falls upon her when ſhe hath but 
newly calved, and hath not caſt her cleaning, 
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which without voiding will ſuddenly kill her. To . 
Cure her, take a good quantity of the Juice of 
Mallows, mixcd with Ale and White-wine, which 
is excellently good to Repulle the latter birth, after 
the Cow hath Calved. CE 

A Remedy for the Faintneſs of a Labour- -« 
:ng Ox. | 
That Ox that hath Laboured hard all the Winter 
-at plough, and at the approach of the Spring,will 

be very Lean, and Faint, and Louſfie, infomuch that 

with little or no Labour, they will lie down. To 
' Recover and make him Luſty, before his watering, - 
you muſt give him a good handful of Barley in the 
fraw, and afterwards let him drink : Which- will 
preſerve him in a ſtrong and good caſe. 
To recover the Leanneſs of a Cow. 

You muſt make a Drink, and give it her faſting, 
which is: Take of Long-pepper , of Madder, of 
the Bark of Walnut-tree,and Turmerick,with ſome 
Bays, of each a like portion : beat them into fine 
powders, and put them into a pinte of Ale luke- 
warm, and ſhe will be in a good liking, and far bet- 
ter plight. 

Remedies againſt the Worms in Cattel, 

\ Take and ſtamp Garlick, and mix it with Milk 
-or Ale, andgive it to the beaſt, . Take a handful of 
Wood-ſage, or Wild-fage, bruiſe it, and ftraih it 
with Ale, and give it: They are approved Medi-. 
cines. 


Azainſt the Milting of an Ox, or any 

: | other Beaſt. | 
This diſtemper is ſo called from the beaſts ſudden 

lying down, if there be but the leaſt ſtop, though 

at Plough-or. Cart, which for the moſt part may pro- 

ns _ - ceed 
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_ ceed from fome blow, ſtripe or other miſchance, 
VV hen the bealt lies down, do not diſturb him, ſo 
as immediately to raiſe him ; but gently turn him, 
and lay him on the other fide, and he will by de- 
grees recover himſelf : For the Remedy, bruiſe the 


bark of an Aſh, ſtrain it with Ale, and fo give it 


him, and he will do well. 

Anz excellent Remedy for the dropping Noſtrils 

and watry Eyes of Cattel. 

Take Salt and Savory mixed tagether,and rub his 
Throat with it, as alſo his Jaws; alſo you may rub 
and chafe the ſaid parts with Brine and Garlick mix- 
ed together, or elſe ſquirt in his Noſtrils the Juyce 
of Pimpernel mixed with a little V Yhite-wine; 
Theſe things are excellently good for the dropping 
Noitrils and watry Eyes of Zatrel, 

To Cure the Garget in the Maw. | 

This dangerous diſtemper proceeds from the 
beaſts over eating of Crabs, or Acorns that they 
find under Trees, which for the moit part they ſwal- 
low whole without 07 or chewing, ſo that 
they lic ſo.in Lumps in the Maw, that they cannot 
digeit itz ſo that in time it will grow and ſprout in 
the Maw (as ſome fancy) till it brings them into a 
dying condition. . The Cure is, take a good quan- 
tity of. whole Muſtard-ſeed, and mix it with wine 
and ſtrong Ale, and giveitito the beait, and it will 
ſet him right. 

PA Remedy againſt the Crying and Fretting of 
the Guts in Catrtel, by ſome called, 
: the Crowling. 
. The Cure is, when the beait ſhall ſuddenly fce 
any thing ſwim, eſpecially (as ſome will have it) 
8s Drake on the water , that he ſhall preſently be 
Cured, | T9 
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- + To cure Apoſtumes in Beaſts, | 
... Openthe place withan Iron, an whenit is cut, 
then you may, cruſh out; all the evil hunour and 
matter in it, then (tir and wath it with the, warm 
brine of an Ox, Afterwards take Cairpi (ſo na- 
med of the French) mixed wirh. Tar and white Oyl 


' of Qlive, ,plaiſter wiſe. cloſe the fore therewith ; 
I ypu cannot -waſh the ſore.clean inwardly, you 


> melt the Tallow of an Ox or Goat, and ſo in- 
fuſe it into the wound, and ler it run down all a- 
boutthe bottom thereof. Probarum eſb, 

Tocurea Beaſt that is Goared, 

If it beby ſome of his Fellow-catrel (to prevent 
ſome Gargel, or ſome Apoltume that may pro- 
ceed from it) you mult take Aſhes finely fiited, mix 
them with the Grounds of Ale or Becr, and maks 
them as thick as Butter, and ſo lay it on tae Goar, 
and this will certainly cure it, 

The beſt times to be obſerved to ſtop Laxes. 

You muſt obſerve when the Moon, is. in the ſign 
of Taurus , Virgo , or, Capricorn, that will be tie 
belt time for to give your beaſt drink fo ftop it. Al- 
ſo it is not good to purge, or to let blood (withovs 
a great neceſſity) in the Change of the Moon, .nor 
when there isan evil Aſpect in one planet to another, 
nor in the ſigns of Caprecorr,.or Aquartez ; for they 
are the two Houſes of Serurnand Aars. | : - 

A ſudden and approvea Remeay egnenſt a 
Sprain or Stroke. | 
Take Butter, Black- apes and Hemlock-herb, 


wita a quantity of Salt, and .Oyl proportionable; 


then mix them altogether , bathe the' Sprain'and 
$croke therewith, as hot -ag/he can endure; ity and is 


will cure him, But if+4 of be inthe egy, you mu 
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put unto them the things aforeſaid , either with 
grounds of Beer or Ale, waſh them therewith, and 
then wrap it about with a- Hair-rope dipt in Cham- 
ber-lie, and the beaſt ſhalldo well. | F 
To cure Calves that have the VVorme in 
. their Bellies. LOOP 
Theſe VVorms will annoy them much, and at 
length provedangerous ; they will take gwaythdr 


ſtomachs to their meat. The beit Remedy is'to_ 


take Lupin-peaſe half raw, bruiſe them and di- 
vide them into ſmall pieces, *make them'to ſwallow 
them: Dothis inte morning, and it will kill them, 
An approved Remedy for Coſtrueneſs 
| | in Cattel. 

 ASwelling in Ox and Kine, is procured through 
heat,)ſo that they cannot dung. The Cure is, to 
chaſe-and drive them apace up and down : If they 
do not then dung, anoynt your hand' with Oy] or 
Greaſe, then rake them, and take forth their dung. 

An excellent Cure for a Beaſt tharis Hide- 
"rp 2 bound, 

This Diſeaſe happens to an Ox when he hath been 
over-laboured, For this Cure, ſeeth Bay-leaves in 
Ale, and 'fo bathe him therewith, and immediately 
chafe and rub him with Oyl and Wine mixed toge- 


ther, and ſo pluck and draw the skin on both his 


ſides, till you have by degrees looſed it from his 
Ribs : Do thisin a Sun-ſhiny-day,. that it may the 
better dry and ſoak it. HE | 

' An excellent Cure for the Garget in the 

. ' © throat of a Beaſt. 


This Diſtemper will grievouſly afflict him ; it || 


commonly” ſeizes on "him- through ſome great 
- grovght far want of: water, The Cure is, you 


* 
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muſtcaſt him, then cut and flay-his'skin on both 


| fides, *4s faras any ſwelling doth appear,' then take | 


the whiteſt ſifted Aſhes that you- can procure, and 
mix them with the grounds of Stale and Piſs, and 
ſtir them well together,and waſh the fleſh ſore there- 
with, and it will heal it. 
A certain Remedy againſt the Worm in 
a Beaſts tayl. © 
. This Worm will breed like to an eating Canker, 
' which will make the beaſt of ill liking, very poor 
ia fleſh : When you offer to feel, you thall find this 
place ſomewhat ſoft z a little above the place on the 
fides of his Tayl, you mult lit the skin down-right 
with a ſharp Knife, two Inches long; then take a 
quantity of bruiſed Garlick and Salt mixed toge- 
ther, bind it faſt tothe place, and let it ſo remain 
till it do fall off it ſelf, and the beaſt wiltdo well. 
' An approved Remedy to cure Galls and 
Is _  -+ScabsinCattel. 

Take Garlick, and bruiſe it, and with it chafe 
and rub all the Sores. -If it grow to any great Sore, 
then rub the place with bruiſed Mallows mixed with 
white Wine, and bind them to the place.  - 

A Remedy for the Galling of the Neck, or 

Throat mith the Yoke. 

If it ſwell but of one ſide, you muſtlet him blood 
on the Ear on that fide; but if it be chafed in the. 
mid{t. of- the Neck, then let him blood in both his 
Ears, and lay unto it a Plaiſter made with the Mar- 
row of an Ox, mixed with the Suet of a Buck; and 
. | then melt them together with fome Pitch and Tar, 
. and youtſhall- heal him, _ -_ 2% 
 ACure for the Itch in Cattel. FI 
: Jtmay proceed from bad dreſſing, he may _ it 
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from his Fellows, or it may come from ill water, 
and Gholer in the Veins. The Remedy is to waſh 
andchafe him with his own Urine made warm, and 
mixt with old Salt-butter, 
++... A Curefor the Flowing of the Gall. 
This Diſtemper proceeds from the abundance of 
Choler, increaſed by hard Travelling in hot Seaſons; 
the Gall being filled with Choler, it overflows the 
whole body, caufing- the Yellows, or the Jaundice, 


Fox the Cure, take Gallwort-herb, whichis bitter, 


and ftamp a handful thereof, and then ſtrain it with 
a quart of Alc, and ſo give it the beaſt to drink three 
mornings, and he will recover. | 

.. An approved Remedy againſt the Collick. 
I in Cattel. 

.. This Diſtemper cauſetha Girting and Rumbling 
of the belly, with a noiſe in the Guts; you ſhall 
ſee the diſeaſed beaſt lie down, and riſe preſently, 
becauſe his pain will not ſuffer him to take any eaſe 
orreſt, If it bean Ox; bruiſe Garlick, orbtviſed 
Leeks, with a pint of Wine. The general Medi- 
cine to help Cattel, is to put into their Drink the 
Oyl of Nuts, or Onions boiled in ſweet Wine. | 
An excellent Remedy againſt the Haw in 
the Eye. 

This Diſeaſe is ſoon perceived by the Beaſts hold- 
ing of his head on oneſide, and his winking with his 
Eye, which will run of water, The Cure is, you 
muſt hold him fait by'the head, with a trong double 
thread, put therewitha Needle in the midit of the 
upper Eye-lid, and tic it to the-Horn,then take your 
' Needle again with a long thread, and put it through 
the Griſtle of the Haw, and witha thaxp Knife cut 
_theskin exactly round, and fopluck out the New . 
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then lay a fine Linnen-cloth about the toppf your: 
finger ; and put your finger inwardly round # nw 
' his Eye, and take out the blood, then waſh it with 
Bzer or Ale, and caſt in a good quantity of Salt, 
wath it again, and ſtroke it down with your hand : 
Let him: go, 'and he will do very well, | 

.,... » A Remedy for the Kibesin the Heel, 

Cut them forth as nigh as you can, and let them 
bleed well ; then take Herb-Grace, and the Yolk 
of a new-lajl Egg well. beaten and ftampt, and fo 
bind-it to the Grief, and it will help and heal it. 

An excel.ent Remedy for the Sickneſs of 
the Lungs. ; 

This Diſeaſe is perceived by the riling and ſha. 
ng of the Dew-lap, For the Cure, take Bear- 

and beaten Garlick, wrap it jn Butter, then cut 
his Dew-lap two Inches beneath his ſticking-place, 
open it round-with your finger, or with a itick,on 
both ſides,and beneath, then put in your ſtuff : You 
mulſtcut your Dew-lap four fingers abave the bot- 
tom thereof; then muſt you tic a ſtrong thread to 
your tuff, to pluck it up and. down as you ſhall ſee 
cauſe every third day, and it will rot the ſooner. 
If the humour do not rot, then change your ſtuff, 
and put in new, and he ſhall do'well. 

Excellent Remedies for the Coughin Cattel, - 

This Diſtemper proceeds from cold or over-traz 
velling of the beaſt, or by eating of ſome unwhob 
ſome thing. For the Cure, take Stitch-wort chopt 
ſmall, with husked Beans bruiſed together : You 
' may alſo take of Lentil-peaſe cut out of their Husks, 
bruiſe them ſmall, and mix them with three pintes 

. of warm. Water, and give ic him with a 'Hoyn. 
If, an Ox hath but of late gota Cough, ſou up 
= | ure 
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Cute it by a drink'made with Water mixed with 
Barley-meal. EO 


For the Navel-gall, with the Remedy. 


7% Diſtemper proceeds from a hurt with a Sad- 
dle, or with a Buckle of a Crupper, or from 
fome-other- cauſe that hath hurt the midſt of the 
Back: The Cures whereof are divers, and fo they 
ought to be; for Medicine is to be adminiltred ac- 
cording to the hurt,as it may be more or leſs, If it 
be but only Galled, take the Soot of a Chimney and 
- Yeſt mixed together, and'plaiſter it once or twice a 
day. Another Cure for it is; that f it be ſo hurt, 


that it ſwell, and is Apoſtumed, then Lance it{on_ 


the nethermoſt part of the Ulcer, ſo that the matter 
may have iſſue downward ; for if you ſhould lance 
it at. the top, then the corruption that remaineth 
will fiftulate : If you find the Concavity deep, then 
makea Tentof Flax, and dip it in this Salve : Take 
of Deers Suet, of Wax, of Tar, and of Turpen- 
tine, of cach three ounces, and one ounce of Ro- 
fin, mingle them together, ani Tent the Wound ; 
and if you fee any dead fleſh grow in it, then ſprin- 
kle the powder of Verdigreaſe upon it; lay upon 


the head of the Tent the plaiſter'of the Yolk of an 


. Eggs, Hony,' and'V 'Vheat-flour, and thus dreſs it 
morning and evening, and it will quickly be whole, 


Of the Worms, with the Remedy. 


TY: VVorms lie in the great Paunch of the Bel- 
ly-of the Horſe', they/are engendred of raw 
and bad humaurs; There arc threc kinds of — 5 
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the Worm, the Bot, the Truncheon : ſome of them 
areof aſhining colour, like a Snake, fix inches in 
length, great in the midſt, and .ſharP at both ends. 
The Horſe when he is troubled. with them, will lye 
down and wallow,. which is when they feed on-hims 
his breath will ſtink, and his mouth be clammy. 
The preſent Remedy is to. give him a quart of Milk, 
and half a pinte of Honey in it blood-warm, this 
keeps them from gnawing of him, becauſe they will 
ſuck thereof untill they are ready to burſt:; then 
. the next day give himthis Drink. Takea quart 
of Wort, or Ale that is very. ſtrong, then take a 
quarter ofa pound of Fern, . half a pound of. Savin, | 
| half aponnd of Stone-crop ; ſtamp them; and mix 
them together with-two ſpoonfuls of Briniftone, 
and as much Chimney ſoot, , beaten to powder... Let 
them lye in ſteep two hours,. then ſtrain them, and 
give the Horſe a little warm, bridle him, andlec 
him ſtand fix hours without meat, and guefon pot 
but.your Horſe will be quiet and do well, © 


Of the Farcy, with the Remedy. . 


| +25 is a, very bad diſcaſe,- but may be cured, iF- 
it be taken in_ time 3 it will appear. in divers 
parts of the body, where there willriſe Pimples, and 
as,much as half a Walnut ſhell ; they will follow a 
Vein, and. will 'break of themſelves, and as ma- | 
ny. Horfes as do ,play with. him. that is Fe of 
gnap off the matter that runneth out of the ſore, will 
have the ſame diſcaſe within a month after; and 
therefore let the Grafier keep his ſick Horſes from 
the whole. This diſtemper'proceeds from ah Ulcer 
. Which is not unknown to. any that have for a long 
EE OY nj time 
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time been Maſters of Horſes, arid yet unknown to 
all, 1 mean asto the cauſe ofthis diſeaſe : ſome fay 
it is 4 corruption of blood, ſome an outward hurt, 

of Sput-galling, bicing of Ticks, Hogs Lice, or 
ch like; ſome ſay an infirmity* bred in the Breaſt 
nar rhe Heart, iri the Side-veſſels near the Stones, 
with'many evil humours congealed together, which 
afterwards difperſe themſelves into the Thighs, and 
ſometimes into the Head, and do ſetid forth wa- 
tery humors into the Noſtrils, and then "tis called 
the running Farcy. ' Thdeed if the true cauſe of a dif- 
cafe be' known, the diſcaſe it ſelf is eaſily cured; 
The Mange, the Leproſie, and this difeaſe of the 
_ - Fatcy, are moſt pernicious ts 4 Horſe; for often- 
'' tiryes it falleth otit,thar many Horſes infeQed there. 
htgs oy they live, and the diſeaſe ſeemeth to 
be healed, yet} they are tendred of: ſmall. or no uſe; 
Fot ny. 6wn part; 1 conjecture the caufe of this dif- 
eafe grows either. frotti abundance of 'bad blood; or 
by a great "diſtemper thereof, thfongh a violent 
heat, changed into a ſuddencold, To cure this di- 
temper, firſt, let him blood on both ſides of the 
# Neck three quarters at leaſt ; for it is moſt certain, 
Ls thattheLiver which is the fountain of blood, is cor- 
rupted, and ſo-ferideth the fame into every part of 
the body, fo as to become loathſome to behold * then 
ive the Horſe this Drink. Take a Galfon'of fair 
Water, put into it a good handful of Rue, 'and a 
$00d ge: of Hemp-ſeed, anda handful of the 
maer 


together, and let them ſeeth until they are half con- 
ſutned, and being cold, give it to him to drink: ill 
continue to ler him blood a great quantity in that 
Vein which is nigheſt to the fore place, as you = 
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- octaſion. Lethis dyet bethin, bnt very clean/and 
ſweet,then take this vor approved Medicine; 
Of Herb-Grace a handful, of Featherfew a handful, 
of Chickweed of the Houſe,a handful ; of Kikwecd 
- a handful, of Herb Roberta handful, keep the'reſi- 
\ due thereof in a Pipkin cloſe covered with the 
Earth, ſtop. the niouth thereof: cloſe with Herb- 
Grace and Dock-leaves, anda green Turfe laid up- 
ou it, no Air to. come in,and every third day uftys 
his Ears and dreſs it, and ſo continue till all the Far- 
cy be dead; for undoubtedly at three or four'dref- 
fingsit will kill it, (Vt UI 16627 (TH 


Of a:Cenrb, with the Remedy. 


þ Sw diſeaſe makes a Horſeto halt very ſofe 34t 
;&. - appeareth moſt upon the hinder-legs, ſtraight 
under the Cambrel place and-a little beneath the 
Spaven: it will be ſwelled, and hard to cure, ifit 
graw. upori the Horſe. .. The: Cure is,--take'a pint 
of Wine-lees, a Porringerof Wheat-flour,of Cum- 
min half an ounce, and ſtir them well together, 
- which being warmed, charge the ſore place there- 
with, renewingit once every day, for the ſpaceof _ 
threeor four days ; and when that the ſwelling 4s 
almoſt gone, then let them draw it with a hot Tron 
andeover the burning with Pitch and Rofin melred 
together, - and laid on warm, chap ona flocks of his 
own'Collar,and let hitn reft,and come' in no'water 
for the ſpace of twelvedays. Another for the ſamet 
Take an Iron,atd make itred hot;and hold itagainſt 
the ſore as nigh as: you may, but touch not the ſore; 
and when itis warm, then take a.Fleam, and wet 'it 
in-fix- or {even places full of Nervil, ou _ 
Et _ handfu 
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handfulof Salt, and a penny! weight of Verdigreaſe,: 

' -and the White of an Egg, and put all theſe toge- 
ther,-and lay it tothe ſore. 


Oy Of Wind-galls in Horſes, with the Remedy: 


\ Ind-gallsare a diſeaſe which proceeds from 
too much labour; they appear above the 


Foot-locks,as well before as behind: they confilt of 


alittle ſwelling with wind. This.is a Grief many are 
dcquainted-withal. ::The cure'is;' wath the places 
with warm water, and ſhave the hair, then draw it 
with a hotlIron, inthis manner T ; that done ſlit 
the middle Line: which -pafſeth downright through 
the Wind-gall with a ſharp Knife, beginning be- 
- neath, ”anc>ſo: upwards ball an'inct; thruſt the Jel- 
ly out, then'take: Pitch and Rofin: nioiten together 
laid on hot, with Elocks upon it» 


--- Of the Pains and:Cratabes of a: Horſe, with the 
Ih 4!0.1517 Remedy, - ' ds B0TT2 
Ps diſeaſe: cauſeth a Horſe .toihalt ;/'it proceeds 
*..,chiefly-from ilt keeping: .it-appears in the pa- 
ſterns;: as if the skin were cut over-thwart, that a 
man; may lay in a/Wheat-ſtraw. This diſtemper 
proceeds from frettiſh wateriſh matter bred infhe 
paiterns of the; binder Legs, liquidand thin homors 
reſorting. to. the Joynts, whereby the Legs will be 
ſwollen; hot, and fcabby.; [The Cure'ts to waſh the 
paſterns with Beer-and Butter, which being dry, 
clip. away all :the-hair, ſaving rhe Footlock'; then 
take of- Turpentine, Hogsgreafe, and Honey, of 
alla like quantity, mingle-them in a Pot, and put 
intothema little Bole of Armony, the Yolks oftwo 
$694; | E885 
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Eggs, and as much Wheat-flour as will thicken 


_, them, then with alice lay it onacloth, makeit 


faſt to go round the paitern, and bind it fait, renew- 
ingit everyday. Let him pot come in any wet but 


- ſtandſtill : ſome will waſh it only with Gun-pow- 


der and Vinegar, which cannot but ſerve very well 
to the purpoſe, 


Of the Ringbone, a Diſcaſe in Horſes, with the 
Re me ay, 


T His is a dangerous diſcaſe ; itappears before on 

the foot above the Hoof, as alſo behind: it 
gets into a Griſtle growing about the Crouts of the 
ect; it willſwell three inches broad, and a quar- 
ter of an inch or more of height, the hair of 
the beaſt will ſtare and wax thin, it will make him 
halt ; it is hard to cure, ifit be ofany long growth. 
The Cureis to fire the ſore with right lines from the 
Paſtern to the Coffin of the Hoof, in. this manner 
III. and let the edge of the drawing Iron be as thick 
as the back ofa big Knife, burn it ſo deep that the 
$kin may look yellow, then cover it with Pitch and 
Roſin molten together, and lay. thereon Flocks of 
the Horſes collar : ſome will cat it away with Cor- 
rolives,. as the Splent. 


Of the Spaven, with the Remedy thereof. 


T* is a very bad diſtemper, which will occaſion the 
horſe to halt, and that more eſpecially in the be- 
ginning of it; it appeareth on the hinder Legs with- 
in and againſt the Joynt, it will be ſwelled and 
hard, Some Horſes _ a thorow Spaven, as 
| | it 
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it appeareth both within and without ; ſuch a kind 
of Spaven is hard to be cured. Our moſt expert 
Farriers will have a Spaven to be of two kinds e- 
ther dry or wet ; this latter they call the Blood-Spa- 
ven. The dry Spaven is cured in the manner fo!- 
lowing. Firit waſh it with warm water, ard ſhave 
offthe hair asfar as the ſwelling is, then ſcarifie the 
place, that itbleed, take of Cantharides a dozen, 
and of Euphorbium halfa ſpoonful, break them in- 
toa Powder, and boil them together, with alittle 
the Oyle de Bay, and when they are boiling hot, 
with feathers anoint the ſore, and we his Tayl, ſo 
that he may notwipe it, and within an hour after 
ſet him in the Stable, and tye him ſo thathelye not 
down that night (for rubbing off the Medicinc)and 
within a day after,anoint it with Butter;and ſo conti- 
nue for ſix days, then draw the ſore place with an tot 
fron, -take a ſharp one-like abodkin, ſomewhat 
bowing at the point, and ſo: upward betwixt the 
Skin and the fleſh, and thruſt it in the nether end of 
the middle Line, then tent it with Turpentine and 
Hogs-greaſe molten together, and made warm, re- 

newing it once every day,for the ſpace of nine days; 
but remember that after this burning, you take up 
the Maſter-Vein, which muſt be done in this man- 

ner: Caſt the Horſe upor ſome ſtraw, then having 

found the Vein, mark well that part of the skin that 

covereth it, and pull that aſide from the Vein with 

your left thumb, to the intent you may lit it with 

a Razor without touching the Vein, and cut no 

deeper then through the sKkin, and that longeſt-wiſe 

that the Vein goeth, and not above an inch, then 

will the skin' return again to the place over the 

Vein: with 'a Cornet: under-cover the Vein, = 

| make 
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rake it bare, thruſt the Corner underneath it;- and 
raiſe it up, and put a Shoe-makers thred undexneath 
ſomewhat higher than the Cornet ſtanding, lit the 
Vein long-ways, that it may bleed, and having 
bled ſomewhat from above, then knit it witha ſure 
knot ſomewhat above'the lit, ſuffering it to bleed 
only from beneath a great quantity; then knit up 
the Vein alſo beneath the ſlit with a ſure knot, then 
betwixt theſe two knots cut the Vein aſunder where 

tt was flirt, and fill the hole with Salt, then lay on 
this following Charge : Take half a pound of Pitch, 
a quarter of a pound of Rofin, a quarter of a pint 
of Tar, boil them together, and being warm, a- 
noint all the inſides of the Joynts, and clap on the 
Flocks of the Horſes collar, and turn him to Graſs, 
if it may be till he be perfectly whole and the hair 
Srown again. | 


Of the wet or blood Spaven, with the Remedy, 


Ome. call this, as hath been ſaid, the Thorow 

Spaven,; itis fed by a thin flexible humour by 

the Maiter-vein. The Cure is to thave off the hair, 

and to take up the Vein on every part, and then cut 

the Vein aſunder, and draw it with a hot Iron, 

charge it and put on the Flocks, and it will perfettly 
heal it, as I have certainly'experimented, 


For any danzerous Bots or Maw-worms, the 
Remedy. 


Piiis is avery evil Diſtemper, the Bots lying for 
the moſt part in the Horſes Maw, where they 
will remain'an Inch long, white-coloured, and red- 
H 2 head- 
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headed, and as much as'a fingers end; th:y will 
grow quick and ſtick faſt on the'Maw-fides. This 
diſcaſe appeareth by the ſtamping or trembling of 
the Horſe; taken at the beginning, there are Re- 
medies enough for them ; but let alone too long, 
they will eat through the Horſes Maw and kill him. 
For Cure, take as much Precipitate (which is Mer- 
cury calcined) as will lie gently upon a filver Two-_ 
pence,and lay it on a piece of ſweet Butter almoſt as 
big as a Hens Egg,in the manner of a Pill, then chaſe 
him alittle upand down, and afterwards ſet him up 
warm, making him faſt for full two hours after, and 
it will Kill all manner of worms whatſoever; yet 
in the adminiſtration, you muſt be very careful; 
for in the Precipitate there is a ſtrong poiſonous 
quality, therefore mix the ſame preſcribed quantity 
with a little ſweet Butter, as much as a Hazel-nut : 
Before that you lap it up in the great lump of But- 
ter, it will be the better to allay much of the evil 
quality. But this I leave to your own diſcretion, 
aſſuring you, that there is not any thing comparable 
to it for the ſameinfirmity, 


Of the Serew or Serow, with the Remedy of it. 


Tis diſeaſe is like to the Splent, in manner of a 
Griſtle, but it is alittle longer and more,about 

the bigneſs of an Almond; it groweth on the fore- 
leg, and lieth upon the Knee on the inner,fſide : 
Some Horſes have a Thorow-Serew on both ſides 
of the Legs, thit Horſe muſt needs ſtumble and fall, 
and it will be very hard to cure him, The beſt Re- 
medy is, to take an Onion and to cut out the Core, 
and put therein a ſpoonful of Hony, a quarter of 
a 


\ 
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a pound of unſlakt Lime , three penny-worth of 
Verdigreaſe, and roait the Onion, and bruiſe i, 
and lay it to, hot; having firſt cut the skin, 7r.- 
batum eſt. | 


Of a Malender, with the Remedy. j 


THis is a Diſeaſe that may be Cured for a time, 

but with ill keeping it will come again ; it ap- 
peareth'on the foremoit Leg on the bending of the 
Knee behind : It is like a Scabor Scald growing in 
the form of Lines or ſtreaks. Some Horſes will 
have twoof them on a Leg within an Inch together; 
they will make a Horſe to ſtumble, and ſometimes 
to fall, The Cureis, tro waſh it with warm water, 
and to ſhave the Scab clean away, then take a ſpoon- 
ful of Sope, as much Lime, and make it into a 
Paſte, and ſpread as much on a cloutas will cover 
the Sore, bindit fait, renewing every day for three 
days together ; then anoint the ſame with Oyl of 
Roſes, to cauſe the cruſt tofall away, then wah ir 


' with Urine, and ftrew upon it the powder of Oy- 


- ſter-ſhells. Another for the ſame: Take a Barrel- 


led Herring with a ſoft Row, and two ſpoonfuls of 
black Sope, half an ounce of Allum, and bruiſe 
them together, and lay it onthe Sore three days. 


Of the Splem, with the Remeay. 
His is the leaſt diſcaſe that is, Except it be the 


Lampas, and many undertake to Cure it, of 
which very few fail. The cure of it is,to waſh it with 


' warm water, and ſhave of the hair, and highly 50. 
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ſcarifie all the ſore places with the point of a Razor, 
ſo as that the blood may flue forth : Then take of 
Cantharadies half a ſpoonful, and of Euphorbium 
as much, beaten into a fine powder, and mingle 
them together with a ſpoonful of Oyl de Bay, and 
then melt them in alittle Pan, ſtirring them well to- 
Sether,ſo that they may boil over;and being ſo,boyl- 
cd hot,take two or three Feathers,and anoint all the 
fore places therewith; and let not the Hotſe re- 
move from the place for two hours after,” - After- 
wards carry him away, and tie him, ſo that he may 
not touch the Mcdicine with his Lips : Andalſo let 
him itand without Litter that day and night, and 
within two or three days after, anoint the Sore with 
Butter for nine days, and it will Cure him, 


Of the Glanders, with the Remeay. 


TF' 3c original cauſe of this Diſeaſe, is the Rheum, 
which being an abundant moiſture, and na- 
turally very cold, at length congealeth according to 
the nature of cold, and then proceedeth to Kernels, 
and fo to Inflamations, which become ſo great in 
the end, that they ſeem to {trangle the breath of the 
Horſe, from whence it is ſaid to have the Strangles, 
which by continuance of time either periſh the Li- . 
ver or theLungs,by a continualdiſtilling of putrified 
and corrupt matter , The ſigns are apparent to any 
man that hath any diſcerning, and the diverſity of 
Medicines infinite, The beginning always of this 
diſeaſe, is taking of cold, after too much heat, the. 
which cannot be avoided from a Horſe that hath had 
too much feeding, and roo great reſt,more eſpecial- 
ly if his dyet be navght; or by the uſe of __ 
RE Se, nua 
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nual Travel upon a full tomach, or before his body 
be made clean after long reit; for the ſtanding Pool 
is ever muddy, The Cure is, you- muit titke one 
ounce of Fennel-Greek, boylit in watertill ir fplir, 
and open in two, and after that mingle it with the 
DecoCction, and two pound of Wheat-meal, and 
give it the Horſe to drink twice a day, keep him 
faſting. Probatam eſt, | 


An excellent Remedy for the Haw in the Eye, 


T His diſeaſe in the Horſes Eye, is like a Griftle 

the way toCureit, is to take up the Haw with 
alittle Ivory Needle, or Pen-knife, and then to cut 
it all away with your Siſſers; for the only way to 
Cure it, 1s to cut it out, 


Of the Barbes, Barbels, with the Remeay, 


THcy are little Paps in a Horſes mouth, that hin» 
* derhimfrom cating. The Cure is, to clip them 
away, and to waſh them in Vinegar and Salt. 


Of the Vives, with the Remedy of it, 


His diſeaſe is in a Horſes eat, between the up- 

" perend of the Chall-bones and the Neck ; it 
proceeds from the corruption of the blood: they 
are round knots between the skin and the fleſh, like 
Tennis-balls, and if they are not timely killed, they 
will grow quick, eat the roots of the Horſes Ears, 
" and kill him. The Cure is, to draw them with a 
hot Iron right down in the midft, from the root of 
the Ear, ſo far as thetip' of the Ear will-xeach, be-: 
| H 4 . - ing 
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third, let him. blood gill you ſee that he have wag 
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ing pulled down, and again- under the root of the 
Ear, with a hot Iron draw two ſtreaks. on each ſide, 
then in the midſt of the firit. line, Lance them with 
a Lancelet or Razor, taking hold of the Kernels 
with a pare of Pinſers, ſo as that you may cut the 
Kernels out without hurting the Vein, then fill the 
hole full of Salt. Another Cure for the ſame : Take 
Agrimony, Hony, and Violet-leaves, ſtamp them 
together, and ſlitthe Sinew under the Ear, and lay 
a Plaiſter thereunto for two or three days. 


Of the Muorning Chine, with the Remedy. 


THe cauſe hereof is great heat, and afterwards 

- taking of cold; it firlt beginneth with a Rheum, 
which proceedeth to the Inflammation of the Liver 
and the Lungs, by the continual diſtilling upon 
them; then to the Glanders, which is the Apoſtu. 
mation thereof, and laſtly to an Uxulceration, which 
abruptly and untruly is called the Mourning of the 
Chine: The ſigns to know this diſeaſe, are theſe, 
1. - The continual diſtiling of Rheum in the Head. 
2. Thecontinual Knobs between the Jaws. 3. The 


| keeping of the hair without caſting, 4. A conti- 


nual running of a thick ſtinking matter at the Noſe, 
like Oak-water. '5. The faſtning and growing of 
a Knob as big as a Walnut, to the inſide of one of 
the Jaws; which if ſa, commit the Horſes Carcaſs 
tothe Crows, for he is palt all help. The Cure for 
fuch a Horſe, if he be not paſt Cure : For the firit, 
which is the Rheum, the Cure is what I have men- 
tioned for the Gold in the Head. For the ſecond 
Cure, Irefer you to that of the Glanders. For the 
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and pure blood, and give him good Maſhes. For 
the fourth, for the running of his Noſe, you may 
add ſome ordinary purging Drinks, that are uſed 
for the purging of the Head. For the fifth, if you 
find no amendment but a Knob grown to his Jaw, 
then you muſt give him a Purge with Pills; and if 
theſe means will not help him (though he were the 
beſt Horſe in the World) heis remedileb. 


Of the broken Wind, with the Remedy. 


Hecauſe of this dangerous Diſeaſe, hath been 

but gueſſed at, nor truly diſcovered by any, 

as not being well underſtood, and therefore accoun- 
ted of moit Horſe-men Incurable. I do intend to 
uſe my beſt Endeavours to Unfold and Explain it: 
To which purpoſe, I will divide the ſame into three 
Kinds, every oneof which may be truly termed a 
Broken-wind, becauſe the breath being drawn very 
ſhort and thick (contrary to the Original Inſtituti- 
on or Creation, the which is long, cold, and quiet, 
for ſo every Creature is by Nature ; but when any 


accident of violence of the body is uſed in any of 


them o adiſtemper) the ſigns thereof will quick! 
be viſible, and then every mans experience tellet 
him evidently, that he panteth and fetcheth breath 
very ſhortand thick ; I therefore will begin with the 
Cauſe thereof, the which rightly underſtood, the 


Effects cannot be hid. Now the. Cauſes why a - 


Horſe draws his breath very thort, are theſe; as 
Sickneſs, great Fulneſs, violent Exerciſe : But the 
reaſon of the Cauſe is; for that the Heart being the 
only hotteſt part of the Body, from whence the 
Arteries or Yeins docarry the heat thereof to.every 

F | X part 
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part of the Body (and therefore it is truly faid to 
be the Chariot of Life) when the ſame by fickneſs, 
or violence of exerciſe is choaked, or as-it were 
ſmothered. with too great heat, then do the 
Lights, being the Bellows to draw breath, accord- 
ing to that Office that Nature ordained them 
unto, preſently labour with all violence to draw 
it, and cool and comfort the Heart, and fo 
conſequently all the members and parts of the bo- 
dy, to fill all the empty corners with Air, which 
naturally and in predominant qualities is moilt; 
and when they have drawn ſufficient breath, the dri- 
neſs and heat by the moiſtneſs of the Air is quench- 
ed, which being ſo, then doth the Creature draw 
breath leiſurcly and coldly, and not before : but ſo 
long as the Heart is oppreſſed by the violent heat of 
ſickneſs, or by great Fulneſs, or violent Exerciſe, 
the Caves, Pipes, and paſſages for the breath, are 
almoſt ſtopped and choaked up; then do the Lungs 
labour extream thick to preſerve the Life of - the 
Creature,which is the Heart, and therefore it is ſaid | & 
to the firlt thing that Liveth,and the laſt that dieth: 
$0 that all things which hinder and ſtop the paſſages 
of the breath, breaking the natural courſe thereof, 
are the only cauſes of a Broken-wind.So likewiſe the I z. 
Cure of the Broken-wind muſt be by removing of }| .y 
the ſtoppings of the Air, and then the Lungs will F 
perfectly perform their Office , and the Creature F ._ 
will be freed from the diſeaſe. The differences of "Ih 
Broken-wind both in cauſe and effect, are divers, f| n, 
andyet may be termed Broken ; namely, the ſhort- |. 
neſs of breath, the Purſick , and Broken-winded, F 
x. Astouching the ſhortneſs of breath, it may pro- | ;.; 
eced from ſome groſs and tough humours, cleaving 
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to the hollow places of the Lungs, ſtopping the 
Wind-pipes, ſo that the horſe cannot eaſily draw 
his breath; and the fign thereaf js his coughing of- 
ten, daily, and. vehemently, without voiding at 
the Noſe or the Mouth. 2. It may come by hafty 
running after drinking, or upon a full ſtomach, or 
diſſolution of humors, deſcending into his Throator 
Lungs, by reaſon of ſome violent heat diflolving the 


- ſame. And the ſigns thereof, are continually panting, 


ſending the ſame forth very hot at his Noſe, ina 
wheaſing manner, his Flanks beating ſo thick, that 
he cannot fetch breath, but by holding his Neck 
right-out and ſtraight : and this may be truly called 
a Broken Wind. The Cure is, to take a cloſe earth- 
en Pot, and-put thereinto three pintes of ſtrong 
Wine-vinegar, and ſome new-laid Eggs, with the 
ſhells unbroken, ard four Garlick-heads, clean 
peeled and bruiſed ; then caver the Pot-cloſe, and 
ſet it inſome warm Dunghil, and there let it ſtand 
a whole night, and the next morning take out the 
Eggs,but break them not, then ſtrain the Garlick 
and Vinegar through a clean cloth, put thereunto a 
quarter of Honey, half a.quarter of Sugar-candy, 
two ounces of Liquoriſh, two ounces of Anniſceds 
beaten into a fine powder. The horſe having faſted 
all night, in the morning open his mouth, and put 
out his Tongue,and putone Egg into his Throat, 


and then let .go his Tongue, ſo that. he may ſwal- 


low it down, then pour after ita horn of the ſaid 
Drink, being luke-warm, and fo all the Eggsinthat 
manner, and all the Drink being ſpent, bridle him, 
and ſtop him, andcloath him very warm, andlet 
him ſtand four hours, thn unbit him ; and ifitbe in 


1 Winter; give him W heat-itraw but no Hay , w 
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if in the Summer time, give'him Graſs, and for 
Tome dayes together Maſhes to drink, with ſome 
Sallet-Oyl or Hogs greaſe in them, and the Horſe 
will do well; and in few days be fit for Exerciſe. 


Of the Gravelling of the Horſe, with the 
Remedy, | 


T isa hurt will make the Horſe to halt ; itpro- 
ceeds from Gravel and little ſtones that get in 
between the Slough and the Heart of the Foot : the 
cure is, to pare his Hoof, and get out the Gravel, 


and then ſtop him with Turpentine and Hogs-greaſe |. 


molten hot, and ſtopt with Tow : havea care. that 
he come not out of the Stable till he be well. 


Of the Lampas, with the Remedy. 


F iii diſeaſe is inthe Mouth ; it is the eaſieſt to 

becured of all thoſe that diſturb the Horſe : as 
itis only but a thick skin full of blood that hangs 
over his Teeth, that he cannot eat; ſo there needs 
no more to be done, but to let out the blood, and 
I away the skin, and the Horſe will be 
cured. | 


Of the Accloyed, or Cloying the Foot with the prick, 
of a Nail, with the Remedy, 


JF T is:a hurt that cometh from ill ſhooing, when a 
| emit drives a Nail into the quick, the which will 
- makethe Horſe to halt: The cure is, to take Tur- 
* pentine, Wax, and Sheeps Suct molten together, 
' . andpourgd into it. | 


Of 


Of the Colts Evil, with the Remedy. 


His is a very bad diſeaſe, which proceedeth 

from the rankneſs of water and blood.: it ap- 
peareth in his Scote, for they will ſwell great, and 
will notbe hard, This diſtemper taken at the firſt, 
is thus cured; waſh the Sheath clean with luke- 
warm Vinegar, draw out his Yard, and waſh it al- 
ſo, then ride him to ſome running ſtream up tothe 
belly to allay the heat: do this luſtily for a quar- 
ter ofan hour, and ſo after for three or four dayes, 
and it will cure him. | 


Of the Pains in the Head, with the Remedy. 


THis is anevildiſtemper that befalls the head. The 

cure is : Take a pintof Malmſey, five new laid 
Eggs, abead of bruiſed Garlick, ſmall Pepper, 
Cinnamon, and Nutmegs beaten fine; give it-him 
to drink three days together, and let him faſt fix 
hours after. | 


Of « Horſe that ffumbleth, which ts called the Cordes, 
with the Remedy. | 


THis diſtemper appeareth in the further Legs of 

the Body of the horſe: it is called the Cordes, 
becauſe the Corde is a Sinew that breedeth amongſt 
the Sinews, the one end cometh down towards the 
' Shackle-vein, and ſo up through the Leg, and go- 
. Ethover the inward fide of the Knee, and fo over 


the Shoulder, and ſo along the Neck by the Wea- . 
ſant, andit goethover the Temples under his Eye, © 


> and 
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and down over the Snout, betwixt both the No- 


ſtrils and the Griſtle, "there knit rhelength ofan Al- I 
mond, To Remedy is, to takea ſharp Rnife, and |} 
cat a ſlit even at the-top of his Nofe juſt with the | 


point of the Griſtles, open the ſlit, and you ſhall 
erceive a white ſtring, take t up with a Boars 
Tooth, or a Bucks horn; that is crooked, or ſome 


Bodkinmade ſo, and twin it about the ſtrait, and þ 


cut it aſunder; you may twine it ſo much, as that 
you may rear his foot from the ground, then itch 


upthe lit, and anoint it with Butter, andthe horſe | 


will undoubtedly be cured. 
Of the Merefound, with the Remedy. 


FT 71s isan evil diſeaſe, which proceeds from rid- 

ing faſt ti the horſe ſwear, and then being ſet 
vp preſently in a-cold place without Litter that he 
takes:cold on his feet, and that more eſpecially be- 
fore that it appeareth in the hole under the heart of 
the foot, for it will grow down, wax white, and 
cromly like a Pumice ; and alfo will appearin pro- 
ceſs of time on the wrinckling of the hoof, and the 
hoof before will be thicker and morebrittle, then 
if he had not been more ſound : nor will he tread ſo 
boldly upon the hard ſtones as he did before. The 
The Remedy is, paring and good thooing, which be. 
ing carefully done, he will do good ſervice. 


Of the Enterferre, with the R omeay. 


THis diſtemper proceeds from the ill ſhooing of 
— the horſe; it appeareth oftentimes both be- 


hind and before, between the feet agairiſt the Fet- 
locks, 
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ſhooing. 
Of the Scelander, with the appointed Remedy. 


Hisdiſtemper is in the bending of the Legbe- 
fore ; it ſomewhat like a Malander, and may 
becured in the ſame manner. 


Of the Scab, witn the Remedies. 


Here is a diſeaſe amongſt horſes, which is cal- 
T led the Scab; it is aScurfe in divers parts of 
the body; it ctyefly proceedeth from leanneſs and 
ill keeping. It is commonly amongſt horſes. There 
is a filthy itinking Scab, which is called the Crown 
Scab, growing about the Coronets of the horns : the 
hair wall ſtare like Hogs briſtles, and be always 
mattering. When the hair is ſhaven away, you 
areto take a little Frankincenſe, Nitre, Tartar, and 
the Bark of Aſh, Vitriol, Verdigreaſe. and Helte- 
bore white and black, round Birthwort, and ſtamp 
them togother with Yolks of Eggs and ordinary 
Ale, then after that boil them, 2na anoint the ſore 
. place. This Oyntment will alſo ſerve for the Scab 
and the ſore Crupper. 

. A Remedy for cut and bruiſed Sinews. 

Take of Tar and Bean flour, Oyl of Roſes, and 
lay it hot to the place: of the ſame effect are 
Worms and Sallet Oyl fryed together : to the fame 
purpoſealſo ſerves the Oyntmentof Worms, which 
you may have at the Apothecaries. 

For a Horſe that cannot piſs. 


Take a pinte of white Wine Vinegar, half a.._ 


pound 


locks. There is no other Remedy for 'it but good: 


- 
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pound of Simgreen, bruiſe it ſmall, and wring out 
the Juice, take a handful of Fennel, and a handful 
of Fox-Gloves, the Leaves of the Flowers, two 
ountes of Gromwel-ſced, and half a pinte of ſweet 


. Honey,ſtamp themwell together,and ſtrain them in- 


to Vinegar. Let him ſtand without meat and drink 
24 hours. Probatum eſe. 
To bring Hair again. 

Take the Dung of Goats, and ſome Honey and 
Alum, and the Blood of a Hog, boil them together, 
and being hot, rub the place therewith. 

For the Stone and Collickin a Horſe, the 
Remedy. 

Take a pinte of white-W ine, half a pinte of Bur- 
ſeed, and beat them ſmall, two ounces of Parſley- 
ſeed, half a handful of Hop, half a handful of unſet 
Leeks, and halfa handful of Water-creſſes, halfan 
ounce of black Sope, and mingle them together, 
ſtamp and ſtrain them, but put the Bur-ſeed and 
Parſley-ſeed together to it after itis ſtrained, and 


- thenwarmit, and give it him to drink. 


Of apreſent Remedy to kill the Fire either in 
Burning or Shot. 
Take Varniſh,or Oyl and Water beaten together, 
and anointthe place with a feather. 
T o ripen an Impoſtume. 
Take Mallow-root, and Lilly-roots, and bruiſe 
themand put them into Hogs Greaſe, and Linſeed- 


— meal, plaiſter-wiſe, lay it to, 


For a Wrench in the Foot-locks, or any ether Foynt, 
 thatis ſuddenly done. | 


: Take of Narvil, and. black Sope, . and boil them 
6: v9 to- 


| 


For the dangerous Galling of aH orſe, an ex: 
| Cellent Remedy, 


Take a potfle of Verjuice, two petity worth of 
green Gopperas, boil it in a pinte and a half; and 
waſh and ſeatch the hole therewith, and fill wich 
ted Lead, and let it rema'n three days untouched 
then waſh it with the ſame, and fill it again with re 
_ This will heal it, though it be galled to the 

ao & 


_ Of Warts 4n general, and of the ſponty Wart, 
1. . With the Remedy, .. 
ere is 4 diſtemper that ſome Horſe-merl. will 
neither allow to be either a diſeaſe of hurt, and 
that is, if a Horſe want V Varts behind, beneath the 
Spaven place ; for then he is no Chapmans VVare 
if he be wild': butifhe be tame, and have beeti rid 
den upon, then caveat Emptor:: Let the Buyer be- 
ware that he hath both his eyes to ſee, and his hands 
to handle; thefe is. a Saying, That ſuch a horſe 
ſhould dye ſuddenly when he hath lived as many 
Tours as the Mooti was dag old, or ſuch time as 
e was foaled. But'to paſs over this light digreſſi- 
on ; thete is a V Vart which is called Spongy. The 
Cure is, if it be long enough, to tye a thred abgut 
it and it will eat off, ot elſe to take it off with a hot 
ron, 
To help the Surbaiting, or Soreneſs of a 
Horſes feet, 


F Ve you find your Horſe ts be Surbaited, 


4 


ory en each of his Fote-fees. 
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bgethet © little on the fire,and annoint with it; 
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two New-laid Eggs, and cruſh them therein, then 
vpon'thetop of them lay good Cow-dung : Thus 
ſtop him for four hours, andhe will recover, 

7 For a Wrench, or Strain inthe Paſters. 
ake a quart of Brine, and Teethe it till it be 
rcady to boil over, and then {train it, and put into 
it a handful of Tanſie, a handful of Mallows, a Sau- 
cer full of Hony, a quarter of a pound of Sheeps 
Tallow, bear them together, and ſet them on the 
fire ofitil they are well” ſodden, and then lay it hot 
to the Tent, and ſew a cloth faſt about it, and ſo 
ſet it relt five days, ard it ſhall cure him. . 
For a Back, Sinew-$train, or any other 
5h +,» Stram, 

Take an ounte of Turpentine, and two or three 
ſooonfuls of Aqua Vite,, and beat them. together, 
Till they, come to' a perfect Salve, then anoint the 
Strain very well therewith, and heat it either with 
a hot Brick, or Bar of Iron; and thus doing three 
of fout times, it will take away the ſtrain. 

mo Pork frobyHoof.. 

Firſt with an Inftrument, make hollow the Ex- 
tremities'of the Hoof on the out-fide,, till the prin- 
<cipal Vein break ; Jet all the blood come forth, then 
fillup the hole with fine Salt, and Aurds ſteeped in 
V.negar, and then bind them, ſo. that they ſhall not 


falloff, This is. the ſure way to make a-hard and 
"found Hoof, _ | 


gels t Of the Atteint. 

© It is a7diſtemper that proceeds from an overs 
reaching before ; and if itbe behind, it is the tread- 
ing of another Horſe, which every ordinary Far- 
ricr knows how to Cure, and therefore we. ſhall 
_ wave it, 


of. 
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' . Of the Mourning of theT onghe: tC 
I ſhall paſs over this Diſtemper as it is held Un- 
curable. | 
A Remedy for a Pinch, or a Gall intheWithers. 
Firſtcut out the dead fleſh, and make a Tetit with 
the White of an Egg, and then wath the part with 
warm White-wine; and afterwards anoint the ſore 
place with white ſweet Suet. . 
A preſent Remedy for the Staggers: 
When you find your Horſe diſtempered iti his 
Head, then take a piece of woollen Cloth; and bind 
itfaſt to the end of a ſtick, being well rubbed with 


| . good Barbary Sope, and then put it into both his 


oO Fas TY 


Noftrils , with as much eaſe as you can, and it 
will draw it forth very gently again : This is a per- 


 fet Remedy. 


An excellent Remedy for the Strangles: 

When you firſt ſee the Strangles growing, prick 
them under the Throat in the Morning, and after 
cover the Horſes head with a Linnen-cloth; and then 
rub him often under the Throat; with freſh Butter, 
on' the ſore place, and it will Cure him. 

A' Remedy for the ſwelling of the Cods: 
Take ſtrong Vinegar, white Chalk, well pow- 


dered, ſtir it well, and make a Paſte, anoint the 


Cods of the Horſe three or fout times aday; and in 


" fewdays it will cure him. 


A Remedy for the Mattering of the T ard, 
Takea pinte of White-wine, boil therein a quatt 
of Roche-Allum, and with a Squirt thruft it very 
far into his Yard ; fquirt the ſame ſome three or 
four times, to pierce and cleanſe the bottom frony 
the filth, and thus continue until he be whole. 
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An excellent Cure\for the Tetter, 

Before you meddle. with the .place, firſt draw 

blood from his Legs, and then ſtrike the Veins of 


- the Legs on the out fide, and on the in-fide, but not 


on the place where the Hoof comes forth, then 
waſh the place with White-wine, and mingle the 
Juice of Prunella with powder of . Galls and clear 
Water, and with this Liquor, beat the Hogs-greaſe 
and liquid Pitch, that all become like Hony, and 
having ſo done, anoint the Tetter, and in fix times 
dreſſing it will be Cured, 

A rare Medicine for a ſore Back, be it never 

| ſo wrung with a Saddle. 

Take of Sheeps Dung to the quantity of. three 
parts of your Plaiſter, and the fourth part of dry 
VVheat and Rye-flour, and mingle them well toge- 
ther, and let them boil a quarter of an hour in good 
fair water, and then lay it-on warm, and at two or 
three times applying, it will Cure the Back: 'This 
is atricd and approved. Plaiſter, 


For the Botch in the Groyns of the Horſe. | 


The Cure is, to take of Wheat-flour, Turpen- 


tine, and Hony, of each a like quantity, ſtirring it 
to make a ſtiff Plai.ter, and to lay it to the Sore to 
Freak it, and then Lance it ; Tent it with Turpen- 
tinc and Hogs-Greaſe, 
A Remedy for the Lax. 

Take of Bean-flour, and Bole Armony, of each 
aquartern, mingled in a quart of Red-wine, give 
it him Luke-warm, and after it, let him drink warm 


water, with Bean-flour; but if that will not ſtay 


him, then give him half a penny worth of Allum 
beaten into powder, and Boyle Armony beaten ſmall, 
in a quart of Milk, ſtirring them till all the Milk 


# 


of 
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' Drink. 


A Remedy for the Coſtiveneſs, or Belly-bound. 


Take of the Decoction of Mallows, a quart, _ 


putto it half a pinte of Oyl, ſo mucn Butter, an 
ounce of Benedict Laxative, and pour it iato his 
Fundament with a little Horn, and hold his Tayl 
cloſe to his Fundament , whillt another doth lead 
him, -and ſo keep it in himas long as you can, and 
after keep him warm, and give him warm water to 


An excellent Remedy for the Yellows. 

The cauſe thereof, is the abundance of bad hu- 
mours; the Cure is plain : Let him blood, if you 
ſee it yellow, a pottle, then give him a quart of 
V Vhite-wine, of Saffron and Tamerisk, of each 
half an ounce, and the Juice that is wrung out of 
two handfuls-of Selandine; let him take it blood- 
warm, and keep him warm, and with good Maſhes, 
wherein put two ſpoonfuls of the powder of Brim- 
ſtone, Some will give him in this Drink the green 
Ordure of Geefe itraincd. 

A Remedy for the Swelling of the Gums. 

The Cure is, to make him to bleed well in the 
Palate of the Mouth, and alfo to ſcarifie the rank 
Gums, that the blood may come out, then rub 
them ſoundly with Vinegar and Salr, | 

A Remedy for the Rifts and Corruption in 
the Palate of the Mouth. 


Take ſharp Vinegar and Salt, and waih.the ſame,” 
and then anoint it with Hony. For the Lampas 


and Biadders in the Mouth (as we have ſaid) every 
Smith can cure it, | 
Acertain Remedy for the Camey inthe Mouth. 
This diitemper proceeds fro.nte catingof filtny 
| I 3 Hay 
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8 of a Card, and this will ftop him. 
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Hay, that Cats, Dogs , and other Vermine have 
PA upon, which will cauſe the Horſes moyth ta 
De clammy and furred, fo that he will not eat, The 
Cure is, to let him blood io two great Veins under 
the Tongue, and to waſh his mouth with Vinegar 
and Salt, and to give him new Bread that is not hot. 
A Remedy for the Heat in the Mouth. 
Turn up the upper Lip, and jag it with a Lan- 
cet, thar it may bleed, and waſh it with Vinegar 

and Salt. 
A Remedy for a Cold ;n the Head. 

The cauſe procceds from ſome heat, or ſtanding { 
too much ſtill, or from having ſome Air piercing } 
his head when he is hot, or by ſome humours con- } 
. Sealedafter long reſt, and full feeding, and through 
the want of exerciſe to expel the ſame. The figns 
area continual diſtilling Rheum, wateriſh Eyes, or 
his ſhort drawing of breath at the Noſtrils, when 
the Caves and Paſſages of the breath are ill ſtopt. 
The Cure is, put upon his head a double hood, and 
every morning ride him when he is faſting ; take 
two Gooſe-feathers dipt in Oyl of Bay, and thruſt 
them up into!his Noſtrils, through the ends where- 
of with a Needle, put two threads to faſten the 
ſame to the Head-ſtall, ſo that the feathers may not 
fall out, and to the Snaffle and Bit that he is rid 
with, faſten a Root or two of Polypodium of rhe 
Oak, which hath been ſteeped all night in Spike- 
Oyl, andevery time you ride him, anoint the ſame 
with the ſame Oyl, and when he cometh home, | 
ut on his head the double Hood, and perfume him 
ot with Frankincenſe, caſting a cloth over his head: 
Uſe him thus nine days- together, and give him 
' warm wafer or good Malhes, during the _ nine | 
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days; forthe Rheums of continuance axe very dan- 
gerous, and many times remedileſs, leaving behind 
them a worſe diſeaſe than themſelves. 
An excellent Remedy for the Canker inthe Mouth, 
Waſh the Mouth with ftrong Vinegar, made 
thick with the powder of Allum, two or three days 


. together, todeitroy the Ulccrate matter; then take 


a quart of fair water, of Allum four ounces, of 
Hony four or five ſpoonfuls, and Maudlin-leaves, 
of Sage leaves, and Columbine-leaves, of each a 


. handful ; boil all theſe together till half be confu- 


med, and then every time being warmed, waſh the 
ſame twoor threedays, and it will heal it. 
Of the Loufie Diſeaſe. 

There are Horſes that will be Loufic ; this ditem- 
per of theirs proceeds from too much leanneſs, cold, 
and ill-keeping : It is moit commonly amongſt young 
Horſes. We ſhall not infitt upon the Remedy of it, 
asit is ſo familiarly practiſed by every Smith. 

Of the Repairing of a broken Hoof, that 
tt may grow. 

Take of Garlick-heads ſeven ounces, of Herbs 
Grace, three handfuls of Ailum beaten and fifted, 
of Barrows Greaſe that is old, two pound ; , mingle 
all theſe wi:h Afes Dung, boil them together, and 
anoint the Hoof therewith. 

A certain Remedy for the Fretting of the Guts. 

Take in the morning aquart of good Ale, and four 


. ounces of Fenugreek, ſeven ounces of B1y-berries, 


as much Long-Pepper , an ounce of Ginger, two 
ounces of V Vatercreſſes, an handful of Sage, ano- 
ther of Miats ; beat them together in Ale, then ſtrain 
it, and give it him blood-warm, rope all his Legs, 


. andtichim ſo, that he lienot down; puthiminto a 
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ſweat, keep him hot,give himno cold water for three 
gayes after, feed him with dry Beans and Oats, and 


the horſe will recover. 
Of pulling out of Shivers or Thorns, and 


of Swelling, EOS 

The Cureis,to pull them out,if they may be ſeen; 
but if there be ſuch a ſwelling, that they cannot be 
ſeen, then take V Voxrmwood, Paretory, Bearsfoot, 
Hogs-greaſe, and Honey, boil them together, and 
being hot, makea Plaiiter, Itis an excellent Reme- 
dy for any ſwelling, ſo alſo is V Vine-lees, V Vheat- 
flour, and Cummia boiled together, and when it is 
at a head, lance it. iT: 

2 Of the Strangullion. 

Itis an caſic diſeaſe to cure, but the horſe will be 
ſore ſick with it ; it proceeding from a chating heat, 
that wiil make him ſweat, and afterwards it will riſe 
and ſwell in divers parts of his body,as big as a mans 
fiſt: It will break of it ſelf, if it be kept warm, 

; Of Blindneſs. 

A Horſe will be blinded with two much labour ; 
This diltemper, ifit be young and taken betimes, is 
beſt cured by giving of him caſe. . ) 
Of the Foaling of the Yard,with the Remedy. 

The Cure is,to waſh the ſame with warm white 
YVine, and anointit with Oyl of Roſes and Honey 
mingled together, then put it up wi:h a Cod-piece + 
of Truſs, keep it up ſtill, and dreſs him every day 
gnce till he be whole. | 

Of the Millets, with the Remedy. 

This diſtemper appeareth in the Foot-locks be- 
hind ; it cauſerh the hair to ſhed three or four inches: 
' in length, anda quarter of an inch in.breadth,like 
gs if iy werebare, 1745 ſelapm or never a but 
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'ahorſe may live,being purged with ordinary Purges, 


for a long time with this diſtemper. 
An excellent Remedy for the Stringhault, or any old 
Strain or Lameneſs in the ſinewy Foynts, © 
Take Boars Greaſe, Bole Armoniack , black ' 
Sope, and Nerve-Oyl, of each a like quantity, boyl 
themall together, and then apply it hot to the grief, 
rubbing and chafing it, and alſo heating it very well, 


- either. with a hot Brick, Brick-bat, or hot Fire-ſho- 


vel : Thus do once every day,until the pain be gone. 
The String hault is a diſtemper which maketh the 
horſe to twitch up his Leg ; it proceeds for the moſt 
art from a cold: it ſeldom appears outwardly, 
A Remedy approved for the Hide-bound, by ſome im- 
 properlycalled the Aﬀreyde, _ 

The .cauſe thereof is a ſudden cold after a great 
heat ; when the Pores are open, the cold entreth, 
and maketh an attration of the Sinews, ſo as 
that the horſe ſeemeth to go or travel with great 
grief, his skin being as it were ſtarched, ſhrunk, 
and clinging to his Ribs. The Cure is, to let him 
blood in both the Flank-veins, being next the gird- 
ing place and the Flanks; then take a quart of white 
VV ine,and put thereinto three ounces of Sallet-Oyl, 
and of Cummin one ounce, of Anniſeeds two ounces, 
Liquoris two ounces beaten into powder, and give 
idhim warm, then let him berubbed half an hour to- 
gether ; cover all his Back with a Sack throughly 
ſoakt in a Tub of water, and the water wrung out 
and vpap that caſt many cloaths, and gird them faſt - 
unto him to bring him to ſweat, which is the only 
and chief thing to recover him; then keep him with 
good Maſhes, and every day let him be ſouſed for - 
ſevertor 8 days together,give him ſodden —_ and 
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Beans for his diet, and pom Mault on the floor, 
and after the cight days, let him blood in the two 
Breaſt-veins, about a pinte ;-then give him to the 
quantity ofa pinte and ahalf of Sack, and aquarter 
ofa pinte of Sallet-Oyl, four peany worth of the belt 
Treacle ; ride him until he ſweat, then preſently ſet 
him in a warm Stable, and keep him hot: atnight 

ivehim a good Maſhof Mault, with the powder of 
Srimſtone: to the quantity of two ſpoonfuls. 

A Remedy for the Hurt of the T angue with a Bit, 

The Cure is, to waſh it with Allum water, then 
take black Bramble-leaves, and chop them with 
Jard, and put them within a clout, and make them 
as round as a Ball, then dip the ſame in Honey, and 
annoint the Tongue therewith until it be whole. 

A Remedy forthe Giggs inthe mouth. 

They are {wellings with black heads growing on 
the infide of the Lips. The Cure is, to flit them, 
ard thruit out the corruption, and to waſh the ſame 
with Vinegar and Salt. 

An excellent Receipt to fatten a Horſe. 

This way I have experienced, and found it to be 
ood and certain : Take of Elicampane, of Cum- 
min-ſeeds, of Tamericks, of Anniſeeds, of cach two 
ounces ;z of Groundf(el a handful: boil all theſe very 
well with three heads of Garlick,cleanſed and ftam- 
ped in a Gallon of ſtrong Ale, then ſtrain it well, - 
and givethe Horſea quart luke-warm in the morn- 
ing faſting, then ride him till that hebe warm, ſet 
him up hot. Thus do for four or five mornings, 
then turn. the horſe to Graſs (if it be a fit ſuitable 
time of the year) and he will feed heartily. But if the 
time of the year ſerve not for Graſs, then you muſt 
keep him inthe Houſe, and over and beſidesthe 
to | BE.. Drink 
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Drink before preſcribed, you mult take fine pow-. 


der of Elicampanezand the fine powder of Cummin- 
ſeeds,of each a like quantity;mix themwill together, 
then every time that you give your Horſes Pro- 
vender, which ſhould be thrice a day.in the morn- 
ing, noon, and night, take halfan ounce of this pow- 


; der andſprinkle it by little and little, and alittle 


into his Provender,for fear he ſhould nauſeate it,un- 
til it beall eaten up.And thus do for fourteen dayes 
together at the leaſt,and you thall ſeethe Horſe pro- 
ſper in a wonderful and ſtrange manner, 
An excellent Remedy againſt a Horſes ſurfeiting 
| with Provender. 
When a Horſe hath eaten more than his ſtomach 


_ can welldigeſt,he is in much paingſo as that he is not 


able to ftand, but lyeth and walloweth as if he had 
the Bots. The Cureis, to let him blood, and to 
draw his Yard and waſh it, put a piece of a Cloveof 
Garlick into it, to make himpiſs: give him alſo 
a Clyſter with the water of ſodden Mallows, freſh 
Butter, and Sallet-Oyl; keep him warm, andlet 
him eat very little for four or five days. 


Theſe following things are moſt excellent to pus 
ento a Horſes Provender, to preſerve him 
from Diſeaſes. 


The powder of Wolfes Liver, the powder Enn- 
lCampana,the powder of Polypodium of the Oak; 


| fine cut pieces of Rhubarb, the powder of Brimſione 


madefine, the powder of Liquoris, Aniſeeds, Fenu- 
greck, Turmerick, Bay-berries, long Pepper, Agri- 
mony, Chamomil, Wormwood, Savin, Linſeed, 
Smallage, Parſley, Rue, Hy ſpp, Coltsfoot, Hore- 


kound,and ſuch like, 0 f 
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Of the Catarrh in Hogs, with the Remedy. 
Ttisa Rheum which makes their Eyes to water, 
and a moiſture to aſcend up into the Head, which 
breedeth a corrupt matter,ſomewhat of affinity with 
the Plague. It ſeiſeth upon them for the moit part 


"from their cating of too much fruit that lyes rotten 


under the Trees. For this ditemper Marſh-mal- 
lows - are excellently good mixt among(t their 
meat. | Re 
Apyroved Cures for « Hog bitten by amad, 

|  » or byother Dogs. 

If he be bitten by a mad Dog, take of ſtrong 
Chamber-lic,and mix it with Bay-Salt and Soot,and 
put therein an Addle-Egg,or two,then beat them all 
together,and make it boyl a little,then rub the place 
as hot as he may well endure it without ſcalding, 
with a ſtick, and a clout tied to the end of it, Uſe 
this twice or thrice, and he ſhalldo well. But if 
he be bitten by other Dogs, that he is like to come 


' by an Apoſtume, to avoid the danger thereof, you 


muſt waſh his Wound betimes with Stale, Salt, and 
Nettles bruiſed,or Vinegar and Mallows boiled to- 
gether, and fome Hogs-greaſe put thereunto, and 
therewith bathe the Sore; then anoint with Tar, 


_ and freſh Greaſe mixed together, and he ſhall do - 


well. 
An approved Remedy for the Staggers, or ſtir- 
| ring Diſeaſe in Hogs. © 
The Cure is, to put Sea-bur-Knob in the Roof 
of their mouths; cut it, and let it bleed, and'take 
the powder of Lemmon and Salt, ard rub'it there- 
with, then let them have a little Stale, and they 


_ will recover, 


+ Ty. 


| Tomake 4 Hog to Scoure, 

Give him ſmoaked Barley in the ſtraw, as it is 
alſo ſtewed for the wethering of a Cow to help her, 
Of the Lethargy in Hogs, with the Remedy, 

If this diſeaſe come, the Hog-herds ſhut up all 
their Hogs together in one Houſe,and let them there 
remaina day anda night together without any meat 
or drink. The next day after give them water, in 
which is ſtamped the Roots of wild Cucumbers. 
And as many as have drunk thereof, will begin to 
vomit, and afterwards by Vomiting, are purged 
and cleared from the diſtemper, 

© A Remedy for the Laskin Hogs. 

Give them dried Beans, beaten Savil, mixed 

with Broom, 

 Tokill Maggots in Hogs. 

\. If they breed in the Ear, or otherwiſe, in any 

hollow place under the skin, you muſt take the 
Juice of Hemlock, and pour it into the hole, and 
it will kill them, or elſe they will immediately void 
them of a great bigneſs. 

An approved Remedy for the Diſeaſe in 
Hogs, called the Milt. 

The Remedy is, by making them Troughs to feed - 

out, of a Wood in Latine called Tamerix, which 


; ” in Engliſh is called Quick-Beanwood, out of which 


will come ſuch a moiiture, that it will heal the In- 
flammation of the diſeaſe; for ſometimes there pro- 
ceeds ſuch an Inflammation from the Milt, that it 
breeds a Peſtilence. : | 
To cure Hogs that have eaten of poyſonous 
© Tg Herbs. 
_ Such as Henbane, and Hemlock; to, cure them, 
you mult give them the Juyce of Cucumbers vhny. 
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ed, the which being drunk; will cauſe them to 
vomit, by which they cleanſe their ſtomachs, and 
recover their healths again. There are two other 
Herbs, the Cameleon Thiſtfe, and the Gooſe-foot, 
which are death for them to eat, 

Tocure the Apoſtumes under the Hogs Throats. 

When they have Apoſtumes and Kernels under 
their Throats, they ought to be let blood under the 
Tongue, and when that you have drawn blood ſuſ- 
ficiently, you muſt Rub and Chafe all his Throat 
and Groyn. 

An approved Cure of the Garget tn Hogs, 

. This is a dangerous diſeaſe, that many of them 
die of; it is a Swelling and Inflammation of the 
Throat, behind the Jaws of a Hog. I cannot be 
acquainted with any other Remedy ; for it is but 
this,that they uſe to {lit it in the midit, as long as the 
Inflammation or Sore is, and then to flay up the 
skin on both ſides of the ſlits, and fo far as the ſore 
is, rub it with Nettles and Salt, and lay Tar upon 
it, and he ſhall recover. 

A Remedy, together with a Bath for a Swine 

that hath the Swine-Pox, 

For the Cure, give them the powder of Brim- 
ſtone with ſome Salt. A Bath to wath them, is as 
follows : Take Yarrow, Plantane, Primroſe-leaves, 
Bryar-leaves, o!d Oaken-leaves of a year, of wa- 
try Bettony, of each two handfuls : Boil them in 
two Gallons of Running-water, till that they are 
tender, and then waſh your Hogs and Pigs there- 
with, and uſe this once or twice, and it will drie up, 

A Remedy for Louſie Hogs. 

This diſeaſe comes to them foo Leennaty, and 
Want of good keeping in Winter; for fo __ 

| | they 
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they are Loulie, Sy will not thrive. The Reme- . 
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dy is, take Quick-filver , and kill it with Saller- 
Oyl and Faſting-ſpittle, then mix therewith freſh 
Greaſe, ow Neats-foot Oyl, and ſo anoint them all 
over. | 
Preſervatives againſt the Meazles, withthe moſt 
approved Cures of them in Hogs. 

To keep and ſave your Hogs from'being Mea- 
fled, take this courſe : You ſhall uſe in the fummer, 
eſpecially in the Dog-days (which laſt from the 
midſt of Fwly,. to the middle of Angſt) to give 
them among(t their Waſh and other Meat, chop- 


| pedcold Herbs, of Lettice, Endive, Succory, V1o- 


let-leaves, of Dandelion, Sow-thiſtle, or Sumitors, 
and ſuch like, chopa quantity of theſe amongſt their 
Meat, to keep them cool. Another is, to take a 
quart of ſtale Piſs, or Mens-Urine, that hath been 
kept very long, and therein put a good handful of 
Black-ſope, ſtir and mix it well together with the 
Piſs, then pu therein a quantity of Whey, force 
the Hog, it he be nice, to drink it. Let him. reſt 
two or three hours after it, and then give him ſome 
other meat, not much : And fo let him reſt without 
any other ſuſtenance until the next morning, for a 
weeks ſpace or more, as you ſhall have cauſe, and 
you ſhall ſee this Experiment made good. 
To fatten Sheep, - © 
All things will fatten Sheep, which are mingled 
with Salt-water, as Vetches, Bran, Chaff, and 
ſuch like. : 
To makg the Wool to come again. 
If the Wooll of the Sheep after they have been 
ſcabby, do fall off (as in ſome places the Wooll 
will goclearoff : ) To makeit grow again, and ſup- 
- Py 


ply the ſame place, / greaſe them with Butter mixed 
with Tar, Oyl, Gooſe-greaſe, 'or freſh Greaſe ; 
for Tar alone is too ſharp, a fretter and a whealer, - 
without it be mixed with ſome of the aforeſaid In- 
gredients. | 

Of the Red-water, with the Remedy. 

This is. a certain» Bladder with water under the 

tip of the Heart, which ſcalds and conſumes the 
leart, and at length will kill the Sheep. The beſt 
help is for ſome nights to chaſe them with a Dog, 
which will preſerve them from the miſchief of this 
Diſtemper. | pt 
An excellent Remedy fet the Cough of 
4 "8 Sheep. v4 
You muſt givehim in the morning-with a Hor, 
a little of ſweet Almonds, mixed with a little white- 
Wine; Let him take.it warm ; let him have new © 
ftraw, and makehimtoeatof the Colt-herb, grow- 
ing on Lands: Somecall it Horſe-hoof, 
It 799 Of the cloven' Peſil, * \ 

There is no other Remedy, when he is a Lamb, 
but to: keep it clean till it be bigger ; anoint him 
with Tar, and when he is in reaſonable caſe, kill 
him,. for there is no Cure for it, FE 

. © A Remedy for the Flegme. 
" Put the tender: tops or branches of Savory into 
their Nottrils, or Baſit into their: Nofes, which will 
cauſe them to ſneeze, but you muſt cloſe their Eyes. 
You muſt alſo take. of the Juice of Briony, .with 
- Honied water. 
To kill Maggot: | 

Take Oyl of Olive, and the powder of Btim- 
ſtone, and ſo anoint therewith ; -or of the powder 
of Brimſtoneand Tar, mixed together, and warm- 
ed over a ſoft fire, | A 
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- Stamp an 
' it him in boiled Wine. Againſt any water in the 
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# Reweey for the Water in the Belly or Head. 
ſtrainof Two-penny Graſs, and give 


Head, boil Purſlane in honied-water ſtrained, and 
ſo give it him, 
For the Worms in the Guts, the Remedy. 
Take a quantity of the ſuyceof Horehound,with 
ſome Leek-blades, and bruiſe them, and ſo give it 
to him, and it will help him. 
| Of the Tin-worm. | 
It is a ſmall Red Worm, with many La, 
like to a Hogs Louſe, they creep in the Graſs: If 
— or any other Cattel do eat one, they will 
ſwell, and within aday ortwodie, if they arenot 
Cured. To effect which, take a quantity of Stale 


- and Salt, and ſtir them together, and give it him 


ſo, chafe hima while after: Or give him the Juice 
of the Herb Robert, and it will recover him, 
A Remedy for the Looſeneſs of the Teeth, 
For the Care, take the tender Crops of Bryars, 


_ called the Black-Bryar, and put it amongſt. his 


meat, and his Teeth will faſten again in the eating | 


| thereof, 


A Remedy for the Flowing of the Gall, 

Give him half a ſpoonful of Aqua-vitz, mixed 
with ſo much Vinegar, and let him blood under the 
Tayl, and he will mend, 2 

A Remedy for the Choler in Sheep. 

Tis cured by giving the ſtale Urine of men, 

A Cure for the -Louſie in Sheep. 

Take Quick-filver killed in- Oyl-Olive, or Spit- 
tle, and therewith anoint him, 
| Of the Wildfire. 

This is a diſeaſe counted Incurable ; the —_ 

erds 
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herds have no other way but to keep the Sheep 


warm, and to nouriſh "him with Goats-milk, the 
wv hich wilt mitigate the! diltemper of the violence 
of the fire. | 

A Remedy for a Sheep that hath loſt her 


uide. 


If a Sheep hath loſt her Q1ide, notwithſtanding 


ſhe will eat all-the day, andcaft it vp inthe night 
again (which caiting will be l:ke to the Paunch of a 
Beaſt) for ſhe cannot digeſt it, but pine away by 
little and little : For the Curc,you matt take Quide- 
wort that groweth amongtt Corn like to Ground- 
ſel; bruife a quantity thercof, and then mark when 
you do ſee another Sheep chew the Quide, and take 
part of her Quide out of her mouth, and mix it 
with the bruiſcd Quide-wort, and roll it together, 
and ſo give it, make her ſwallow it, and ſhe will 
do wel}, 
An excellent Cure for the Staggers in Sheep, 

Take of Long-pepper, of Liquoriſh , of Ani- 
ſecds,of Hemp-ſecds,andof Honey, of each a pen- 
ny-worth; heat ai] theſe together, and pur therein 
a Pottle of new Mi:k,and ſtir the Honey and 'it with 
the reſt altogether, and thereof give to each Lamb, 
or Sheep two ſpoonfuls, or ſomewhat more luke- 
warm, and this will cure them, 

Uſeful Preſeruatives, when the Peſtilence 
rageth amonoſt Sheep. 

If it pleaſe God that all your Cattel arefick, firſt 
you. [mutt change your Paſture, and your watering 
Places, and drive your Cattel further off into other 
Paſtures. If the Peſiiience or Murrain ruſh vio- 


Icntly on them with great heats, you mult have .ſ. 
thein to coverts, ſhades, and cold places, If it 


pro- 


Art of Hilary. 
proceed from cold, you muſt kaverheinih 
places againft the Sun; you mult drive't 
ſoftly, keeping them in a kind of-gentle 
yet not tolet them reſt and lie too mll&h, 


that you lrArgbrought them to th&ſpe 
you-muſt pgrt them into manyhc 
s and there [et them be caref#lly Mkt to; 
A Remedy for the ſhort Brivy 
You tnuſt: cut their Ears, and cha 
ſture, alſoflit thcir Noltrilg#*Some hoſt it neceſſary 
to give them Anniſceds#*Eiquoris, and Sugar-can- 
dy ; all finely beaten together, and mixed with ok 
Greaſe, or of the powder of Juniper-berries, ad- 
iniſtted to them with the Juice of Angelica, with 
a Horn, in Wineor Water is excellently good, 
To help the Wethering of a Sheep. 
. Stamp the Leaves of Mallows with itrong Ale, 
and give it to the Ewe; and the' ſhall do yell ; the 
l Juice of Mugwort will do the like. 
: A Remedy for the Turning Diſeaſe in the Sheep, 
4 ' This copay” pn cauſes them to hold their heads 
, on one ſide; if ſhe hold her head on the right fide, 
you mult ſtrike off the Horn on the left fide; for 
F under the Horn there is a Worm which you muſt 
| anoint with Tar, then bind a cloth on it, and the 
Sheep will recover. _ | 
| For the Fanndtes. | | 
The ſtale Urine of men, is accounted the beſ# 


it emedy. | 

- A Remedy for = rag in the Belly of a 

a ' You muſt cut a hole in the Belly of the Sheep, 2 
- | Put in afeather, and let out the Water, and ftirch | 


tt vp again, 
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A Remedy for the Water-bladder under 
| ER + Tp 
If you ſeel it, you ſhall find it ſoft; there is no 
other way but to Lance it a little, and then to Tar it, 
A Remeay for the Lung-ſick,, or Purſineſs, . 
Stamp Lungwort, and itrain it in a little Honey- 
water, and give them of the Juice of Carduus Be- 
nedictus, called by ſome Sow-Thiltle mixt with 
warm Ale, and 1t will by Gods Blefling cure them, 
| Tocure the Glanders or. S:zvel. 

_ Tf this diſcaſe continue upou the Sheep two days, 
tlic bett way will be either to ſeparate him from the 
relt, or to kill him, Some uſe for the Remedy, to 
take a (tick, and therewith to take out all they can 
get out and ſoto make the ſhecp clean, when any 
occaſion is, upon which he will ſomewhat recover. 
Others give them the Juice of Bettony with hony- 
ed water, and the Herb called Bucks-beard, which 
groweth higher than that which in Latine is called 
Picnomenon, This Herb ſtamped and given with 
Win2, .iz marvellous good againſt could or flegm in 
any parts of thcir bodies. 

[25 To cure the Iich or Scab in Sheep, 

.- Anojnt with Gooſe-greaſe and Tar mixed toge- 
ther with the tender Crops of Broom in ay, 
ſtimp and boil them with Gooſe-greaſe, put Tar to 
them with alike proportion, then make two fhends 
on both ſides of his Backbone, from his head to his 
tay!, and anoifit with the aforeſaid Greaſe, und you 
ſhall need nv more anointing, There is a ſcabbineſs 
alſo amonglt Lambs, keing half a year old, towards 
Winter, or the- next Fall of the Leaf; (the Shep- 
. herds ſay ) the cauſe is, for that the Rams at that 
tire are ſcabby that Ee hem, und that then all the 


Lambs 
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Lambs ſhall be ſcabby at the next Fall. To hea! this 
dictemper, you mult greaſe them with Tar mixr 
with freſh Greaſe, or Neats-foot Oyl, or Gooſe- 
greaſe. There is another ſcabbineſs which happens 
ſometimes onthe Mouſels of the ſheep, and thar 
proceeds frem the place where there is great plznty 
of Furs and Groſe, they by the eating of the tops 
and flowers thereof, do prick their Lips and Mouſ- 
els, from whence come ſcabs, which you mult heal 
by anoanting them with freſh Butter. There is ino- 
ther ſcab which they have, which comes through the 
negligence of the Shepherds, when they ſuffer them 
to feed on the Graſs covered with Dew, To reme- 
dy this, take Saltand Hyſop, alittle quantity bea- 
ten together, and therewith fret and chate the Palate 
of the Mouth, the Tongue, and all over the Mou(- 

el, and they will be cured. FETaeh 

| An excellent Remedy for the Gidaineſs 

| | en Sheep. | 

This diftemper procceds from a Bladder in their 
heads, you ſhall find it ſoft under your finger, and 
there you muſt cutit. For any other pains or Giddi- 
neſs of the head, theſe following Remzdies are ſpe- 
cial good: Take the Juice of lvy leaves, and put 
thereof into his Ear, and bind or cloſe it, ſo that 
it tay not becaſt out, or the Juice of wiid Thyme 

ſainped with Ale ſtrained and given him, b 

Approved Remedies for the Haw in the Eye, and 

other Diſtempers of the Eyes. 
Drop into the Eye, Juiceof Chamomil, or Crows- 
fot Herbs, ſtampt and laid to. Againſt any hot 


ciufe or pain of.the Eyes, to let the Juice of Dr«- 
| gon Herb, or the Juice of Letticelye to it plailter- 
wiſe, For a cold cauſe, take the Juice of- Clary 
\$ ». 


mixed 
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mixed with Honey, anddrop itin. Alſo the Juice - | 
of Pimpernel put into the Eyes, and laid to, will 
break and Kill every Hdw or other Apoſtumes 'in 
the Eyes, 

Of a ſtop in the Teats. 

There is ſometimes on Ewes Teats a certain ſmall 
Mote or Scab with a black head, hanging unto it a 
hard watry ſtring like flegm, which is within the 
Teat, which will ſtop her Milk - Therefore the 
Shepherd mult have a preventive Qure in lambing 
time, 


How to ſet and ſee over the Sheepfold. 


He beſt time to ſet over the Sheepfold is in 
"ns Let it be ſet upon Rye-ground, if the 
Husbandman or Sheperd have any, and to lit it e- 
very morniig or night; and in the morning when ' 
he cometh to the Field, let him not take out the 
ſheep preſently, but raiſe them up by degrees, and 
afterwards let them ſtand {till a good while, that they 
may dung and piſs, Andlethim go amongſt them,to 
ſee whether any of them have the Mathes, or be 
ſcabbed, and let them ſee and peruſe them three 
or four times upon the one fide, as often upon 
the other fide, And when that the Kells are ggne 
beſide the ground, then may they belet out of the 
Fold, and then let him drive them to the ſoundeſt 
placeof the Field, Buthe that hath. a fallow Field - 
ſeparate to himſclf, lect him occupy and poſſeſs no 
Fold; for folding of iheep maketh them ſcabbed, 
and breedeth Mathes: and when a ſtorm of ill wea- 
ther comes, they cannot flye nor go away, which 
mult yery. much abate ghem of their fleſh, Bur lex 

os: that 
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that Husbandman that hath ſeveral fallow Fields, 
drive twenty, thirty, or forty ſtakes, accordins to 
the number of the ſheep, upon his fallow where he 
would fet his Fold, and that more eſpecially in the 
furtheſt Eaſt part of the Field, from thence as they 
came in, for 'their going Upon the Ground doth 
much good: and let the Shepherd bring his ſheep 
to the itakes, and the ſheep will rub themſelves on 
the ſtakes, And let the Shepherd walk about them 
till they arefect, and ſo order them for two or three 
nights, and they will follow thoſe ſtakes as he 
flitteth them, and ſet by them. - And if any ill wea- 
ther comes, they will riſe up, and go to the Hedge: 
'This manner of foiding ſhall keep them from breed- 
ing of Mathes and Scabs, or in the leaſt manner a- 
bate of their fleſh ; it will alſo preſerve them from 
rotting. In the morning let the Shepherd put them 
out oof their Paſtures, heſhallnot need ta have any 
Hurdles or Sheepflecks, | 


What time of the-year the Rams ſhould be put to 
| the Ewes, 
 Husbandman (as I have already ſaid Ycannot ſo 
well thrive of his Corn, except he have other 
Cattel, nor by his Cattel without Corn; for other- 
wiſe he ſhould be a Buyer, a Borrower, or a Begg- 
er: and becauſe thatſheep, in my opinion, arethe 
profitablett Cattel that a Husbandman can have , 
I ſhall diſcourſe the more at large of them, It will 
therefore firlt bea neceſſary thing for the Husband- 
man or Shepherd to know what time he ſhall put 


_ the Ram tothe Ews, In this! particular 1 muit 


make a diſtinQion ; for all times are not al.ke ro 


| Put to the Rams, for upon the miſtake of time , 


K 4 there 
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there may bea great damage or loſs; for that man 
that hath the beſt Sheep-paiture for winter,and ſome 
ſpringing in the beginning of the year, he may ſuff- 
er his Rams to go with his Ews all times of the year, 
to bliſſom or ride them when he will: but for the 
cqmimon paſture, it is tIme to put to his Rams at the 
Exaltation of the Holy Croſs, for then the Buck 
voeth tothe rut, and ſo would the Ram, Bur for 
the ordinary Husbandman that hath no Paſture but 
the common Fields, itis time enough at the Feaſt of 
Sr. Michael the Archangel. And fo for the poor 
Husbandman of the. Peck, and {uch' others , that 
dwell in hilly or high ground, that have no Paſture 
nor common Fields, for them Sox and Fudes Day 
Will bea very good time; and the reaſon is this : 
An Ew goeth with Lamb twenty weeks, and uſes to 
yean her Lamb in the twenty firlt week ; and if ſhe 
have not convenient new Graſs to eat, ſhe will-want 
Milk for her Lamb, for want of which there are 
many Lambs that periſh and are loſt, that through 
the leanneſs of the Dams, and their want of Milk , 
are forced to forſake their Lambs, ſo that in ſome 
hard Countries oftentimes,they bothdye, 


To make an Ew to love her Lamb. 


T F the Ew have Milk, and will not love her Lamb, 
Ton her into a narraw place made of Hordes or of 
ſmooth Trouſe, a yard wide, and put the Lambto . 
her to ſuck it ; andifthe Ew itrikeor ſmite the Lamb 
with her head, bind her head with a Hay-rope or 
Cord to the ſide of the Pen, and if the Lamb will nor 
ſtand fide-long, call the Ew, and give her a little 

Hay, and tye a Pog by her, that ſhe may ſee him; 


and 
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and this fright will ina ſhort ſpace cauſe her to love 
her lamb: and if he havea Lamb dead, whereof 
the Dam hath much milk, wy the Lamb, and tye 
that skin upon another Lambs back that hath a weak 
Dam with little milk, and put the good Ew and that 
Lamb together in the Pen, and inone hour ſhe will 
love the Lamb; and then he may take the weak Ew 
away, and put her in another place, and by this 
means he may ſave both hers and the Lamts life. 


At what time Lambs ſnonld be weaned. 


TN ſome places they never ſever the Lambs from 
I the Dams, which is for two cauſes ; one is, in 
the beſt paſture, where the Rams go away with their 
Ew, there it needeth not; for the Dams willgrow 
dry, and. wean the Lambs themſelves, Another 
cauſe is, he that hath no ſound paſture to pythis 
Lambs into when they ſhould be weaned, he muſt 
Either ſell them, or let them ſuck. as long as the 
Dams will ſuffer them. Ir is a common Saying, 
That the Lamb ſhall not rot as long as it- ſucketh, 
except the Dam want meat. But he that hath ſe- 


vera) and ſound paſtures, it is time for ſuch a oneto 


wean his Lambs when they are ſixteen or eighteen 


| weeks old at the fartheſt, and the Ew ſhall again 
the better take the Ram. And the poor man of the 


PeekCountry, and ſuchother placeswhere they uſe 
to milk their Ews five or ſix weeks, &c.- ſpoil 
their. Lambs, ſo as that they are never ſo goodas 
thoſe that ſuck long, and have meat enough. 
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Todraw Sheep, and ts ſever them in 
drvers parts. 


Hen the Graficr hath many Sheep in his | 

Paſtures, .it will be convenient for him to | 
have a Sheepfold made with a good Hedge or a Palc, 
the which will eaſily receive all his ſheep that go in 
one paſture inadry place, and adjoyning to the end | 
of the ſame, let him make another littel Fold that 
will contain ninety ſheep or more, and both theſe 
Folds muſt have either of them a Gate into either 
paſture, and at the end of the Fold let him make a- 
nother little Fold that will receive forty ſheep or 
more, and between every Fold a Gate., And when 
the ſheep are in the great Fold, let forty of them 
or thereabouts, come into the middle: fold, and 
ſtake thegate, and then let the Sh:pherd turn them, 
and look on every fide; and if he find any ſheep 
that needeth any. help or cure for, any cauſe, take 
that ſheep with his Hook, and put him into the lit. 
tle Fold. And when that he hath taken all that 
need any curing, then let him put the other into 
whether paſture he pleaſes, and let as many in of the 
great Fold, and take as many in as need any hand- 
ling, and put them into the little Fold;; and thus po 
them all over, til] that he have done, and then lct 
hinymelt Greaſe, and handle all thoſe that he hath 
drawn, and then ſhall not the great Flock be tarried 
and kept from their meat ; and when he hath curcd 
them, let him put them into their paſture. 


Te 
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| Br: the Shepherds Tar. be medled with Oj1, 


Gooſe-greaſe, or Capons-greaſe ;, theſe three 
arethe beſt : For they will make the Tar to run and 
ſpread abroad, Butter and Swineg greaſe, when 
they are melted, are good, ſo that they are not ſalt, 
for Tar of it ſelf is too ſharp, it is a fretter and no 
healer, without it be medled with ſome of theſe. 


To make Broom-Sabve. 


| Medicine to ſalve poor mens Sheep, that think 

{ A. Tar too coltly, (the worth of which, if ſome 
of the Richer fort knew,they would make uſe of it, ) 
Let the Shepherd take a here full of Broom, 
Crops, -Leaves, Blofloms and all, chop them very 
ſmall, and then feeth them in a Pan,of twenty Gat- 
lons with running Water, till it begia to grow thick 
like a Jelly, then let him take two-pound of Sheep- 
ſuet melted, and a pottle of old Piſs, and as much 
Brine made with Salt ; Let him put all into the ſaid 
Pan, and ſtir it about, and then itrain it thorow an 
old-Cloth, and pur itiinto what Vefic}. he will, And 
if his ſheep be not Clipped, then lct him make it 
luke-warm, and then waſh them therewith with a 
Sponge, or a piece: of old Mantle, -or of a folding 


_ of ſuch ſoftCloth or Wool, for ſpending. too much 


of his Salve. And at-all times of the year he may 
uſe it as he ſhall have occaſion. Let him make wide 


. ſheds in the wooll of the ſheep, and anoint them + 


with it, and it will heal the ſcab, and kill the ſheeps 
Lice, neither will it hurt the Woolin the ſale ow 
7 | | of. 
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of. And thoſe that are waſhed, will not be ſcabby 
again, if they are well fed; for that is the beſt 
Greaſe that the Shepherd can greaſe: the ſheep 
withal, to. greaſe him in the mouth with good meat, 
which isa great preſervation of ſheep from rotting, 
except there come Mildews; for a ſheep will chuſe 
the belt, if he have plenty. 


To greaſe Sheep. © 


F any ſheep be Leabed, the Shepherd may per- 
[| ceive it by the biting, rubbing, or ſcratching 
with the Horn, and moſt commonly the Wool will 
riſe, and be thinor bare in thatplace. Then let the 
Shepherd take him, and ſhed the Wool with his 
fingers there where the ſcab is, and with his finger 
ler him lay a little Tar thereupon, and ſtrok it in 
length at the bottom of the Wool, that it be not 
ſeen above, and ſo let him ſhew the Wool, andlay 
a little Tar thereupon, till he have paſſed the ſore, 


and then it will go no further, 


 Tobelt Sheep. 


T* any Sheep Ray, or be filled with Dung above 
the Tayl, let the Shepherd take a pair of ſhears, 
and clip-it away, and let him caſt dry Moulds there- 
upon ; andif it be inthe heat of Summer, itſhould 
be rubbed over with alittle Tar, to keep away the 
Flies. It is —_ that a Shepherd have a Board 


ſet faſt to the ſide of his.little Fold, to lay his ſheep 
upon when he handleth them, and a hole bored in 
'the Board with an- Augur, and therein a grained 


- ſtake of two foot long, to be ſet fait, to hang his 
Tar- 
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Tar-box upon, that it may not fall. A Shepherd 


y  alſo.ſhould not go without his Dog, his ſheep-hook, 
it and a pair of ſhears, and his Tar-box, either with 
P him, or ready at his Shep-fold, and he muſt teach 
's his Dog to bark when he would have him; to run, 
« and to leave running when he would have him, or 


elſe he is no right Shepherd, His Dog muſt be 
taught when heis a Whelp, otherwiſe it will be hard 
to make an old Dog ſtoop, or to be plyant. | 
To waſh Sheep. 


= 


oY 
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N F#ne is the time to ſhear Sheep, and before that 
they are ſhorn, they. muſt be very well waſhed, 
which as to the Owners ſale of the Wool, is a very 
profitable help, and ſo to the Cloth-maker : But 
ſer the ſhepherd beware that he put not too ma- 
ny ſheep intoa Pen at one time, neither at waſhing, 
nor at - ſhearing, for fear of murthering or over- 
preſſing of their fellows, and that not any of them 
go away till that they are clean waſhed, Let the 
ſhepherd hold the ſheep by the head in the water, 
and let him'hold it high enough to preſerve him 
from Drowning. 
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To ſhear Sheep. 


a 
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Et the Owner give his ſhearers a ſpecial charge 

to take heed of their ſhears, leſt they twitch 

the ſheep, andeſpecially for pricking with the point 
of the ſhears, and that the ſhepherd be always rea- 
dy with his Tar-box to ſalve them. And let him 
be ſure that they are well marked, both Ear-mark 
and Pitch-mark, and Robel-mark, and let the Ka 
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be well folded or wound with a Wool-wind, by one 
that hath good 'sﬆkill therein, the which ſhall very 
much advance the fale thereof, | 


How to draw out, and ſeparate the bad Sheep 
from the good, Aepbean 


will then be his beſt time to draw and ſe- 
parate them in divers manners, the ſheep that he 
will have fed,by themſelves,the Ews by themſelves, 
and the Share-hogs and Theves by themſelves, the 
Lambs by themſelves, 'the Weathers and the Rams 
by thetmſelveszif he have ſo many Paſtures for them ; 
for the biggeſt will beat the weakelt with his head. 
And of every fort of ſheep, it may happen that 
there are ſome that like not, but are weak; thoſe 
thoold be put in the freſh Graſs by themfelves, agd 
when that they ate a little. Cured, as he fees occa- 
ſion, he may ſell them, The often change of Graſs 
is very wholcſome and healthful for all manner of 


Cattel, 


WW the thepherd hath ſhorn his ſheep, it 


Tf a Sheep have the Mathes, 


= He Shepherd may perceive this diſeaſe by the 
"i ſheeps biting, or frisking, or ſhaking of the 
Tayl: This diſtemper is moſt commonly moiſt and 
wet; and if if be nigh unto the Tayl, it is often- 
times green, and filled with the ſheeps-dung, and 
then the ſhepherd muit take a pair of ſhears, and clip 
away the Wool bare to the skin, let him take a 
handfulof dry Moulds, and caſt them upon the wet 
to dry it, and then wipe the Moulds away, _— 
| ar 
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Tar there where the Mathes were, and a little fur- 


ther. Let the ſhepherd thus look to them every 
day, and cure them, if there be occaſion. 


Of the blindeneſs of Sheep, 


Hereare ſome ſheep that will be blind for a ſes- 
6 ſon, and yet mend again. Let the ſhepherd 
put alittle Tar in his Eye: This is the common Me- 
dicine that the ſhepherds uſe. 


Of the Wormin the Sheeps Foot, and 
Help thereof. 7 


jy are ſome ſheeps Feet that have Worms 
inthem, which makes them to halr. Let the 
ſhepherd take the ſheep, and look betwixt his Cleft, 
and there is a little hole as much ag a great Pins- 
head, wherein groweth five or ſix black hairs, an 
Inch long, or more. Letthe ſhepherd take a ſharp- 
pointed Knife, andſhkt the skina quarter of an Inch 
long about the hole, ard as much beneath, and put 
his one hand in the hollow of the foot under the hin- 
der Cleft ; let him fet his Thumb above, almoſt at 
the ſlit, and thruit his finger underneath forward, 
and with his other hand take the black hairs by the 
end, or with the Knifes point, and puJall the hairs 
by little and little, and thrutt after his other hand 
with his Finger and his Thumb, and there will come 
outa Worm like apiece of Fleſh, nigh as much as 
a little Finger, And when it is out, let him'puta 
little Tar in the hole, and it will quickly be cured. 


of 
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Of the Blood, and the timely Remedy of it. . 


Here is a Sickneſs amongſt Sheep, which is 
1 called the Blood, of which they oftentimes 
die ſuddenly : The figns of his death are, that he 
will ttand till, and hang down his head, and ſome- 
times quake, The Shepherds Remedy for this 
Diſeaſe is, to take the ſheep, and rub hiniabout the 
head, and cipecially about his Ears, and under his 
Eyes, and with his Knife let him cut off his Ears 
in the midit ; and alfolet him bleed in a Vein under 
his Eyes; if he bleed well, he is like to live; if 
he blecd not, then kill him, and ſave his fleſh; 
for if he die by himſelf, the fleſh is loſt, and the 
Skin will be far ruddier, (like to blood) than any o- 
ther skin ſhall be, | 


Of the Pox, andthe Remedy thereof. 


His Diſeaſe appears upon the skin in the like- 
T neſs of red Purples, as broad as a Farthing. 
This diſtemper deſtroys many ſheep, To remedy 
this, the Shepherd is to handle all his ſheep, and to 
ſurvey and look on every part of their bodies,and as 
many as he finds taken therewith, let him put them 
into freſh new Graſs, and keep them from their Fel- 
lows, 'and let him often have an Eye over his Flock, 
and draw them as he hath need. And if it be in 
Summer-time, that there be no Froſt, then let him 
waſh them. 


of 
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Of the Wood-Evil, and the Remedy thereof. 


2 ve is a ſickneſs among Sheep, that is called 

the Wood-Evil. Ittaketh them in the Spring 
of the year, and taketh them moſt commonly in 
their Legs, or in their Neck, and maketh them to 
halt, and hold their Necks awry ; For the moſt part 
thoſe that have this ſickne(s, die within a day or 
two. The beſt Remedy is to waſh them a little, 
and to chanpe their ground, to bring them to a low 
Ground, and freſh Graſs; for. this ſickneſs is moſt | 
commonly in Hilly, Ley , and Ferny Grounds. 
Some for this ſickneſs, let their ſheep blood in a 
Vein under the Eye, * © 


What are the things that chiefly Rot ſheep. 


T* is neceſſary that a Shepherd ſhould know what 
things chiefly Rot the ſheep, that he may the 
better preferve them, There. is 4 Grafs called 
Spear-wort,it'hath a long narrow Leaf,like a Spears 
head, it will grow a foot high, and it beareth a yel- 
low flower as broad asa Penny. It groweth always 
in low places, where the water uſeth .to ſtand in 
Winter. © Another Grals. is called Penny-grafs, it 
groweth low,cloſe to the Earth in Mooriſh Grounds, 
it hath a Leaf as broad as Two-pence, but,never 
beareth flower. All manner of Graſs that the Land- 
flood runs-over, is bad for ſheep, becauſe of the 
fand and the filth that ſticketh upon 'it, All Moo- 
riſh Ground and Marſh-Ground, is bad for ſheep. 
The Grafs that groweth upon Fallows, is not good = 


Of I for ſheep; for there is much of it weedy, and often« 
BO” ay Wo times - 


© 
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times it cometh up by the root, and that bringeth 
earth with it; and the ſheep eat both, , Mildew- 
graſs is very bad for ſheep, and that we may find 
out by the Leaves of the Trees in the morning, and 
eſpecially of Oaks; take the Leaves, and put thy 
Tongue to them, and thou ſhalt taſte like Honey 
upon them., Therefore the ſheep ſhould not be let 
out of the Fold, till the Sun hath the power to dry 
up theMildew., Want of food will cauſe a great 
Rot amongſt ſheep ; for then they will havencither 
good fleſh, nor good skins. White Sincles are very 


' badfor ſheep in Paſtures and in Fallows. There is 


another Rot thatis called the Pellet, which proceeds 
from 'great wet, eſpecially in woody. Countries, 
where they find a want of drineſs, 


Tokzow Rotten Sherp divers manner of ways, where- 
of ſome of them never fall, 


" Et the Shepherd uſe both his hands, and twirl 

}. upon the ſheeps Eye, and if it be ruddy, and 
have red ſtrings in the white of the Eye, then the 
ſheep is ſound; but if the Eye be white like Tal- 
low, and the ſtrings dark-colour'd, then he is Rot- 
ten. Lethimalſotake the ſheep” upon the Wookof 
the fide, and if his skin be ruddy-colour'd and dry, 
then he is ſound; but if it be pale-colour'd:and wa- 
try, then he is Rotten. Alſo when the Shepherd 


 hithopened the Woolof thefide, let him take a hit- 


tle of itbetwixt his Finger and his Thumb,and pull 
italittle, if it ſtick fart,heis ſound ; if it come light- | 
ly off, he.is Rotten, When a ſheepis. killed, if his 
by be full of water, he is Rottcn,, andalſo. the 
f.r of the fleſh will be yellow, if the Lives be cur, 
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wherein will be little quickneſles, and live things 
like flocks, "and alſo the Liver will be full of knots, 
and white Bliſters; if it be, Rotten, it will alſo 
break and crumble in pieces, but if the ſheep be 
ſound, it will hold firm together, 


Experimental Directions 


For the Right Uſe of the 


ANGLE 


E that addrefleth the River for his pleaſure, 

muit be well prepared, as to the ſetting 

| forth of his Tackle. The firlt thing he 
muit do, is to obſerve the Sun, the Wind, the Moon, 
the Stars. and the Wanes of the Air; he muſt ob- 
ſerve the Times and Scaſons to ſct forth his Tackles; 
to go for his pleaſureand for his profit. As for Ex- 
ample, the Sun proves cloudy, then muſt he ſet 
fit His. Gronnd-bair, or- his Tackles, and of the 
brighte(t of his Flies, If the Sun proves bright, 
then mult he put on ſome of the darkeit of his Flies. 
Thus mutt he go to work with his Flies ; light for 
darkneſs, and darkneſs for light ; he muſt alſo ob- 
ſerve that the wird be inthe South, for that wind 
blows the _Flie in rhe Trouts mouth, But if the 
WW ea- 
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weather be warm, it is "indifferent whether the 
windſtandeth, either with Ground-bait or Menow, 

ſo that he'can caſt his Bait into the River. Tae vc- 
ry ſame obſervation is for Night, as for Day ; for 
if tne Moon prove clear, or if the Stars glitrer in 
the Skie, there 4s as ill Angling that nt; «he, as1f it 
were high Noon inthe midlt of Summer, when the 
Sun ſhineth brighte!t, there is little hopes of any 
pleaſure, + For tie petty Thames Recreation of 
catching of Bleaks, Dace, &c. as they are fo ge- 

nerally known of every youns Beginner, 1 am un-. 
willing to trouble the Reacer with ſuch a trifling 
Diſcourſe. 

| 1 hallbegin,. though not withont ſome ſecming 
digreſſiion, " with the tiking of Eels. Whenthe 

Angler {tays a night or two, let him tak? four or 


five Lines, ſuch as [ ſhall inform hereafter will ſerve 


for Pikes, of fourteen orfifreen yards long, and at 
every two yards long make a Nooſe, to hang: a 
Hook armed either to double thred, or filk twitt : 

for it isbetter then Wyre, Eet him baithis Hooks 
with Millers-thumbs, Loaches, Menows; or Gud- 
gins: Let him tye to every Nooſe a Line bated, 

Theſe Lines mult be laid croſs the River in the 
deepet place, eithzr with ſtones, or pegged,,"ſ5 
that the Eine may lye in the bottom: of the River, 


there wilt be:no doutt of taking of a diſh of 'Eels ; 


he muſtalſo have a ſmall Needle with an Eye, to 
bait his Hooks ; he mutt mike two Flies, the Pal- 
mer rubed with Silver or Gold, and the Aay-Fly: 
Theſe are the ground' of all Flies. To, wake the * 
Palmer Fly; he mutt arm his Line on the inſide of 
the Hook; Jethim take his Sciflers, and:cut ſomuch - 
of the brown of: the Mollards feathefs, as in his own 
L 3 rcaſon 
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reaſon. ſhall make the wings, then let him lay the 
outermoſt partof the feather next. the Hook, and 
the point of the feather towards the ſhank of the 
Hook, let him whip it three or four times about the 
Hook with the ſame filk he armed the Hook, then 
make his filk faſt: Let him take the Hackle of the 
Neck of a Cock or a Capon, or a Plovers Top, 
which is the belt, and let him take off the one ſide of 
the feather, rhen he mult take the Hackle-filk,or gold 
or fiiver thred ; and let him make all theſe-fait at 
the bent of the Hook, let him work them up to the 
wings, ' every bout ſhifting his fingers, and making 
a ſtop. then the gold will fall right, let him make it 
faſt : and work up the Hackle to the ſame place, 
and make the Hackle fait ; and let him take the 
Hook betwixt his finger and his thumb, in the left 
hand, with a Needle or Pin, part the wings in 
two, then with thearming filk, as he hath: fatined 
all hitherto, let him whip it about as it falleth croſs 
between the wings, and with his Thumb he muſt 
turn the point of the feather towards the bent of the 
Hook ; thenlet him work it three or four: times a- 
bout the thankyſo faſien it,and view the proportion. 
For other Flies : if he make the grounds of Hogs- 
wool, ſandy, black, or white, or the Wool of a 
_ * Bear, orof a two years old red Bullock ; he mult 
work all theſe grounds upon a waxed ſilk, then he 
muſt arm,and ſet on the wings, as I ſhewed beſore; 
for the A1ay-Fly, let him work the body with ſonie 
of theſe grounds, which will do yery well, ribbed 
with black hair ; he may alſo- work the body with 
+ Cruels, imitating the colour, or with filver, ſuit- 
ing the wing, For the Oak-Fly, he muſt make 
him with orange, tawny and black, for the fo 
T | and 
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- and\the brown of the Mallards feather for thz 


wings. 

T5 take a Perch, the Angler in the frit place 
muſt take notice that this fiſh feeds well; and if he 
lights where they are, they will bite freely. My 
opinion is ( with ſome more then ordinary Expes 


\ rience )for to baite with Lob-worms chopt in pieces 


overnight; let himgo to his ſport in the morning 
betimes, let him = his Ground, gage his Line, 
and bait his Hook with a red knotted Worm, or 
a Menow, which ſome hold better; let him put 
the Hook in at the back of the Menow, bctwixt the 
fiſh and the skin, that the Menow may ſwim up and 
down alive, being buoyed up with a Caik or a 
Quill; that the Menow may have liberty to ſwim a 
foot off the ground :' So doing, the Angler ſhall 
not queſtion the profit or pleaſure of his ex- 


pended time. 


I do now think it convenient for me to ſhew 
my opinion for floating for Scale-fiſh in the River 
or Pond : tht feed brings the fith-together, as the 
Sheep to the Pen. There is nothing better in all 


Anglings for feed, then Blood and Grains, 1 hold it 


better then Paſte; then let him obſerve next to 
Plum his ground, Angling with fine Tackles, as 
ſingle hair for half the Live next the Hook, round 
and fmall pluined, according to his Float : For the 
Bait, there is a ſmall red Worm, witha yellow tip 
on his tay], which is very good ; Brandlins, Gen- 
tles, Pafte, or Cadice, which we call Cockbait, 


they lye ig a gravelly husk, under the ſtones in the 


River : Theſe are the moſt ſpecial Bates for theſe 
kind of fiſh. ? 
There is a manner of trouling for a Pik>witha 
: L 4 | Hazel. 


hs 9k 
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-  Hazel-r6d'of twelve foot long, with' a Ring of 
Wyre in the top of the Rod, for the Line to run 
thorow : . Within two foot' of the: bottom of the 
Rod, there is a whole 'made to put in a -winde to 
turn with a Barrel, to gather up the Line, and to 
looſe it at- pleaſure :: This is the belt manner of 
Trouling. But 1 amof opinion that I can. ſhew a 
way, either in Mecr, Pond, or River, that ſhall 
take more Pikes than any Trouler with 'his.Rog. 
" And thus it is: Firit, take a forked ſtick, a'Line of 
twelve yards long wond upon it, atthe upper end 
leaveabout a yard, ' either to tie a bunch of Sags, or 
a Bladder, to buoy up the fiſh, and to carry it from 
the ground: The Bait mult be a live fiſh, either 
Dace, Gudgin, Roach, or a ſmall Trout: The 
forked ſtick muſt have a lit in the one fide of the 
Fork to put inthe Line, that he may ſer his live-fiſh 
to ſwimata Gage, that when the Pike taketh the 
' Bait, he may have the full liberty of the Line for 
his feed. He may turn theſe looſe either in the Pond 
or the River ; In the Pond with the windall theday 
long, the more the better: At nightlet him ſet ſome 

ſmall weight, that may ſtay the Buoy, as a Ship li- 
eth at Anchor, till the fiſh taketh.- - Eor the River, 
he muſt turn all looſe with the itream; 'two or three 
are ſufficient to ſhew pleaſure , gaped at ſuch a 
depth, as that they will go current down the Ri- 
ver, where there ſhall be no doubr- of. excellent 

ſport, if there be Pikes : For the Hooks, they mutt 
be double Hooks, 'the ſhanks mulit'be ſomewhat 
ſhorter than ordinary : . My reaſon, the.thorter the 
Hook is of the ſhank, .it will. hurt the fiſh the leſs, 
and it muſt be armed with ſmall wyre well ſoftned. 
'But-41 hold a Hook armed with” twiſted filkto be 
ENTAITEIL "HS. . bettex, 
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better; If you army your Hook with wyre, the 
Needle mult be made with an Eye; then muſt he 
take one of thoſe Baits alive: (which he can get). 
and with one of his Needles, enter within a ſtraws 
breadth of the Gill of the fiſh, ſo pull the Needle 
betwixt the skin and the fiſh; then pull the Needle 
out at:the hindmoſt fin,- and draw the arming tho- 
row the fiſh, until the Hook come to lie cloſe to the 
fiſhes body : But I hold for thoſe that are armed 
with wyre, to take off the. Hook, and put the Nee- 
dle in the-hindmott fin, and fo to come out at the 
Gill; then let him-put on the Hook drawn cloſe to 
the body, 'twill hurt the live fiſh theleſs, ſo knit 
the arming with the live fiſh to the Line; then let 
him put off either in Meer or Pond, with the 
wind, inthe River with the ſtream : The more that 
he pulls off in the Meer or Pond, he is the likelier 
to have the greater pleaſure. There is a time when 
Pikes go a frogging in Ditches, and m the River to 
fun them, as in May, Fune, and Faly, there is then 
a ſpeedy way to take them, and ſcarce to miſs one 
intwenty. The Angler muſttake a Line of fix or 
eight foot, ' let him arm'a large Hook, of the largeſt 
fize that is made, and -arm'it to his Line, let him 
lead the ſhank of his Hook very handſomely, that it 
may be-of ſuch a: weight, that he may-guide the 


Hook at his pleaſure : He may ſtrike the Pike that 


heſees,' with the bare Hook where he pleaſes : This 
Line-and Hook doth far exceed ſnaring. | The beft 
ſport to:takea Pike,' is to-take a Gooſe, or Gander, 
or Duck ; take one one-of the Pikes Lines I have 
before deſcribed, and let hyn tiethe Line under the 
left wing, - and over the right wing, about the body, 
as man weareth his Belt;- Turn the Goofe off into 
b | | the 
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the Pond, where Pikes are, and there will bo ples 
ſant rare Feats betwixt the Gooſe and the Pike. 

To takea Carp, either in Pond or River, if the 
Angler intends to have ſport with ſome profit, he | 
—_ take a Peck of Ale-grains, and a good quanti- | 
ty of any Blood, and mix the Grains and the Blood 
together, and caſt into the place where he meant to 
Angle ; this feed will gather the Scale-fiſh, as Carp, 
Tench, Roach, Dace, and Bream : The next morn- 
ing let him be at his ſport very early, plum his 
Ground, and he may Angle for the Carp with a | 
ſtrong Line; the Bait muſt be either a red knotted 
Worm or Paſte, and he ſhall have ſport enough. 

The Angler may begin to Angle for a Trout with 
Ground-baits, in this manner following: Firſt, he 
muſt be ſure of a neat Taper-Rod, light before, 
with a tender Hazel top, which is very gentle, he 
may Angle with a ſingle hair of five lengths, one 
tied to the other for the bottom of the Line, and a 
Line of three-haired Links for the upper part, and 
ſo if he have good Sea-room, he may take the lar- 
gelt Trout that ſwims. He that Angles with a Line 
made of three-haired Linksat the bottom, an4.morc 
at the top, may take Trouts: But he that angles 
with one hair, ſhall take five Trouts to the others 
one; for this fiſh is very quick-ſighted : Therefore 
the beſt way for night or day, is to keep out of ſight. 
He mult angle always with the point of his Rod 
down the ſtream; for a fiſh hath not the quickneſs 
ſo perfect up the ſtream, as oppoſite againſt him, 
obſerving ſeaſonable times, As for Example; we 
begin to angle in arch, if it prove cloudy, the 
Angler mult angle with the Ground-baits all day 


long; But if it prove clear and bright, he mult gr 
| | tie 
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the morning and evening, or elſe he is not liketo 
doany good; for the times mult be obferved, and - 


truly underſtood : For when an Angler cometh to 


ES the River for his pleaſure, that doth not under- 


ſtand: to ſet forth his Tackles fit for the time, it is 
As £009 keeping of them inthe Bag, as to ſet them 
ſorth. 

The Angler that doth intend to angle with the 
Ground-baits, - let, him ſet his Tackles to his Rod, 
and let him begin at the uppermoit part of the 
ftream, carrying his Line with an upright hand, 
feeling the plummet running on the Ground ſome 
ten Inches Tm the Hook, plumming his Line ac- 
cording to the ſwiftneſs of the itream that he angles 
in; for one plummet will not ſerve for all ſtreams 
for the true Angling is, that the plummet runneth 
on the Ground. For his Bait, let him take the red 
knotted Worm, which is very goqgd where Brand- 
lings are not to be had. Now that he may make 
theſe -Brandlings fit to be angled with, that they 
may live long upon the Hook, which cauſeth the ' 
ſport, . When he hath gathered his Worms out of 
the Dunghil, he mult get the greeneit Moſs hecan 


find, then waſh the earth very clean ovt of it, then 


let him have an Earthen-pot to pur his Moſs into it, 
and let him put his Worms to the Moſs. in the Pot, - 
and within two days he ſhall. find his Worms fo 
poor, that if he bait ſome of-them on his Hook, he 
hall ſee that with tlirowing them two or three times 
into the water, they will die. and grow white, Now 
the skill is, when theſe Worms are grown poor, ta 
feed them up, to make them fat and luſty; he muſt 
take the Yolk of an Egg, ſome eight or ten ſpoon=- 
ſuls of the top of new Milk, beaten well together 
in 
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in a Porrenger; let him warm it a little until that 
it curdle, then let him take it off from the fire, and 
ſet it ro cool; whenit is co!d, lethim take a ſpoon- 
ful, and drop it upon his Moſs.into the Pot, every 
drop about the bigneſs of a green Pea, ſhifting his 
Moſs twice-a week in the Summer, and once inthe 
Winter. Thus doing, he ſhall feed his worms fat, 
and make them luſty, that they will livea long time 
on the Hook; thus he may keep them all the year 
long. This is my true Experience for the Ground- | 
baits, for the Running-Line for the Trout. 
- The Angling with the Menow, called in ſome 
places Pencks, for a Trout, isa pleaſant ſport, that 
taketh the greateſt Fiſh, The Tront comes as bold- 
ly to the Bait, as if it were a Maſtive-Dog at a 
Bear : The Angler may uſe his ftronger and greater 
Tackle, and it will be advantagious to him in his 
Angling , to uſe a Line. made of three filks, and 
three hairs twiſted for the uppermolt part of the 
Line, and two ſilks and two hairs twiſted for the 
bottom next his Hook, with a' Swivel] nigh to the 
middle of his Line, with an indifferent large Hook. 
'- Let him bait his Hook with a Menow, he mu't 
' put his Hook through the lowermoſt part of his 
movth, ſo draw his Hook thorow, then put the 
Hook in at the: mouth again,” and let the point of 
the Hook come out at the hindmoſt Fin, thenlet 
him draw his Line, and the Menows mouth will 
cloſe, that no water will get into its belly : He muſt 
Anple (as hath been faid) with the point of his An- 
te down the ſtream, drawing the Menow up the 
ream by little and. little, nigh'the top- of the wa- 
ter; the Trout ſeeing the Bait, cometh moſt fierce. 
ly at it, the Angler mult give-@ little time _—_ 
k: 6 E 
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he ſtrikes: This is a true way without Lead;for many 
times I havehad thein. come to the Lead,and forſake 
the Menow, which he that tries, in time will prove. 

My next task will be to inſtruct the young Ang- 
ler how to angle with a Flye. Let him fit himſelf 
Y WM wictha Hazel, either of one picce, or two ſet toge- 
h Ther inthe moſt convenient manner, light and gen- 

© Iſl tle: Let him ſethis Linerothe Rod, for the upper- 

- moſt part he may uſe his one diſcretion; for the 
lower part next the, Fly, mult be of three or four 
1. FF haired Links, If he'can attain to angle with one 
" IF Hair, he'ſhall have the more riſes, .and take more 
fiſh ;.let_ him be ſure that he donot over-load him- 
ſclf. with thelength of his Line : -and before thathe 
3 begin to angle, let him. make a tryal, having the 
wind on his back, to ſee, at what length.hecancaft 


at 


his Flie, that the Flielight firſt into the water; for 
ns if any of the Lite falleth into the water before the 
F Flie, it had been better unthrown then thrown, 
Eet, him always calf down the ſtream, with the 
un wind befiind him, and the Sun before: it is a great 
” adVanrage for him to have the Sun or the Moon be- 
- fore him, Lethim begin to anglein March march 
e* with the Flie : but if the weather prove windy or 


cloudy, there arEſeveral kinds of Palmers that are 

» good. at thaz time, *'Firlt is ablack Palmer ribbed 

with filver :: the ſecond, a black Palmer, with an O- 
range tawny body : thirdly, a black Palmer, with 

"the body made of all black : fourthly, a red Palmer 

I "ribbed with gold, and a red. Huckle mixed with Q- 
range Cruel. Theſe Flies ſerve all the year lou 
morning and evening, whether windy or cloudy. 
weather, But if the Air prove bright and clear, he 
may imitate the Hawthorn Flie, which is all = 

EPR an 
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and very ſmall, and the ſmaller, the better. In 
May let him take the 2ſay-Flie, and imitate that, 
which is made ſeveral waies: Some make them 

with a ſhammy body, ribbed with a black hair; o- 
thers make them with ſandy Hogs-wool, ribbed 
with black fi'k, and winged with a Mallards feather, 
everal ways, according to the fancy of the Angler. 
There is another called the Oak-Flie, which is made 
of Orange-colour'd Cruel, and black, with a | 
brown wing, : another Flie, the body thereof is 
made with the ſtraia of a Peacocks-feather, which is 
very good ina bright day. The Graſhopper which 
is green, the ſmaller Flies are made of- indifferent 
fmall Hooks, which are the better : theſe ſeveral ſorts 
F have ſet down, will ſerve for the year long, ob- 
ſerving the times and ſeaſons: And let him takeno- 
tice, that the lighteſt Flics are for cloudy and dark 
weather, the darkeſt for bright and light, and the 
reft for indifferent ſeaſons, for which his own judg- 
ment, experience, and diſcretion muſt guide him ; 
fo that he muſt alter.theſe Flies according to theſe 
diretions. Of-lats daies the Hogs-wool, of ſe- 
veral cotours, the wool of a red Hetfer, and Bears- 
wookare madeuſe of, which make good grounds ; 
they are now very mnch uſed, and procure very 
good fport. The natural Flie isa fure way of ang- 
Ing, and will catch great ſtore of Trouts with muck 
caſurc, As for the ay Flie, he ſhall always 
have them playing at the River-ſide, eſpecially a- 
exinfſt Rain, The Oak-Flie is to be had on the But 
of an Oak, oran Aſh, from the beginning of ay 
20 the end of 4v9ut: it is a brownith Flie, and 
| Rands alwaies with his head towards the root of the 
Tree, very cafie to be found, The ſmall black Flic is | 
" - fo 
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to be had on every Hawthorn-buſh, after the Buds 
are come forth, - The Graſhopper, which is green, 
is to be hadin any Meadow of Graſs in Fune or Fuly: 
with theſe Flies, he muft uſe ſuch a Rod as to ge 
' withthe Ground-baitz the Line muſt not beas long 
. as the Rod; Let him with draw his Flie, as he 
ſhall find to be moſt convenient in his Angling. 
When he comes to deep Water that ftand ſome- 
. what ſtill, let himmakehis Line about two yards 
long, and dop his Flie behind a Buſh, atwhich Ang- 
ling I have had very good ſport. The way to make 
the belt Paſte, is to takea reaſonable quantity of 
freſh Butter, as much freſh Sheeps Suet, a reaſona- 
ble quantity of the ſtrongeſt Cheeſe he can get, with 
the ſoft of an old ale white Loaf ; let him beat all 
theſe in a Mortar, till they come to a perfect Paſte : 
aud when the Angler gocs to his ſport, let him put 
as much on his Hook as a green Peaſe. 
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The Nature,Ulſe,and Benefit 
FARES of Marle. | 


Arle is a very uſeful thing, the Nature of 
it is cold, which'is the reaſon that it ſad- 
dens the Land exceedingly, for it is ve- 
ry heavy, and will go downwards. Some 

Countries yield Marle of ſeveral colours, as 'tis 
_ affirmedof Kent, wherein is found both yellow and 
gray ; the blew and red .are counted telt, To 
' marle together, I hold not proper ; but when you 
are reſolved to lay down your Land tograze, be 
ſureat the laſt Crop you intend to take (which may 
betwo or three more after marling) then manner 
your Land, for the leſs binding, and the more light, 
looſe and open, the more fruitful it is, ſo thatit will 
produce a gallant Clovery. The firſt year after you 
have laid it down upon the Wheat or mixed Corn- 
ſtubble, you muſt run it over again with Dung,and 
it will pay treble. Now the Lands. upon which 
Marle is moſt natural for increaſe , is upon your 
higher ſandy Land, mixed of gravelly or any ſound 
Land whatſoever, though never ſo barren, to 
which it is natural and noriſhing, as Bread to a 
mans Life. 
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\ The beſt way of planting of Trefoyl or Clover- 


grafs. 


Here are ſeveral ſorts of Clover, I hall only 
ſpeak of the great C over that we ferch from 
Flanders, called Trefoyl, named by Cluſizzs Trefo- 
lio majus tertium, which bears the red Honey-ſuckle, 
whoſe root aftid branches far exceed our natural 
Meadow-Clover, and bears a very ſmall ſeed like 
Muttard ſeed, not ſo round, but longer like a Bean 
the beit is of a greeniſh yallow colour, fome a little 
reddiſh ; the black, I ſuppoſe, will not do well: 
Your Dutch or Low-Country ſeed; or from the lo- 
wer patts of Germany, is vety much of it, but ve- 
ry hazardous that comes over hither; but being well 
choſe there ( for the choice is the Maſter-pizce of 
the work ) the tranſpotting of it by Sea is no conſi- 
derable prejudicetoit ; But much of it that was 
ſold in the Seedmens Shops in London; was either 
corrupted by the Dutch before ir came thence, or. , 
elſe parched by ourdrying, or elfe by the Shop- 
eepers, cither mingled with old or new, or keep- 
ingit another year, and then ſelling it for new. The 
beſt way of ſowing of this Dutch Seed, muit be by 
mixture of it with Aſhes of Wood, or Coals coarſ- 
ly ſifted, or with ſcme Duſt, or good Sand, or 
fine Mould, or any thing elſe that will help to fill the 
Land, or ſpread well forth of the Land © and after 
this I muſt preſs as the weightielt thing of this Hus- 
bandry, to have a molt ſpecial careof the even fow- 
ing of 'it, becauſe the wind, though very ſmall, hath 
power over this, and therefore you mult chuſe as 
calma time as poſhbly you. can, You may f»wir 
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pon any Land you intend to praze upon, any fair 

p:aces ina Meadow, or High-ways trodden or po- 
ched, it will ſoard them : but the uſual way is thus 
adviſed; when that you have fitted your Land by 
Tillage and good Husbtandry, then ſow your Bar- 
ley or Oats, and harrow them in, and after your 
Clover upon the ſame Zand, covered over with 
ſmall Harrow or Buſh, but ſow not the Corn as you 
uſually did ; butif you will loſe this Crop,you may 
ſow it of it ſelf, The ſcaſon of it is 1n the beginning 
of April, or in the endof A7arch, if it be likely to be 
a dry ſeaſon. I have hcard of three Crops,and ſome 
aftirme that it will bear, two to cut, and one for to 
Sraze; the firit Crop may be at mid- ay ready to 
cut, and this Crop 1s belt always to be cut green, 
and before theiſtalk begin to grow too big,and begin 
to dry and wither, unleſs it be for Seed. therefore 

as Experience will teach, it will be beſt to cut it 
greenand young,and five it toCattelor Horſe in the 
Stabje; for it you cut it to keep, it will goſo near 

togethcr, as that it will do bur little ſervice dry ; 

yet if being cut young, it will be very good and 

ſweet,and either feed or give Milk abundantly; and 

then after the firit cut, let it grow for Seed, and 

herein you mult be careful, that you let it grow till 

it be full rip>, for it will not be very apt to ſhed; 

and if it grow to ſeed, I cannot conceive of what uſe 

thoſe ſtalks that arc ſo hard and dry can be, unleſs 

it be for firing in a dry Country, 1o that the ſeed 

mu{t he the advance of that Crop only, and ſoit may 

well enough, ard you may havea good after-paſ- 

tore, and may graze It until Faruary, and then 

preſerveit, Butif you would know. when your 

Secd is ripe, obſerve theſe two Particulars, Firlt, 

obſerve 
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obſerve the Husk, when'the Seed appearsin'it; then 
about 'orie? month after" it -may . be ripe. * Se= 
condly try" the-Seed, after'it-begins to turn the-co- 
Jour, and the ftalk begins'to: dye and turn brown, 
it begins to'ripen,” and being turned to a-yellowiſh 
colour, ' ina dry time mow it; and preſerve it till it 
be perfe&ly dry any manner of way,and then abour 
the midſt of AZarth threſhit, and cleanſe it/fromithe 
ſtraw as muck as you can';- foulter and beat the 
Husk again; being exceeding well driedin the Sum 
after the firſt *fhreſhing, -and'then get out what ſeed 
you can, and after try what aMill will 'doat-the- 
reſt, as' aforeſaid\ more at-Jarge:  But-I'will give 
way to any*thit can make a better diſcovery. I 
need not ;preſetibe a time in'F#ly or Augaſt-as belt 
to cut for ſeed, 'becauſe fome years and-Lands will 
ripen it foonerithan” others will ; therefore have re- 
ſpect to thy Teed and Straw according to the former 
direions :” Bift when you are to g0 into $00d ſeed, 
you muſt graze it-upon”the Zand, - and then be 
ſure not toketit'srow too rank andhigh ; bur if the 
ſtalk grow' big, Cattel will balk it, and-ſtajn it 
more, and it will not cat up fo” kindly atfirft, nor 
graze ſo even afterwards, bit exceeding much Milk 
it will yield, and feed and nourith very well. '- But 
to affirm; (as Tome have done, and do contident!y to 
this day) that it will grow on the barrennelt Ground 
thatis, as on Windſor Forreft, Idare not; I have 
knowen that it hath failed, and I am confident mutt, 
without ' excecding great coit on Husbandry ; yer 
that very 'Land well manured and tilled, dunged, 
limed, marled, or chalkt, or otherwiſe made fat 
and warm, will bring forth good Clover, and other 
richCommoiities, as they doin Flanders: the Na- 
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turcof the Land is good, but the Spirit of it is too 


low to raiſe itof it {elf. - ; And this. is all that is held 


forth. in. the diſcourſe. pf Brabant Husbandry, 'ex- 
cecding barren Lands, but well dunged and tilled, 
andthen,Cjovered,- not that itis the barren Land, 
butthe good and £9 tly Husbandry;. only the old- 
n:{; of. the Land, and: the reltineſs. thereof, yields 
more, ſpirit, to the Grain or Clover oy far, then the 
the tillable, Land, well -husbanded, and.laid down 
with.Glayer, . will do very well alſo, | The quanti- 
ty of ſeed foran Acxe, -asI, conceive, will be a Gal- 


lon,- or nint or tenypound, though ſome are of opi- 


nion leſs, will ſerve-turp.;. Therefore, as1 ſaid be- 
fore, I ſay your old Lagd, beit coarſe or rich,, as it 
is, or hath been difoſed with Tillage; long, is belt 
for Corn; ſo alfo it.is the be!t and mot certain Land 
for Cloyer.; ; and when you have corned.,your Land 
as much as you intend,, then to alter,itto Clover, is 
the propereit ſeaſon, This I ſhall lay: down for a 
general Rule, tat whatſoever Land- 1sneither too 
rank or fat for any ſort of Corn, is.not.top. good to 
Clover, and you ſhall-alwaties find it; tobe the belt 
Husbandry, unleſs you recover the barren Lands up 
towgood and rich condition, which .is alſo. the far 
berter Husbandry, than-tolet it lie pelting ard moil 
ing upon poor mean Land unfatned by ſome foils or 
other ;- thereforcI adviſe every 'man.to plow up no 
more chan te can well avercoine by his Purſe and 
Husbandry, and!ecttherelt lic till he have. brought 
up the other, and then as he- hath raiſed one part, 
take up another, and lay cown that-to graze, either 
with Ciover or otherwiſe: And lct hin take heed 


that flatters himſclfto raiſe goocC'over.vpon barren 


Heathy Land, otherwiſe than aforeſaid, Lethim 
take 
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takenotice, -he will pull down his Plnmes after 
two or three years Experience, unleſs he-deviſe x 
new way of Husbandry ; As to the annual-profic 
that may accrue thereby, [ ſhall a licrie: differ. from: 
the Flanders 'Husbandry, bur ſhall affirm; that 
one Acre, after the Corn is cut, the veryinextyear 
if it be well husbanded, and kind thick-Ciover, 
may be worth twenty Marks, or tweety pounds, 
and ſo downwards, as it degencrates weaker, leſs 
worth. In Zrabant they ſpeak of keeping four 
Cows Winter and Suminer, fome cut and laid up 
for Fodder, others cut and eaten green ; but IT have 
credibly heard of ſome in Englund, that about one 
Acre kept four Coach-horſes, and moreall Summer 
long; but'if he keep but two Cows, it is advan- 
tageenough- upon ſuch Lands as never kept one ; 
But'I conceive beſt for us, until we come into a 
itock of Seed; to: mow the, firtt Crop in the midit 
or end of ay, and to lay-that up for Hay, al- 
though it will go very near together, yet if it grow 
not too {trong, it will be exceeding good and. rich, 
and feed any thing, and reſerve: the next. for Secd ; 
and if we can bring ir up to perfect Seed, if it but 


\ yields four Buſhels upon an Acre, it will amount to 


more thanlI ſpeak of by: far, every Buſhe| being 
worth three or four pound a Buſhel; and then after 
the Math or Eadiſh, that year may be pur up three 
midling'Runts upon an Acre, andfeed them np 'All 
which laid together , will make up an Improve- 
ment ſufficient ; and yet this property it hath alfo, 
tit after the three firit years of clovering, it will ſo 


Frame: the Earth, that it will be very fit to corn a+ 
gain, which will bea very great advantage. Firſt 
to torn the Land, which uſually yields a far better 
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profit than praſing,..and ſometimes a double profit, 
and ſometimes more, near-a treble profit, and then 
to Clover it again, will afford a wondrous ſtrange 
advance.' And if you conſider one Acre with the 
Clover: and Husbandry thereof,” may {tand' you the 
fir year in twenty Shillings, the Land being worth 
no more, which may produce you. yearly (if it 
thrives well ) cafily five, fix, or eight pounds per 
Acre, nay ſome will affirm, ten or twelve pounds, 
or more, - | 


Of the Plantation of Hops, and how Land ts 
X Improved thereby. 


HR is Srown a National Commodity.; But it 
was not many years ſince the-Famous City of 
London petitioned the Parliament of England, a- 
Sainſt two nuſances, ,or Offenſive Commodities, 
werelikely to come into great uſe and eſteem; that 
was NewcaſtCoal,in regard of their ſtench,&c.and 
Hops, in regard that they would. ſpoil the taſte of 

Drmk, and endanger the peoples healths, and for 
ſome other reaſons, I donot well remember : But 
petition they did to ſuppreſs them, and. had the 
Parliament been no wiſer than they, -we had been in 
a meaſure pined, and in'a-greater meaſfure-{tarved. 
This Hop-plantation will require a large Diſcourſe ; 
but 1 thall contract my. ſelf to the briefelt Diſcove- 
ry thereof I can prflibly. 1, Chuſe the Land that 
1sbeit for them, and beit Sets to plant withal,. 2. 
Tie beſt manner of Planting them, and Husband- 
ing of them, until they are fit for Sale... 3.-The 
Profit and Advantage that will acrue'thereby, I1hall 
afterwards, asplainly:as 1 can, .cxprebs.'. 4: Def- 


cribe 
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cribe the manner of its growth, thus : It come; 
up with ſeveral ſproughts like Aſparagus, runs up 
and climbs upon any thing it meets withal, bears a 
long ſtalk, hairy, and rugged Leaves, broad like the Y 
Vine, the flowers hang down by cluliters, ſetas it 
were with ſcales .ycllowiſh, calicd .in high Dutch, 
Lupul/us, 14 Low Dutch, Heopfem, andin Eng'tih, 
Hop. It is Offenſive upon this account, hot 1n the 
firſt Degree, ituffs the Head with the ſmell, there- 
fore uſe it not too much ; yet the Leaves open and 
cleanſe, The beit Land is your richet Land, | 
mult be a deep Mould, that wnich lieth nezr rte 
Rock, the Poles cannot be ſet deep enguegh to tiard 
- firm; it ſhould be a mixt Earth that is compounded 
Sand and alittle Clay,but much folid Earth,a itrong- 
iſh Land laid dry and warm, will bear the weight:- 
cſt Hops. A barren, Mooriſh, wet Soil is not natu- 
ral to Hops; but if this belaid very dry, and mace 
very rich with Dung and Soil, it may do rcafona- 
ble well, The Hop-Garden ſhould itand warm, 
that it may be'preſerved from North and Eaſt 
winds, rather by Hills than Trees, as ncar your 
Houſe as may be, and that Land you derermine for 
your Hop-Garden, lay as Level and as Square as 
youcan andif it be rough and {tiff, it will do well 
to be ſowed with Hemp, Beans, or Turneps be- 
fore ; but in what ſtate ſoever it be, till in the be- 
ginning of Winter, make uſe of the Plough or 
Spade, and this not only the year before, but eve- 
ry year as long as you uſe it; and the more pains 
and colt you beitow, the more profit, and is the near- 
er to you, reſemble the Flemming in his Hopping, 
And for your Sets, and good Roots, to procure 
them, you mult go toa Garden .orgerly.kept; where 
M4 | tlig 
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the Hops are of a good kind,all yearly cut,and where 
the Hills are raiſed very high, for the Roots will be 
orcatelt, be ſure to buy choiſe Sets; they may coſt 
fixpencea hundredin ſome places,and ſomtimes you 
may have them for the taking up: Leave your 
Husbandry orderly, their Hills well drett, You 
mult chuſe the biggeſt Roots you can find, ſuch as 
are threeor four Inches about, and the Set nine or 
en Inches longs, and have three Joynts in a Root. 
Take heed of wild Hops, they arc only diſcerncd 

' by the Root and Stalk, The unkindly Hop thar 
likes not his Ground, Soil, or Keeping, comes up 
Sreenand ſmall in the ſtalk, thickand rough in the 
Leaves like Nctties, much bitten with a black Flie, 


butirdetroys not the Hop, but ſomewhat Injures - 


jt. The manner of Planting as ſoon as your Roots 
are got, is erther to ſet them ſpeedily, or lay them 
in ſome Puddle, or bury them in Earth ; but leave 
them not in Water above twenty four hours : Then 
begin ro dire your Hills witha Line, tied with 
\ Knots and Threads thereto; the due diſtance had 
necd to be cight Foot betwixt, becauſe then you 
make the fewer and bigger Hills, the Sun comes 
about them. Let the Poles reach not one another, 
that ſo it may be plowed yearly the more eaſily, 0- 
therwiſe it muſt be digged, ſome ſay ſeven foot, and 
others ſay fix foot, as one lately accuſtomed man- 
ner is. AndIam confident there is mo't advantage 
by thin planting: But that leave to each mans Ex- 
perience. Your hole under the Knot of your Line, 
had need be a foot ſquare and deep, then if you can 
have the Wind South, or Welt, it is beſt; if not, 
go on, having made many holes ; but be ſure to 
take the Month'of April, for the work, and take 
two or three of your Roots, as a great 0:d Gardi- 
: ; ncr 
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ner affirmed to me, by which they will yield green 


' Sciens, or White Buds, and will have ſmall beards 


growing out. Joyn your Sets together, even in the 
tops, and ſet them altogether both upright, and 
there hold them in their place, till you have filled 
the hole with good Mould, and ſet low, but juſt 
as the tops may be Level with the Ground, and then 
after they mult be covered thick with fine Mould ; 
be careful you ſet not that end downwards which 
before grew upwards, which you may know by the 
bad growing upwards, and let no part of the dead 
ſtalk remain upon the uppermoſt Joynt thereof;then 
preſs down the Earth hard to the Roots. Some will 
ſet themevery oneat a corner of the foot of the Line, 
which I rather incline'to, becauſe they have room, 
and ſtand round : But if you plant late, and have 
green ſprings upon them, then be careful of not co- 
vering the ſpring; but to ſet more Plants, leſt ſome 


| ſhould fail, and in a bigger hole, round abour the 


ſame ſet eight, ſome ſay ten or more, which is 
thought tedious. Now at this time you need make 
no Hills at all there, as aforeſaid, Poultry muſt be 
kept from thence for ſcratching, the Gooſe more 
eſpecially, or any things that are miſchievous. Now 
for poling, if your diltance be three yards, or eight: 
foot, then four Poles are required, elſe three will 
ſerve; but incline to fix or ſeven foot diſtance, and 
four Poles, and as many this year as any. Elder 
Poles are very good, Taper, and Rough, and ſui- 
table to the Hops deſire, The time of cutting your 
Poles is in December, or in November, and then 
dreſs them, and pile them up dry; if you leave 
ſome Twigs it willgot do amiſs. For length fifteen 
foot is well, except your Ground be very rich, or 

622 Fs your 
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your Hills exceedingly heightned; if they grow 


t00 thick, your Poles need to beE the longer. The 


Hop never ſtocketh kindly, until it reach higher 
than the Pole, and returneth a yard or two; for 


whilſt it is climbing, the branches that grow out of 


the principal {talk, grow little or nothing. Let 
your Poles be ſtrong nine Inches above the bottom, 
they will ſtand the faſter; 150 Poles make a Load, 
which may -be worth a little. more than ordinary 
Wood, a few will ſupply the {tanding {tock. In 
ſetting you Poles, lay all to each Hill you intend 
to ſet, which ſpeeds the work, When your Hops 
appear, as you diſcern where your principal Root 
{tands, then ſet to poling, having a Crow of Iron 
to make entranice for the Pole: But if you ſtay long- 
er, then you will be more ſubject, either by run- 
ning or making holes, to bruiſe the Root, . or elſe 


they will not ſo eaſily catch the Pole without flying. - 


Your foot of the Pole muſt be ſet a foot and a half 
deep, and within twoor three Inches of the princi- 
pal Root: But if your Land: be Rocky, then you 
muſt help your ſelf by making your Hill higher to 
ſtrengthen your Poles, for which you ſtay the long- 
er; leſt that you bury your Sciens, your Poles of 
each Hill, leave them rather outward one from ano- 
ther, and then with a Rammer ram them outward, 
and not inward, If a Pole ſhould break, take away 
the broken Pole, then tie the top of thoſe Hops 
toa new Pole, then winding it with the Sun aturn 
or two, ſct it in the hole; but if you take: a-ltake, 


and tie it to., without wreſting the Wyers of it, ' 


you may do well to piece it; but if it be broken at 
the nether end,. ſhove the Pole in again ; and if your 
Poles break inthe pulling, or will not be drawn; by 
RPE reaſon 
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Art of Husbandry. 169 
reaſon of the Drought or Hardneſs, - you may make 
a pair of Pinſors of four or five Foot long, with an 
Iron running Hook upon them, and with a Block 
laid under, upon the top of the Hill, and ſo cole- 
weigh up your Poles, the mouth thereof made hol- 
low. And for laying,up your Poles, the uſua] way 
is to tie two and two together in the top, being ſet 
in ſix oppoſite Hills, 'and lay ſome Hop-bands-up- 
on. the three Hills, under your Hop-poles, and fo 
draw your tops near together, or farther off, as 
you ſee cauſe. When your Hops are grown two 
foot' high, bind up with a Ruſh, or Graſs your 
binds to. the Poles, winding them about the Poles 
as ofren as you can, and winde them according to 
the courſe of the Sun, but not when the dew is up- 
on them: Your Ruſheslying in the Sun, will grow 
tough, Now you mutt begin to make your Hills,and 
for that: purpoſe 'get a good ſtrong Ho, of agood 
broad bit, & Cut orHo up all theGrafs,in the Bowlers 
betwixt your Hills, and therewith make your Hills 
witha little of your Mould, but not with ſtrong 
Weeds, and the more your Hills are raiſed, the 
better, the larger and the itronger grows the Root, 


and the bigger will be your Fruit, and from this 


time you mutt be painful in raifing your Hills, and 
clearing your Ground from Weeds. In the firſt 
year ſuppreſs not one _Scien, but ſuffer them all to 
climb up the Poles,and ſhould you bury the Springs 
of any one of your Roots, it would die, ſo that 
the more poles are required to nouriſh the Spring. 
But after the firit year, you muſt not ſuffer above 
two of three {talks to grow upjto one pole, but pull 


 downand bury all the reſt ; yet you may let. them 


grow four or five foot long, and then.chuſe out: the 
11s beſt 
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beſt for uſe. As ſoonas your'pole isſet, you may 
make a Circle how broad your Hill ſhall be, and 
then hollow it, that it may receive the moiſture ; 
and not long after, proceed to the building of your 
Hills. Where you begin, and where your Hops 
are higheſt, there begin again, and pare again, and 
lay them to your Hops, but lay the out-circle high- 
eſt to receive moiſture, and be always paring up, 
and laying to the heap, with ſome Mould, until 
the heap comes to be near a Yard high ; but the firit 
Year make itnot too high, and as you paſs through 
your Garden, have a forked Wand in your hand 
ro help the Hops that hang not right, Now theſe 
Hills muſt thenext year be pulled down, and dreſ- 
ſed again every year. Some when their Hop is ele- 
ven or twelve foot, break off the tops, which are 
better than they which have their pole ſo long as 
the Hop runs : But if that your Hop by the midiſt 
of Fly, attain not to the top of the pole, then break 
off the top of the ſame Hop; for then the reſt of 
the time will nouriſh the-branches, which otherwiſe 
willloſe all, it being no advantage in running up to 
the ſtock,or increaſe of the Hop. Now we come to 
the gathering of them ; about St. Margarers Day, 
Hops blow, and at Lammas they bell: But when 
your Hops begin to change colour, it is a little be- 
fore Michaelmas, but long before fome will turn, 
change, and grow ripe, which howſoever the belt 
way will be to'pull them, and not fuffer them to 
ſhed; they are called Midſummer-Hops, Letthem 
not grow till the other be ripe, and as ſoon as the 
ſeed of the reſt begins to change, then get Pullers 
amain, and as'many as you can, taking a fair ſea- 
ſon; and note, -you were better to gather them too 
early 
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early than too late, Therefore for neatnefs ſake, 
pull down four hills ſtanding together in the mid(t 
of your Garden, cut the Roots, pare the ſame plat 
level, throw water on it, tread it, ſweep it, and 
make it fat, wherein the Hops muit lie to be pickr, 
Then begin and cut.the italks cloſe by the tops of 
the hills, and cut them aſunder that grow one into 
another, with a long ſharp Hook, and with a Fork 
take them down; you may make them Fork and 
Hook, one apt Inſtrument, with which you may 
ſhove off all from the pole, and carry it to the place, 
and pick them off from the pole, Straight fine poles 
are beſt for this way, but cut no more ſtalks, than 
you can carry away in the ſpace of one hour afore- 
hand; for either the Sun, or Rain, will offend them 
when they are off of the pole; they mult all ſtand 
round the floor, and ſpeedily {trip themin Baskets 
for it 1s. not unwholeſome, though ſome ſmaller 
Leaves fall amonglt them, Clear your floor twice 
_aday, end ſweep.it, and if the Weather Le unlike 
to be fair, they may be carried into the Houſe in 
Blankets; but uſe no Linnen, it will be ſtained to 
the purpoſe. Andif you pull rhemupon poles, then 
lay them upon Forked ſtakes, and diſpatch them, 
be careful of wet, lett they ſhed their ſeed, which 
is the marrow of them, and carry out your ſtraw, 
and ſo depart your Garden till March, unleſs it be 
to bring.in Dung.Lay on ſomein theWinter to com- 
fort and warm ihe Roots, -your old Dung is belt, 
rather none thanmot Rotten. And in Aprz/, help 
every Hill with a handful or two of good Earth, 
when the Hop is wound upon the pole; but in. 
March,you will find, unleſs it hath been Tilled, all 
Weeds. But if you have pulled down your Hills, 
and 
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and laid your Ground as it were'Level, it will ſerve 
to maintain your hills for a long time: But if you 
have not pulled down your hills, you thall wich 
your Ho, as it were, undermine them round, till 
that you come near to the principal, and take the 
upper or yonnper Roots in your hand, diſcernin 
where the new Roots grow out of the old Sets, bur 
cut no Roots before the beginning of Afarch, or 
end of April. The firit year of drefling your Roots, 
you muſt cutaway all ſuch as grew the year before 
within an Inch of the ſame, and every year after, 
cut them asclofe to the old Roots. Thoſe that grow 
downward are not to be Cut, they are thoſe that 
grow outward, which will Incumber your Garden, 
Fhe difference betwixt Old and New,eafily appears: 
You. will find your old Sets not increaſed in length, 
but a little in bigneſs, and 'in few years all your 
Sets will be grown into one,” and by the colour alſo, 
the.main Root being red, the other white : But if 
this be not yearly done, then they will not be per- 
ceived; and. if your Sets. be ſmal}, and placed in 
g00d Grotnd, and the hill well maintained , the 
new Roots. will be greater than the old ; if they 
grow to wild Hops, the ſtalk will wax red, pull 
them down, and plant new in their places, As for 
the Annval Charge of the Hop-Garden after it 
is planted, the Dreſſing the Hills, the Allies, the 
Hoing them, the Poling them. and Tying to the 
Poles, and Ordering the Hops, is uſually done 
for Forty Shillings an Acre, together with Pulling, 
Drying, and Bagging by the Day. And ſol pro- 
ceed to the Drying of them, which-may be upon 
any ordinary Kilne, with any Wood that is dry, 
but not too old ; or elſe good ſweet Rye-ſtraw will 
_ 
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do well, but Charcoal beſt of all, They muſt be 
laid about nine or ten Inches thick, and Dried a 
good while on that ſide, and then turned upſide 
down, and Dried as much on the other fide : About 
twelve hours will dry a Kilce full, which muſt be 
followed night and day, then laid up in a cloſe 
Room upon a heap together for a Month, if your 
Markets will give yon way to frume and forgive 
again : When the ſtalk begins to be brittle, and the 
Leaf alſo begins to rub, then the Hop is dried ſuffi- 
ciently,but tread them not. while they are hot,it will 
tread them to duſt , and then either againſt Str- 
bridge-Fair, or what other Markets you provide 
for, you may bag them up cloſe and hard, either 
to 2004 Quarter. And ſo | come to my next par- 
ticular, to ſhew you the Profit of them: One Acre 
of good Hops may poſſibly be worth at a.good Mar- 
ket, Forty, Fifty, Sixty Pounds; an Acre may 
bear Eleven, or Twelve Hundred Weight, poſſibly 
ſome have done more, many Ten; but grant. but 
Eight Hundred, they may ſometimes be worth not 
above One Pound Four Shillings the Hundred, and 
ſome other times they have been worth Twelve or 
Fourteen Pound a Hundred, and uſually once in 
three Years they bring Money enough. It ts, uſu- 
ally a very good Commodity, and many times ex- 
traordinary, and our Nation may aſcribe unto: it 
ſelf, to raiſe the beſt Hops of any other Nation. 
There's an old Saying : | 


Hereſie and Beer, | 
Hopt into England i one Tear. 
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Of the Myſtery of Saffron » and the wayof 
planting of it. 


Here is another very rich Commodity wherein 

our Nation hath the Glory;and yetit is a very 
Myſtery to many parts of it ; they know not whe- 
ther fucha thing grows in England; and yet none 
ſuch ſo good grows in the World beſides; that I 
have ever heard or read of,and that is Saffron. It is a 
moſt ſoveraign and a wholeſom thing, and if it take 
right, it is very advantagious and coſtly for price . 
It hath its ebbings and its flowings, as all other 
things have.. I ſhall briefly. give you the ſtory of 
it :- Good Land that is of the value of 201. an Acre, 
being well-Husbanded, tilled and fitted, or worſer 
Land being well manured, and 'brought to perfect 
Tillage, will ſerve the turn; but the better, . the 
better for the work. * The ſeafon is about X4:dſum- 
mer, when it is to be ſet, that being the ſeaſon 
when they uſually take up, er draw their Sets or 
Roots, .and old ſtore, when they may be had, and 
notime elſe. - The Land being brought into perfect 


Tillage, the belt way is to make a Tool like a Ho | 


in operation, - but as broad as ſix of then, and 
with that they -draw their Land into ranges, open, 
as it were a Furrow about twoor three inches deep, 
and there place their Sets or Roots of Saffron about 
two or three inches aſunder ( which Roots-are to be 
bought by the Strike, ſometimes dearer, and ſome- 


times cheaper, -and are very like to Onjons, an | 


Onion about an inch and a half over) and as ſoon as 
they have made one Furrow all along their Land 
from one end to another, then they, aſter that it is 
| ſet, 
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ſet, begin in another, and draw that which they raiſe 
next to cover this, and ſo they make.their Trench, 
and cover the other; they keep one depth as near 
as may be, which Ranges, or Furrows, are not a- 
bove three or four Inches diſtance, that fo a Hoof 
two or three Inches diftance may go betwixt them to 

* draw upthe Weed, which being ſet and covered, 

it may come up that Summer, but it dies again ; 

yet it lives all Winter,and grows green like Chives 
or ſmall Leeks. And in the beginning of Summer 
ir dieth wholly, as by the blade of it is to appea- 
rance; let one come -and rake a Ho, and draw all 
over it, and cleanſe it very well, and then will come 
up the Flower without the Leaf, In Seprember the 

Flower of it appears like Crocus that is blew, and 

in the middle of it come up two or three Chives 

which grow upright together, and the reſt of the 

Flower ſpreads abroad, which Chives is the very 

Saffron, which you may take betwixt your fingers 

and hold it, and caſt away all the ret of the Fiow- 

er, and reſerve that oaly, and fo they pick it, and + 

they muſt pick it every morning early, or elſe if 

returns back into the body of it, to the Earth a- 


| gain, until the next morning, and ſo from one to 


another, for a months ſpace it will bear Saffron. 
You mult get as many Pickers as may overcome it, 
before it itrike in at the very nick in the morning, 
It will grow to bear a Crop, and then it mult be 
taken up, and planted new again, and then it will 
- good ſtore of Sets to ſpare, which cannot be 
ad any other way, It mult be taken up ag. zd- 
ſummer, and then Set as aforeſaid. And when thaf 
you. have got your Saffron, then you mult fet it a 
drying ; and thus you mult do, make a Kilne of 
FOE ig ok * : N Clay, 
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Clay,.-not half ſo big as a Bee-hive, and very like 
Itwill be- made. witk a few little fticks and Clay, 
and ſerve exce!lently well for this ſervice, A little 
fire of Charcoal will ſerve todry it, but it muſt be 
very carctully tended, Three pound of wet Saffron 
will make one of dry, An Acre of Land may 
bear fourtcenor fifteen pounds of Saffron, if very 
good : Burt if ſeven or cight pounds, it will do 
the work, aid one Acre of it will be managed 
with no great charge, 1 do not believe it can come 
to 41, an Acre, it hath bzen ſold from 20 5s. a pound 
to5 /. a pound, It is an excellent advantage, and 
brings in at worlt a ſaving bargain, but it may 
poſſibly be worth 3o or 40 /. an Acre; but if it 
come to7 or 81, it lofethnot. The Saffron-Coun- 
try is (on one fide and Nook of Eſſex, and ſome part 
of Suffolk) at Saffron-Walden, and betwixt thatand 
Cambridge hath very much of it in thetr- Com- 
mon-fields: And- truly theſe Lands are but of a 
middle worth. I have ſeen as rich Lands again in 
many, Parts of England; but it is;: as I believe, 
Loamy Ground, and of a little ſadder Nature, It 
will require tobe laid dry and ſound, and the Land 
it ſelf muft be very ſound and wholeſome. 


Of the Plantation of Liquorice at large, 


{© vemen to another National Commodity, in the 
;antation whereof we exceed all other Nati- 
ons, and thatis Liquorice, our Engliſh Liquorice, 
as wegallit; being far beyond the Spanith Liquo- 
rice qrany othcr,The planting of it few underitand, 
ard fewer proCtife, That I may be open, and full 
in the-diſcovery of it; Iſhall under two or three 
| Heads, 
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Heads, formalize what I'intend'to expreſs. "7. To 
diſcover the beſt Land to bear it.” 2. "The beſt way 
I can find praQtifed to Plant it, 3. The Profits and 
Advantages of it. The beft Land to raiſe your Li- 
quorice upon, is your richeſt:you can getor make, 
your warmeſt you can find ovit, the ſoundeſt and 
the drieſt that 1s poſfſible'to'be had, of a'very deep 
ſoil; you muſt Dig' and prepare your Land before 
you Set, andit muſt be Digged three Spades'deep, 
and two orthree ſhovelings'at the leaſt, laid as hol- 
low and as light as may be : You muſthaveitdigg'd 
out of Natural Land, if itbevery rich Land-imdeed, 
that it will feed an Ox ma Summer ; it 15 the beſt 
for Eight-pencea Rod at London, Forty Rods make 
a Rood, which'isa quarter of an Acre, which comes 
to about 4 or 5 {.an Acre ; and this is the main charge 
of all for three years, there isno more, unleſs it be 
2 little Hoing, which rids off of the hands very faſt ; 
I believe it will not  coſt-above 20 5s. aniAcre more 
in al] the three Years, 'both-in Setting, and all the 
Dreſfings of it, beſides the Sets and Land: The 


| Sets being doubly, trebly, worth your: Money. 


Sets have been ſold for 2 5 the- Hundred; but if 
your Land be not freſh'-Land; or extraordinary 
rich,and as rich as your belt 'Gardens are, it niu{t be 
made ſo with Soils and warm Manures. Horfe-dung 
is excellent to be Intrenched into the. Earth; it both 
warms and lightens it, and makes it fit for this ſer- 
vice, About London, are very ſerviceable Lands 
for it, and ſo is any dry Soil whatſoever, where it 
is rich enough and deep; that which bears this well, 
willalſo bear your Moulder Weed, that rich Com- 
modity. Having digged and prepared your Land, 
you may proceed to the planting of it, and therein 

N 2 you 
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you muſt endeavour-to get the bett Sets you can, 
and from the beit and -largeit forts. of Liquorice. 
The beit Sets are your Crown-ſets, or Heads got 
from the very top of the Root, « little ſhived down; 
be careful of this, of very ſound Land ;. for how 
ſoon ſoever you come to water, your Liquorice 
will check and run not one Inch further : And having 
procured your Sers, your Ground: being caſt into 
Beds of four foot broad, all along your Plantation, 
from one end to another, with a long Line, you 
may lay-down a Set atevery foot along the Line, 
which Line may have Knots and Threads at every 
foot,..if you will be ſo exact, and theua man may 
come with a Tool madealittle flattiſh, or roundiſh, 
of the breadth or bigneſs of a good Pichforks tail, 
about half a yard long, with a Crutch at the over- 
end, and ſharp at the nether, and that thruſt into 
thegground, itbeing made of Wood, or Itch : But 
if flar, an Iron will do beſt, and open the hole well, 
and put in the Set, and cloſe a little Mould to it, 
andſo you may over-run-an Acre very. quickly in 
the ſetting of it, -and if.it ſhould prove a very dry 
time, you muſt water your Sets two or three days 
at the firſt, until thatyou ſee that they have recover- 
ed their withered wanneneſs; and then the firſt year 
you may plant your Garden with Onions, Radiſhes, 
or any Saller-herb, or any thing that Roots not 
downward; and I am confident it would be better 
too, becauſe it will prevent ſome weeding; and 
for theſccond, it muſt be Hozd and kept from weeds 
too, and a little the third; but one thing be very 
curious of, 4n the taking up, and ſudden ſetting of 
thy Sets, as ſoon as took up, ſet again: but if you 
{crch from far, then as ſoon as taken up, put a little 


Mould, 
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Mould, and poſte them away by Horfe-back, and 
get them into the Ground as ſoon as poſſibly ; the 
delay of ſetting ſpoils many thouſand Sets, Tie 
ſeaſons of planting is in the Months of Febrauzry, 
and March: You may the ſecond Year take ſome 
_ Sets from your own itock, but be very curious 

thereof: But the third Year you may take what 
you pleaſe;and in the taking of the Liquorice up,the 
belt ſeafons for which is November and December, 
there will run from every Malter-root,. a Runner, 
which runs along the over-part of the Ground, 
which hath little ſprouts and Roots or Sciens, which 
will yield excellent Sets, if they be cut three or 
four of them in every Set, which may be about 
four or five Inches long, which is alſo tobe planted, 
and is as gooJ as the-Crown-ſer ; alfo it it be any 
thing a moiſt time, you may take ſlips from the Leaf 
or Branches, and ſet them, and then ſome of them 
will grow ; but they may be ſet betwixt the other 
to thicken, leit they ſhould fall. The third Parti. 
cular, is the Profit and Advantage that may be made 
. thereby, which is very conſiderable; bur it is alſo 
ſubje& to the Ebbings and Flowings of the Mar- 
ker, It muſt be taken np in Winter, and muſt be 
ſold as ſoon as taken up, le:titlofſe the weight, which 
it muſtneeds do: You may make of an Acre of in- 
different Liquorice 50, or 60 /, Land of excetlent 
good, 80, 99, ora 1ool, It isnot of ſo greatuſe 
as other Commodities are, and fo will not vend off 
in great parcels, as others will, neither will it en- 
dure the keeping for a good Market, becauſe it will 


be ſo ſoon dry, 
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How. good a Commodity iTemp #, with the 
| '. manner of Planting of ut, 


T YEmp is an excellent Commodity, and would 
A be far better, but that it is not made ſo Nati- 
. tionai. This Staple-Commodity in the product 
would bring a conſtant profit for the {tock,and would 
maintain the poor at work, ſo as to get a competent 
Livelihood, Why thould we run to France, to 
Flanders, and to the Low-Conntries, for Thread, 
and C'orh of ſomany ſorts, and fine Linnen, when 
we have Hemp and Flax enough of our own? I 
ſha!l now proceed to a brief Deſcription of the way 
of railing it. As for the ſeed of it, that is famili- 
arly 50ght and ſold in all places,in the ſeaſon ; but 
the bet: ſeed is your brighteſt, which you may try 
by rubbing of it in your hand if it crumble with 
rubbing, it is bad; burif it ſtill retains its ſubſtance 
and co!our, itis good. The belt Lang for it, is that 
which is Sandy, or alittle Gravelly, fo it be very 
rich, and of a deep ſoil: As for your cold Clays, 
they arenot fit for it, thevery belt Land can be pickt 

for it, is but good erough,” The quantity that is to 
be ſowed upon our Statute Acre, is three Strikes, 
or Buſhels, and Harrowed with ſmall Harrows, the 

which after the Land is made exceeding fine, as the 

fineſt Garden”; then in the beginning or middle of 

April, is the time they ſow it: Some ſow it not till 

the end of April: Bur if it be any thing a kindly 

Year, the earlier. the better, and ſo-preſerved ex- 

ceeding ehoiſely at firit, for fear of Birds deſtroy- 

ing of it, as you ſee in many Countries. Be care- 

ful that Cattel never hite it, norlieupon it, for my 
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will deſtroy it. The ſcaſoa of getting it, is firft 
about Lammas, when a great part of it will ve ripe, 
it may be about one half, that is, a lighter Sum- 
mer-Hemp that bearsno ſced, andthe italk grows 
white and ripe, and molt cafily diſgernabie, which 
is about that ſcaſon to be pulicd forth and dried, and 
laid up for uſe, or watered and wrought up (as all . 


good Houſe-wives know) wilich you muſt pull as 


neatly as you can from among! all thereſt, leit you 
break it ; for what you break, you utterly de{troy, 
and then you mult lect the other grow for ſved until 
it be ripe, which will be about AZ:chac!nras, or a 
little before. When ſeed and (talk arc both full ripe, 
and you come to pull them, you bind up ih bun- 
dles as much as a yard-hand will hold, which 1s the 
Legal meaſure; but for your ſimple or Summer- 
Hemp, that is bound in lefſer bundles, as muci as 
may be graſped in voth your hands ; and when your! 


Winter-Hemp is pulled, yon may ſtock it up, or 


barn it, any way to keep it dry, and then in the 
ſeaſon of the year, threth it, and get out the ſeed, 
but ſtill preſerve your Hemp till you ſet to tHe 
working of it, which inſtead of breaking and taw- 
ingof it (as they do in molt parts) there they alto- 
gether peel it, and no more, and fo ſell it" ;ri the 
Rough: Bat I leave all at liberty for ghat, whether 
you peel or dreſs it up by Brake or Tewtaw, As 
for the Seed an Acre will bear, is two or three quar- 
ters, and it is uſually ſold for about a Mark a Quar- 
ter, ſometimes ten ſhillings. If good Hemp, then 


ſtore of ſeed, elſe not ;- but in many and mott parts 


of the Nation, it is ſold. for about four ſhillings a 
Buſhel : your Fimbled-Hemp is not worth above 
half ſo much as the other ; ſometimes it is ſubject 
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to Weeds, to Carlock, and Muckle-weed, which 
muſt be weeded ; but the belt way to deſtroy them, 
is to let your Hemp-Land lie one year fallow : I 
only ſpeak of Holland, the cheapelt place for it, 
and the firſt fountain of it: But generally through- 
out the Nation, it isof far more worth and value. 
Thericher your Land is, the thinner; the poorcr, 
the thicker you mult ſow, One Acre of good 
Hemp may be worth 5,6, 7, or 8/, an Acre, and 
fold as ſoon as pulled or gathered ; but if it be 
wroughtup, it may come to 8,9, 19 or 12/. or 
more: It is a common thing' in uſe, every one 
knows the manner of working it to Cloth. 


The Husbanding of Flax ſo as to make it come up 
to as mich of the Improvement as we Can. 

Lax, as I may call it, is a Root, or rounda- 
tion of advantage, upon the proſperity where- 

of, thouſands of people in good,. honeſt, and labo- 
rious Calings,are maintained ; for the profit accru- 
ing thereof, ,Is both general and particular, For 
the Land capable ot raiſing good Flax, is any 
ſound Land, be it in what Country ſoeyer it will, 
if the Land be good, either earthy, or mixed of 
Sand or Gravel, and old Land; it is belt, that hath 
lain long unþ!owed, it had need come up to the 
valueof a Mark, or ncar twenty ſhillings an Acre 
to ſow Flax upon, within a mile of Loxdox; and 
yetin moſt Counties of England, I know as good 
andas kind Land for that Husbandry, as any other; 
and at Zonaonthey have Workmen dearer too, and 
yet can raiſe (though they give ſo dear) a very con- 
fidexable profit. There is excellent Flax about 
Maidſtone in Kent, "tis ſaid rhe beſt Thread in Eng, | 
bs EE lan, 
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land is made of it; one Acre of good Flax may 
maintain divers perſons, to the compleating of it 
to perfect Cloth ; conſider how many Trades are 
ſupplied thereby, 1. The Flax-Land muſt have 
the ſame Husbandry -of plowing and ſowing, as 
Lands have for Cotn ; there's the Husbandmangs 
buſineſs ſometimes, yea, many times weeding 
too, then' pulling, ftiching, and drying , then 
repelling, and laying up, and preſerving the ſeed, 
then watering is either on the ground or in the 
' water, then drying of it up, hoing of it, then 
breaking and towtawing of it, then better helling 
and drefling it up, then ſpinning of it to Yarn or 
Thread,then weaving it, ' and bleaching, and then it 
returns again to the good Houlſwives uſe, or Semp- 
ſter, and then to the weaving and uſage; and all 
theſe a dozen good Callings. 2. For the carrying 
on of this deſign, and making the beſt of this Im- 
' provement, 1 will here give you the belt and moſt 
profitable way of planting of it, that is diſcovered. 
As for the Land, let it be good, and well ploughed, 
both ſtraight and even, without balks, and in due 
ſeaſon, about the beginning of Aſarch, or. latter 
end of Feb-zuary: and as for the Seed, the true 
Eaſt Country-ſced is the beſt, although it coſt very 
dear; one Buſhel of it to ſow, 1s worth ten Buſhels 
of our own Country-ſeed ; but the ſecond Cropof 
our own, of this Country-ſezd, is very good, and 
' andthe third indifferent, but then no more; but a- 
gain to your beſt Seed; The quaatity of it is,a- 
bout two Buſhels of it upon an Acre at leaſt, ſome 
ſowa Peck more; but I conceive two may be e- 
nough, butof our Seedit will require half a Strike 
More than of the Eaſt Country-ſeed ; Qur Flax- 

men 
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men in former daies did not ſow above half ſo much, 
 orlittle more; but now Experience hath brought us 
to this pitch, The ſeaſon of ſowing it, is a warm 
ſeaſon, in the latter end of March; but in the 
warmer parts, as Efſex and Kent, I conceive mid- 
Aarch may do well ; but in colder parts, as down 
towards Warwick:ſbire and Worceſter-ſnire, the be- 
Sinning of Aprilmay beearly enough; and if there 
ſhould come a very wet ſeaſon, you muſt take care 
of weeding it alſo, that it grow not till it be over- 
ripe, leſt theſtalk ſhould blacken or mildew ; yet 
toits full ripeneſs you muſt let it grow, the which 
you may perceivs, both by the hurle, and by the 
ſeed. Some will ripen earlier, and ſome later ; 
bur againſt it be ripe, be ſure to have your Pluck- 
ers to fall in hand with plucking of it, and then tye 
up -every handful, and ſer them upright one a- 
Sainſt another, likea Tent, till they be perfectly 
dry, then get itall into the Barn. It is indifferent 
whether you ripple it, or take off the boles of it, as 
ſoon as you bring it home, or when you intend to 
uſe it. As for your watering of it, whether in the 
Water or upon the Land, that I ſhall not peremp- 
torily determine; but thus much I ſay, that both 
may do well, and he that gets ſtore, will find uſe of 
both, becauſe of the one you make uſe as ſoon as 
your Flax is pulled, and then you need not ſtand 
ſo curiouſly upon the drying of it ; but after you 
have got your ſeed, you may water it, and the wa- 
tering of 1t opens and breaks the hurle the belt ; but 
then you mult be carefnl of laying up your ſeed, 
that it heat not, nor mould, aud that which you wa- 
_ ter then, get it forth upon your Graſs-Land, and 
ſpread it thin, and turn it to preſerve it from mil- 
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dewing; and keep it ſo until you find the hurle bz 


. ready, | and willing to part from the Core, andthen - 
' dryit up, and getit in foruſe. And for thedrying 


of it, aKilne made on purpoſe is beſt, ſo that you 
be. careful of ſcorching it, this will make a great- 
er riddance of the ſame, -and to them that have 
great ftore, Sun-drying will never do the feat, 
though it may do well for a ſmall quantity, or the 
Flax of a private Family. As to the working of it, 
you nniſt provide yourBrakes and Tewtaws both,the 
one, that is, the Brake which bruiſes and toughens, 
the Hurle and the Tewtaw that cuts and divides out 
the Core; if you uſe the Tewtaw firlt, it may cut 
your well-dryed Flax to pieces ; yet both do well, 


 butuſe the Brake firft, It will coit the Workman- 


ſhip of itbetwixt three or four pounds an Acre, to 
bring it upto Sale: Ir licth much upon the Work- 


mans hand, and therefore far more to be. advanced, 


by how much the more it raiſeth employment for 
ſo many people to live by, Where Wages are 
great, it comes off the hardeſt 3 yet where it is 
earried on to the purpoſe, people ſtock hard that 
want Work, and becauſe of conltancie, will work 
ori eafie terms, or clſe how could they poſhbly do 
good of it at London, or near about it,. where 
they work at double Rates ? but there I have ſeen 
the beſt Flax I ever ſaw. Lattly, the benefit that 
may be made thereby, an Acre of good Flax may 
be worth upon the ground (if it be the Ealſt- 
Country-ſecd) ſeven or eight, yea, Pore ten or 
twelve pounds, yea, far more, the charge whereof, 


beſides the ſeed until it be ripe, may not be above 
ten ſhillings an Acre, which if you work up to be 
fit to ſell in/the Market, it may riſe up to 15 or 16, 
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- or near 201. in the-Market ; but to bring it ſo high 
as 30l, as in Flanders, | dare not ſay. "But an 
Acreof our Country-ſeed, will hardly comeup 
to above three pounds or four, unleſs very good 
indeed, to which if it amount, and no more 
upon theLand, it will make a good advancement 
of it; which it may be, Land, and Seed, and all 
Charges, may come to about fifteen or fixteen 
pounds an Acre, the ſeed not being worth above 
two ſhillings a Strike, 


A diſcovery of Rape and Coal-ſeed's Hus- 
bandry. | 


T= planting of Coal-ſeed, or Rape-ſced, is 
another excellent good means for the Im- 
provement of Land: This Coal-ſced hath been of 
latedaies in good eſteem. And it is molt eſpecially 
uſeful upon your Marſh-land, Fen-lands or upon 
your new recovered Sea-land, or any Lands that 
are very rank and: fat, whether Arable or Paſture, 
The beſt ſeed is the biggeſt, the faireſt ſeed you 
can get, it being dry, and of a pure clear colour, 
of the colour of the beſt Onion-ſeed. It is to be 
had in many Parts of this Nation; but Holland is 
the Center of it, from thence uſually comes your 
good ſeed. The ſeaſon of ſowing it, is about 
Aidſummer,you mult have your Land plowed well, 
and laid even and fine, then you may ſow it; about 
. a Gallon of ſeed will ſow an Acre, the which ſeed 
muſt be mingled (as afore was direfted about the 
Clover) with ſomething,that you may ſow it even, 
and not upon heaps. The even ſowing of it-is ve- 
ry difficult; it grows up exceedingly to great 

Leaves. 
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Leaves, but the benefit is made out of the ſeed eſpe- 
cially. You may ſow it either upon the Lay,Turfe, 
or Arable, and both may do well ; but your Arable 
mult be very rich and fat,having made your Ground 
fine and fit to ſow it. The time to cut it, is when 
half the ſeed begins to look brown; you muſt reap 
it as you do Wheat, and lay it upon little Yelms, 
twoor three handfuls together till it be dry, and that 
very dry too, about a fornight will dry it, it muſt 
not be turned or touched, if it be poſſible, for fear 
of ſhedding the ſeed, that being the chief profit of 
it : It muſt be gathered in ſheets, or rather a great 
Ship-ſail Cloth, as big as four or ſix ſheets, and ſo 
carried into the Barn erectcd on purpoſe, or that 
place on purpoſedefigned to threſh itthatday; you 
may have ſixteen or eighteen men at a Floor, four 
men will threſh abundance in a day. I have heard 


' that four men have threſhed thircy Coomb in a day. 


The ſeed is uſually worth 16 5. a Coomb, that is, 
four ſhillings a Buſhel, ſometimes more, and ſome- 
times leſs. It will, if excceding good, bear Ten 
Coomb upon one Acre, and raiſe-a good Advance 
upon your Lands. It isa Commodity will not want 
of Sale, the greater the Parcel is, the better price 
you will have. It is uſed to make the Rape-Oyl, 
as we call it. The Turnep-ſeed will grow amongſt 
it, and it will make good Oyl alſo, you may ſell a 
Thouſand pounds worth together , to one Chap- 
man : It is beit co be planted by the Water, ornear 
it. It cannot be too rank, the Eadifh and Stubble 
will exceedingly nouriſh Sheep in Winter. It hath 
another excellent property, it will fit the Land fo 
for Corning; for Wheat it may produce a Crop as 
good, or better than it ſelf, and for Barley a” = 
| | He 
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'The Charge of the whole Crop, I conceive 'may 
come to betwixt 20 or 30 5. an Acre,/and. a good 
Crop.may be worth 5, 6, 7, or 81. an Acre; the 
leaſt is a very g00J Improvement, becauſe it will 
do excellently well, if well ordered (and a kind 


ſeaſon yþon the Land, the very firſt year after Re- , 


covery, when it will do nothing elſe, if it can be 
but plowed) when other things, as Torn and Grain 
may. be hazarded, | 


Of Weld or Would, as ſome call it, or more 
| properly Dyars-Weed, 


n [1 


narrow, greeniſh, yellow Flower, which runs 
foa ſmall Secd,far ſmaller than a Muſtard-ſeed, very 
thick ſet with ſeed. Pliny calls it Lutea, but Virgil 
calls it Lutum, and in our Engliſh, Weld,Would,or 
Dyars-Weed, Itflouriſheth in Faure and Faly. In 
many places it groweth of it ſelf, in and about Vil- 
Iages and Towns,and is of a very great uſe,and conſt- 
_ dering the eafie charge of the paiſing of it, and the 
hardneſs of the Land upon which it grows, is of in- 
comparable advantage.For firſt itwil grow upon very 
indifferent Land,not worth above ten groats or halfa 
Crown per Acre; yea,asſome affirm,the verieſt hilly, 
barren, chalky, light Land,notworth twelve pence 
per Acre will carry it, and bear it to very good pur- 
poſe; but unto ſo barren Lands, I will not give en- 
couragement, unleſs where there is little or none 
better; but in any indifferent Land, ſo it be of a very 
dry, warm nature, it will do very well, And 
ſecondly,. it will coſt but a little the managing, it 
requires no Tillage at all, no Harrowing, it being 
to 


C is a Dyars rich Commodity, it beareth a long, 
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to be ſowed where you ſow your Barley or Oats,up- 
on that Husbandry, without any other addition, 
unleſs you draw a Buſh over it, or a Roul, either 
of which is ſufficient to cover, it after you have ſow- 
edit. Thedifficult piece in the managing hereof, 
is the very ſowing of it, that 1s,. that it may be 


Þ fowedeven; for the ſeed being fo very ſmall, will 


require both skill, and an even hand to ſcatter it : 
Some ſow it by taking it with one finger and the 
thumb; others with the two Fore-fingers, but nei- 
ther of theſe dol affet as the beſt way, becauſe 
they cannot ſpread ſo well as they may with their 
whole hand: I therefore preſcribe a mixture with 
Aſhes, Lime, fine Earth, or ſome ſuch thing as will 
belt ſuit with the weight of the ſeed; . for could 
you findout that which agreeth both in weight and 
bigneſs, then out of all queition, none like to that 
to ſow it withal, A Gallon of this ſeed will ſow an 
Acre, which had need to every quart of ſeed,to have 
two Gallons of ſome of the aforeſaid. It muſt be 
often ſtirred together, leit that the ſeed ſink to the 
bottom, and ſow that part thicker than the other, 
and then cait 1t out at Arms-end,atas good andeven 
a compaſs as you can, The ſecd thus ſowed, may 
agrow up amongſt the Corn, and yet be no preju- 
dice, becauſe it groweth not faſt the firſt Summer ; 
but after the Corn is cut, it muſt be preſerved. And 
thenext Summer you ſhall receive (through Gods 
Bleſſing) a comfortable Crop: You muſt be ex- 
ceedingly curious in the ripening of it; if you let 
it grow too long, your ſeed will fall out; if not 


| long enough, your ſeed will not be perfect, nor your 


ſtalk neither, and therefore obſerve both tht turn- 


ing of the ſeed, and the ripening of the ſtalk; for 
, I 
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I cannot tell you which of either, will admit of a 
diſpenſation; and as ſoon as cver you perceive it 
to grow up tc perfeft ripeneſs, you muſt gown 
with it, that is, pull it as you do your Flax, up by 
the Roots, and bind it in little handfuls, and ſet it 
up to dry in little filches or ſtitch, until both ſeed 
and ſtalk bedry, and then carry it away carefully, 
as that ſeed be not loſt; lay it up dry, and ſo keep 
it as you ſee cauſc,for a good Market ; for it is to be 
ſold for the Dyers uſe, who ſometimes will give a 
very good price, but at all times ſufficient profit, 
and go far to buy it, from forty ſhillings an Acre, 
to twelve pounds an Acre, ſome ſay more; you 
may barn it up, and keepit, and the ſeed together 
until arch, and then you may get out the ſeed by 
laſhing and whipping of it forth upon a Board, or 
Door, which reſerve for ſeed : The ſecd is ſome- 
times Ten ſhillings a Buſhel, and ſomctimes more 
or leſs, as the Market riſes or falls, it coloureth the 
bright Yellow, and the Limon-colour. The Stalk 


and Root are both uſeful, and muſt go. together 


to the Dyer. The Charges of ſowing, and all 
- things till you come to pulling, is not above one 
ſhilling, whipping and banning may .come to four 
ſhillings more the ſeed may be worth half a Crown, 
ſo that all Charges and Rent of the Land may a- 


mount to leſs, but I] will ſay Fifteen ſhillings, then . 


the Improvement wili be four-fold ; if worth Four 
pound Ten ſhillings an Acre, fix-fold ; if worth Six 
onnd per Acre, cizht-fold, and much more, as 
ome affirm to fixtcen-foid Improvement, It be. 
gins well, and ſpreads and' rhrives very much in 
Kent, in many parts thereof; the beſt place to get 
the ſecd is in Kexr, clean down to Canterbury, and 
WW —- Wye, 
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ye; where yo may ſee both the Land and the 
Growth, - and diſcover the Myfterie thereof; , It is 
fold by weight; ſo much a Hundred, and ſo miuch a 
Tun weight: | | 5 PHY, 


Of Woad, or Wade, the Land beſt for it, the Uſagt 
cs of it, and the Advantages thereby,  _ 


| Oad is alfo a great Commodity, it lays 
V V the foundation for the Sotidity of many 
Colours more: A Woaded Colouris free from ſtain- 
ing, excellent for holding its colour, nay, ſad-hold- - 
ing colour muſt be'woaded. -It hath been one of the 
greateſt Inrichments to the Maſters thereof, until 
our late Wars; of aty Fruit the Landdid bear. It - 
is called Gla7ym, or Garden-woad, by the 1taliani 
called 'Gwuedo ; in Spaniſh, and in Frenth, Paſtel; 
in Dutch, Wert, and in' Engliſh, Woad, or Wade. 
It. hath flat long Leaves like Reben Rubrum ; the 


{talk is ſmall and tender; the Leaves ate of a blew- 


iſh green colour, The Secd is like an Aſh-key,” of 
ſeed; -but-not' ſo long, little blackiſh Tongues. 
The Root is white and ſimple. | It is a very Fiſk 
Seed to grow, and thrive well; it beareth a yellow 
Flower, and requires very rich Land, and. vesy 
found and warm, ſo that very watm Earth, either 
alittle Gravelly, or elſe Sandiſh; will do exceeding 
well ; but the purer, warmet, ſolid Earth is-beſ?; 
and exceeding rich Land, andrthough it ſhould be 
mixed withalittle Clay, it will do well, but it mult 


| be very warm. Therets tiot much Land fit for. t.is 


deſign in many Countries, eſpecially your hardefb . 


 Wood-land parts, you have in many of yourgreat, 
deep; rich Paſtures, many Hills arid Hills-fides | ood 
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Woad-Land, when the Bottom-ground will do no 
ſervice; but your chiefeſt is your home Corſe, or 
lefſer Ground lying near, and bordering; about the 
Towns, Your beitaud Naturalleſt parts.in England 
for Woad, are ſome parts of Woceſter-ſhire, War- 
wick-ſhire; Southward, Oxford-ſhire, Gloceſter- 
ſhire, Northampton-ſhire, Leiceſter-ſhire, ſome parts 
of Rutland , Bedford-ſhirz, and Buckingham-ſhire, 
and: ſoine other places. here and: there :- All theſe 
Parts, have ſome admirable Woad-land in them. 
The Land mult be ſound, andat above twenty ſhil- 
lings an Acre to graze in at leaft, 'orelſe. it will not 
be worth the woading. And to plow and fow woad, 
it may be worth as much more as to-Graze, yea, 
ſometimes more, if it be extraordinary. ich. Soil, 
and Trading good. And whereas'ſome. write, that 
it undoeth the Land 'J anſwer as I judge.in my. own 
Breaſt, that in regard it is ſo often cut, and grow- 
eth ſo thick, and 1s fo often weeding,: that it muſt 


necds do ſo, as_I, believe all Corn doth draw. out 


ſome of the Spirit thereof ; but no morethan other 
+ Grain, + itcould be ſo oft cut to grow again. Thus 
much [I can ſay of it, that it prepares. the Land ex- 
ccedingly for. Corn, and doth abate of the ſtrength 
and Super-richneſs,or-Rankneſs thereof, which Corn 
would not well endure.; for I am ready: to main- 
tain,. that the richeſt Land is not belt for,Corr, : For 
thovgh the one may over-burden,, and be ſo Rank; 
yet the other may bear as much to the Strike; and 
for Goodneſs, your Middle-Land beareth the Bell 
away for Corn, in my Opinion. © |, 1... - 

. Toncquaint you with the uſe of Woad; I muſt 
go theſe three things... .1. Shew you how. the aud 
mult be prepared and wed. 2, Skew you-how 
"WH + / 5-06 
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. of alittle parcel ; but a man muſt of neceſſity ſet 
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it muſt be ordered, when that the leaf nuſt Ge cur; 
and how ordered after the cutting of it. 3. And 
laſtly, how it muſt be tempered and ſeafoned to 
make the beſt, Woad for uſe and profit : But before 


| Iproceed, Imuſt inform you, that this commodity 


is not to be payet withal, as you. may do with Li- 
Saffron, &c. to make Experiments 


forth and forward ſo much ſtock, and land, and 
ſeed, as may keepone Mill or twoat work to niake 
it into perfet Woad. Ir is the doing of a great 
PiTpeſey, and carring on a great ſtock that makes 
this work, and will carry it on to profit and credit : 
Some haveas much.under hand,.as will. work fix 


- or eight Mills, . The charge of it is exceeding 


great in the, raanagement of it, and as well it pay- 
eth for all charges, as any Commodity I know of. 
The Ground muſt be of old Land, as aforeſaid, and 
a tender Turfe, , and muſt be exceeding choiſe! 

plowed, if very hilly, they muſt be caſt, and wel 

caſt, that that you calt forth, lye not high to raiſe the 
Furrow ; They uſually plaw outward, or caſt al 
their Lands at the firſt plowing, and having broke 
the Ground with a Harrow, then they ſow it, and 
ſow abou; four Buſhels or Strikes on an Acre, which 


_ Yone,then cover it,and harrow it very well and fine, . 
and pick out the Clots, . Turfes,. and'Stones,and lay ' 


it onthe hollow places of the Ridge in heaps, as 
; the uſual cuſtom : But now lſhould rather chuſe to 


takea little Cart with one Horſe, and as the Boys 


and Children pick them up, caſt them into the Cart, 

and carry .them into ſame flank and hollow place, 

and thi 

re: place, becauſe they loſe a good confiderable 
&S + - part 
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part of Land, and fo of Woad too, which other- 

' wiſe might be as: good as the reſt” and'is now, by 
rcaſon of ' the times, not 'worth ſo much. © The 
Lud that is loſt is very conliderable,, in regard it is 
ſo good of it ſelf, and the ſtock ſo good and rich that 
is ſowed upon it, that all even Ground had need be 
r:gained, that. poſſibly may, be. 2. Þam to ſhew 
you how itis to be husbanded, and, when the Leaf 
mult be cut," and how uſeq, and how oft, &c. Af- 
ter the Land is ſowed, and that it begins to come u 
a5 ſoon.as any Weed appears, it muſt be weeded, 
yea, . it mutt be twice weeded, or moxe, if it requi- 
ers before it be ready to cut; but if. it be ſpecial 
g00d; and comes thick, and cover the Ground well, 


it will ask the leſs'weeding : ' To them. that are ex- 


erciſed in this ſame Service, and have their Work 
and 'Work-folks at "command, they will have it 
weeded for eight pence an Acre, and-fometimes leſs : 
as ſoon as the Leaf is come to its full growth, 
which will be ſometimes ſooner, ſometimes later, 
as the year is drier or moiſter, more fruitfulor leſs, 
which when you perceive at the full ripeneſs, ſet to 
"cutting of itoff, As ſoon as- ever it is cut, your 
Mills being prepared, and great broad, Fleaks, fo 
many as ,may. receive the Crop prepared, and 
planted upon Galleries or Stories made with Poles, 
Fir, Alder, or other Woad; your Mill is uſually 
| known, a large Wheel both'in height, and breadth, 
and weightdoth beſt, it.is a double Wheel, and the 
Tooth or Ribs that cut the Woad, are placed from 
one fide of the Wheel to the other, very thick, 
wrought ſharp and keen at the «dge, and as ſoon as 
's. the Woad is cut,and.comes out of the field; it is to be 
put into the Mill, and ground, one Rilne full-after 
X | | - ano- 
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another as faſt as may be; the Juice of the Leaf 
muſt be preſerved in it, and not lolt by any means, 
and when it is ground, it is to be made in balls round, 
about the bigneſs of a Ball, withour any compoliti- 
on at all, and then preſently laid oneby one upon 
the'Fleaks to dry,and as ſoon as dried, (which w:11 
be ſooner or later, as the ſeaſon is) th:y aretobe 
taken down, and laid together, and more pur ia 
their places » But becauſe all the circumitances wiil 
be too tedious to diſcourſe, and the work 15 1o'com- 
mon work, and very many not well verſed therein, 
I will rather adviſe you to get a Work-man from 
the Woad-works, which can carry it on ortificialiy, 
rather then to venture the experimenting of ty ' 


great Work upon Words and Rules. Goo Woad 


may yield in a plentiful year five, or poſſibly ſis 
Crops, yea, ordinarily four, and yet ſometimes 
but three: But the Winter Crop is of good wortk, 
excellent for Sheep, conceived good 2gainlt the 
Rot, and alſo jr will maintain them well, and ic 
will contain them in good heart, and ftrengthen them 
ti'l owing time again. The time of ſowing is in 
the beginning andend of March. And thus when 
you have cut all your Crops one after another til] 
Autumn , tne declining ſeaſon will not ri-en 
itagain, and your Mill is at leiſure, then you mu!t 
proceed to the third Particular, which is to theor- 
dering and ſeaſoning of it, and working it up to 
uſe, which muſt be done in the manner follywin 3 : 
You mutit fet your Mills to: work again, to grind 't 
all over, and then ſeaſon it up, and fo you may. 
make it ſtronger or weaker, as you may {ce occali. 
on. There is' fo much difference betwizt Wool 


and Woad, that the Dyers. though fo experimen: 
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tal, will hardly buy you} any, parcel till they have 
experimented it in colouring z and therefore for me 
to preſcribe a Rule upon ſuch uncertajnties, I hold 
it not ſafe, the Woad-man that uſes to make up 
three or four ſorts of Woad, will make it up as he 
intends to be friend a Cufjomer. The fir{t years tryal 
will put you into ſufficient Experience : As the 
Woad yields many Crops, ſo cach Crop 1s worſe 
than the other ; the firit Crop isbeſt, the ſecond 
next, the third much worſe, the- fourth far worſe 
than that, and the fifth worſt of all; if you get a 
fifth, but that is not uſual, four Crops is ſufficient, 
and ſometimes you mult be content with three, - and 
as the firſt Crop is uſually ( ina good year) ripe by 
the midſt of F#re, ſo will the ſecond be uſually ripe 
in one month after that, and ſo every month, or 
thereabouts, each Crop will be ready, and if the 
latter end of the year prove kind, then you mult 
expect a Crop the more, Now to know when the 
Woad is ripe, and to take it in the very ſeaſon, 
is afundamental piece, which is when the Leaf is 
come to a full growth, and retains its perfect colour 
and lively greenneſs, then with all your might. ſet 
ſo many hands to cutting oft, as that it do not fade, 
or wax pale or wan, beforc you have cut your Crop; 
for then it will begin to be over-ripe, and the leſs 
ſap and marrow of it drinks in again, and willnot 

7;eld ſtore of rs which is. the ſpirit of it, and + 

{t of the Woad, The V Voad-man ſeaſons the 
two firſt Crops together, and ſome ſeaſon the third 
by'it ſelf, and the fourth by. it ſelf ; ſome put the 
three firſt Crops together, which makes the worſer 
VYoad, but tke very Virgin-V Voad is the firſt and . 
ſecond, and the better they defire ta make it, the 

: : | more 
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 withdivers forts. The manner of ſeaſoning is thus; 
after every Cropis cut, grinded, balled, and dryed 
asdry as pollibly it can be, and-laid up tn the Ball, 
every Crop by it ſelf, then you mult rake the firit 
and ſecond Crops, and grind them all over again to- 
gether, or apart, as you pleaſe, but they muſt be 
then wrought as duſt, as it were, in the Mill, and 
sround very well the firlt and ſecond Crop, or ſo 
much as you will make of your beit ſort of 
VVoad, and- ſo laid upon the floor in a heat or 
Couch, andthen.you mult mix it with water, , and 
turn it over, and mix it again, and turn it over, 
and give it ſo much water as that it will be ſoakt 
throughly, however you may over-ſoak and drown 
it. and that will be very prejudicial to it :. Ic. muſt 
' be turned in the Couch once for three or four weeks 
together, and then every other day once for about 
a fortnight,” and then twice a week, till. it comes'to 
a right colour, At the firlt many men, mylt be em- 
ployed, carrying water as hard. as they can, till it 
' bewet and well ſoaked, and that you may know the 
better how to temper it aright, you hall. fin1 ir 
heat 'exceedingly in the Couch, which you mult 
look to keepin a moderate condition, which. over- 
heating you may prevent with turning, that it over. 
heat not by any .means ;z .it may grow ſo hot, as 
you can poſſibly abide your hand in 1t, -but. not to 
exceed-that heat: And how to know it ſeaſons 
kindly, and ſo will in time come to perfect rich 


V'Voad; you mult obſerve that it willalter and 
change divers times : Firſt it will hoar, mould, and. 


froit, and ſmell exceeding ſtrong, and then it will 


ÞJ  inalittle time abate thercof, and grow towards a - 
| , Q 4 | black. * 
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\Colour, and then it will hoar and mould again, 
and change 2 little whitiſh, and after this ſecond 
Change, it will come to a perfect black, which the 
brighter and clearet-colour, the better, This muit 
be the VVinters work, and it will be good for cold 
- weather, and when itiz thus wrought, *and comes 
to its colour, then you may lay it up, or heap itup, 
to lyefor a Sale, putting divers Poles into each 
heap, into the bottom, to open and keep it cool,and 
you mutt be fure it take not heat again ; and thus 
all your forts of V Voad muſt be ſeaſoned one after 
another, and eſpecially all ſuch that you can dry that 
Summer : But to tell you how to chuſe the beſt 
VVoad, is ſcarce inthe power of the VVoad-man, 
who can but gueſs at it from that Experience he 
hath in the mixing of it; but tt muſt be tryed by 
the Dyers, who, as we ſaid, uſually do fo before 


they buy it. I ſhall end with the advantages thereof, 


which are very great. And firſt it is National, in that 
it ſets many poor on work, Itis the ſtaple and chief 
_ of the Dyers Trade, layeth a foundation for all en- 
during and holding Colours, .and much advantages 
Land in the Rent; it doubles or more, and in the 
uſage of -it upon this Husbandry, trebleth or qua- 
drupleth it, and -many times more :, And then ſe- 
condly, it is perſonally advantagious, the beſt E- 
ſtates that have been got in all our rich upland 


Countries, have been got by it: At ſome ſeaſons, - 


and when they havea right Crop and good Markets, 
it willamount to as much 'more; 1t hath been ſold 
from 20 to 30 /. the beſt VVoad, and back again 
gdownto61, a Tun, ; I. 


The 
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The Nature, Uſe, and Advantage of Madder. * Þ 


A Nd fo I deſcend to my third Dyers Commo- 
L{'F dity, in relation to Dying, or. Colouring ; 
and thatis to the Story of Madder, thatcolours the 
rich and be{tſolid red, - 1t is now' very rarely plant- 
edin Gardens, ' and in fome ſmall Plats of Ground, 
and it amounts to the very great Advantage of the 
Planters; that Set and Sell forth by the Roots they 
draw, to-vend'to the Apothecaries, and: Medicina- 
bly to others; they make a moſt excceding value 
of the. Lands 'beyond' all Credence : Some have 
made, as T have been informed, after the Rate of 
Three Hundred pounds an Acrein three years, for 
ſo long as it grows, before it come unto perfection ; 
and'others that have ſold it by whole-fale, a parcel 
together at the worſt Advantage, to an Hundred and 
ſixty pounds an Acre, and ſome have out of ſmall 
Plats of Gardens, made more than I have, 'or will 
here affirm; and however this being a fundamental 
Fruit, and ſuch a one as that the plenty thereof will 
not much abate the Market, or dying Trade, being 
ſupplied herewith from beyond the Seas, that the 
Ereion of ſuch a Plantation as may bring it forth, 
wrought up and fitted to the Dyers uſe, and ſo to be 
a ſupply to our ſelves within our ſelves: It would 
be a good deſign to the Nation, as it Imploys ſo 
many hands to bring it to perfection.. It turns Land' 
-toas great an Advantage as any Seed or Root that 
is capable to receive it, and needs no more fear want . 
of Markets for the Vending of it, than we need for 
Wool, that Staple-Commodity of the Nation, T1 
fhall procecd to the Deſcription of it. "There is bur 
SY Y one 
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oue kind of Madder', which is Manured and ſet 
for Uſe; - but there are many things like thereto, 
as Gooſe-graſs, ſoft Cliver , Ladies-Bedſhaw, 
Woodroof, and Croſswort.:. All which are like to 
Madder-Leaves, and are thought to be wild kinds 
thereof. | It. hath long ſtalks, or trailing Branches 
diſperſed upon the Ground, Rough, and full of 
Joynts, and every Joynt ſet with green and rough 


Leaves, in manner of a Star; the Flowers grow at þ 


the top of the Branches, of a faint yellow colour, 
after which-comes, the ſecd round and green : , The 
Root creepeth far abroad within the upper Crult of 
the Earth, ——__ one Root into another, : and 
when it is green and freſh, the Root is of a reddiſh 
colour, it 1s ſmall and tender, but gathers and runs 


into the ground, juſt like an Ivy along a Houſe or 


Tree. It is a Commodity of much value, Paten- 
tees {trove hard for it , and Patents were gained 
about it in. the late Kings.days. For the making 
outof a good Plantation, I muſt obſerve theſe three 
things, 1. Shew you what it comes of, how to 
plant it and preſerveit. 2, How toget it and uſe 
it, to bring. it to a ſaleable Madder. _ 3, The bene- 
fit and advantage of it will be National and Perſo- 
nal. Although. it bear a ſeed, yet that feed comes 
not to perfection, it.is therefore to be planted from 
the Sers. that are to be got from the Madder it ſelf, 
' and they are to be bought in many Gardens in Loz- 
don,who keep up that Plantation for the advantage 
of ſelling their Sets,and Roots Phyfically to the Apo- 
, thecaries only ; all the skill is to diſtinguiſh of the 
goodneſs thereof : And for the diſcovery thereof, 

rit know the ſeaſon. of getting, or rather drawing 


them, which is in farch,. and April, yea,as ſoon: 
| : / ; | ag 
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' Art of Husbandry. 20x 
as they are ſprung forth of the Ground twoor three 
Inches. long, then you muſt be careful to get Sets 
rooted; every Set having ſome ſuckers, or ſpinies 
of Root going out of them: They muſt be ſlipped 
fromthe main Root, and theſe Sets as ſoon as ever 
took up, put into ſome Basket with a little Mould, 
and polted to the place where they are to beſet, the 
ſooner the better ; and then your Ground being ve- 


. ry rich, it cannot be too rich for this Commodity, 


however it muſt be of a warm and a very deep Soil, 
and. digged two or three Spades graft depth, and 
two ſhovellings alfo, raked and laid Even and Le- 
vel, and then by {traight Lines trod out intolo g 
Beds, about one foot broad from oneend of your 
Work unto the other, and fet about one foot afun- 
der every way; and if it beadry Spring, they mutt 
be kept with watering, until they recover their fa» 


ding wan condition. You may begin to dig yous 


Ground in the .beginning, and along all Winter, till 


'the very day of ſetting, and then you mult keep is 


with Weeding and Hoing,until it have got the Ma- 
ſterſhip of the V Veeds, and then itbeing a V Veed 
it ſelf, will deſtroy all others. One Rod'of Ground 
is -worth ſeven-pence a Rod digging; or if very 
dry ſtrong Ground, eight-pence ; but ſix-pencethe 
beſt. - You may ſow ſome early Sallet-herbs, as 
Radiſh or Onions, or ſuch things as will be ripe 
betimes, among it. The fir{t year, good weeding 
is the belt preſervative unto it, and in your ſetting 
them by a little Line, one goeth before, and laicth 
every Set in his place, and another comes, and with 
a broad Dibble made for the purpoſe, thruſts down 
a deep and open hole, and puts in the Set, and for 
the nouriſhing of it, in caſe anydie, you muſt plant 

new 
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'new'in the room of 'it ; for the time of the growing 
of it,until that it come to perfection, is three years : 
The firſt year you may take off- ſome few Sets, here 
and there, but that is ſomewhat dangerous; for. 
- thatyear, it muſt be kept with Hoing a while alſo, 
. then the ſecond year you may take up Sets as faſt 
as you will, and almoſt as many as you will, lea- 
ving but as you do in the Cropping of an Oak, the 
bough'for the drawing up of the ſap out of the Root, 
being ſo thick and. ſtrong in the Ground, that no- 

thing will almoſt decay it. If then you can get it 
for the uſe of the Drugſters: and the Apothecaries, 
and the Set to plant again; in the taking up of every 
Root, there will be one Runner which hath little 
Buds on it, which may be divided and cut into a fin- 

gers length, each planted with one Bud out of the 
Ground, ſet upright, which makes very excellent 
Sood Sets , one Runner will: make many Sets; 

but theſe Sets cannot be got up until the Madder be 

taken away : And having thus preſerved it until ic 

come to a good Crop, having curiouſly dried it as 

you do your Hops, to a juſt and perfect gage of 
drought. There is a Myſtery, that-is, to pare off 
the husks, that it may, if it be poſſible , as the 

VVheat is ground, be flaked, orflayed, that it may 
go all one way, which fort they call the Mull-Mad- 

der, is little worth, not above Nine or Ten ſhillings 

a Hundred ; and then you mult take out the ſe- 

cond fort, called the number O, which is the mid- 
dle Rinde, and is not worth ſo much as the third 

fort, called the Crop-Madder, by. one fixth part ; 

and this Crop-Madder is the very heart and pith of 
it, inclining to Yellow; this is leſſer in quantity, 
but little, better in quality by far. Sometimes the 
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| beſt Madder is worth 8 or 9 /. a Hundred, and the 


number-O, is worth 6 /, 6 s. 84. ſometimes it is 
not worth above 4, or 5 {,a Hundred, Some Dyers 
uſe of this Commodity, above an Hundred pound 
aV.Veeka man, Nowas-itis planted in Gardens, 
unſpeakable Advantages are made thereby, and 
ſhould it hold a proportion when it comes to be 
made up, and\compleated to the Dyers, it would 
prove the richeſt Commodity that I know ſowed jn 
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| EforeI enter into the Unfolding of the Parts 
\ of this Art, Ido think it fit to ſhew the Na- 
| tural Inftint and Temperature, that ought 
to be in every Perfect Rider. Hemult bea Perſon 
void of Fear ;' for, the true Properties: of his Forti- 
tade ſhould be - to-Guide-his molt noble Nature, 
through hard and difficult things, to the Attaining 
of the End of his Heroick defires; becauſe the per- 
feftion of every good Undertaking conſiiteth in 
this, that it bedone by a ſtaid and conttant Reaſon, 
without Raſhneſs. 'And becauſe every Rider is a 
reaſonable Creature, he therefore ought to be able 
. ; to 
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to yield a'conftant Reaſon without any ContradiQti- 
on, asnot-ſubject to any prejudice of the Inquirer, 
for that he only tcacheth by [Reaſon for what he 
doth, : an Inherent property peculiar to Man';| yet 
it cannot be truly ſaid, that every Reaſonable Man 
isa perfeft Rider, becauſe every man hathnot at. 
tained to the reaſon of the Art, and therefore unable 
to teach; am quod nemo didicit, nemo docere poteſt * 
For no man can Teach what he hath not Learned. 
And though it may be confefled, that every good be- 
ginning cometh unto us by Nature ; yet the growth 
and progreſs thereof,” weattained unto by Precepts 
of Reaſon, and the accompliſhment by-ktiowledge 
'and& Practice : For Nature without Knowledge is 
blind; Knowledge without Nature falls ſhort, 'an 
Practice without the former is Imperfeft, ©! 
:-Fromhence it proceeds, 'that unleſs Nature,''Art, 
and Practice be conjoyned, it will be' impoſſible to 
be a good Rider, to be able to know how and'when 
to-belp his Horſe, :the only. principal things requi- 
ted'in; a Rider that-is enriched with Nature, Art, 
and Practice; and yet if he be ſo:qualified, andbe- 
ſtow-all his Labour and Skill upon a*Jade; let him 
afſare himſelf he ſhall O/eum & operam perdere; but 
loſe his Labour. : For although every Horſe be'a 
ſenſible Creature, moved by Senfe and Feeling, as 
things proper to his Nature, and taketh his Inſtru- 
Rion by Specch, as Man inſtracteth Man ; which is 
either by encouragement,or cheriſhing him when he 
doth well,or by Puniſhing him'when he reſiſteth his 
Diſcipline z yet nevertheleſs when a Jade begins 
to:be taught, and proceeds with a continual perfe- 
yerance therein, yet ſhall he never attain the'perfe- 
Rion-of Action, becauſe all Art muſt imitate the 
: | | Na- 
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is the end-of the- whole Art: But where contrary 
Natures are, :thicre'of -neceſfity muſt be contrary 
workings,” and then muſt needs: enſue contrary et- 
fects gy hmm lara worketh according to its 
Nature. For amendment whereof, the Ignorant 
and pretended Rider proceedeth to violence, which 
the Nature of the Horſe abhorreth, as a petturba- 
tion; for then his Riding, becometh grievous and 
painful, ſo.that he knoweth not what to do, no'niore 
than an untowardly Sholar, by whipping to ſay: his 
Leſſon delightfully ; and were it granted, that the 
Horſe weteof a good diſpoſition to yield all obedi- 
encetothe moſt skilful Rider, yet ſhall he never at- 
tain to any perfection of Action, becauſe Nature 
hath not ſhaped nor' given him aptneſs fit for ſuch a 
purpoſe,; no mote than a natural Fool by Education 
canattain-untotrue- Wiſdom: i And yet few Riders 
neither-have, nor do truly: judge hereof; for that 
nothing is more manifelt in all their Writings and 
AQiions, than proviſion and means tomake perfect 


that which is moſt imperfe@ byNature, 49:thouph 


, they had never learnedthat/ Art; can never overcome 
the neceſſity of Nature : Wherefore 1 deſire all ſach 
a3-wiſh and deſire:to be good Riders;firſt to'examine 


their own natural diſpoſitions. -: Secondly,ito-learn 


to know the 'true and perfect ſhape of Horſes. 
Thirdly, the natural Cauſes of-their Goodneſs and 
Badneſs. - Fourthly, to be taughtby an underſtand- 
ing Maſter, and. not to begin without his direction, 
Fitthly, to practiſe, and alwayes to examine the 
reaſon'of his Praftice, then ſhall he ſee what-a 
Hand-maid all Art is to 'Nature; then ſhall he di- 
ſcern inthe beholding ofthe Actions: of the perfeRt 

Py | : ſhaped 


Natureof the; Horſe, which to content and pleaſe; 
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ſhaped Horſe'to be eafie, quick, and ready accor- 
ding to his perfeftion of Natare, as true qualities 
bred and brought forth by Nature, not by correcti- 
on, but. with all mildnefs and gentleneſs, voluntari- 
ly performed; the which all true and natural Ri- 
ders will and ought altogether to cheriſh, ſceing all 
Horſes do in that bountiful form; that he himſelf 
doth expreſs, when he deſires to appear moſt come- 
ly and juſt in his Pace, juſt in his Trot, juſt in his 


_ Gallop, juſt in his Carriere, juſt in his Head, jult 


when he {tandeth ſtill, jult in union with the will of 
the' Rider, his Head and Neck will be ſo juſtly and. 
rightly placed; of ſuch ſtaidneſs, and his Mouthof 
ſuch a ſweet and perfet compoſure, as it ſeems as 
if Nature ftrove to ſet forth her 'own glory : All - 
which ſome call Natural, and not ſo much Acciden- 
tal ina perfect anJ a true ſhaped Horſe, | 

It remaineth now to diſcourſe of thoſe Ns 
which moſt principally are required by the Art, for | 
the true performance of ſuch Actions ds; Art re- 
quireth,cither for helps, correQions, or cheriſhings, ' 
for reducing the Horſeto perfect Action,' fit for the. 


-moſt gentle-ufe of man, - 


For he that knoweth how to correc and cheriſh 
a-Horſe jin his due time, is, and ſo oughto be. ac- 
counted; the moſt grounded in this Art, the which 
cannot in'a ſmall time either be attained or perform- 
ed; and therefore for the true attaining thercof, I 
will that none utidertake the ſame, as I ſaid before, 
but by the direionof an expert Maſter, leff it be 


faid to him, as Timorhews the beſt Player on the 


Flute;of his time; who when that he took a Sthotar, 
uſed to demand of him, VVhethet he had made an 
enrance into that Play 5 which if he had, he took # 
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greater reward by half, than he did of them: that 
knew rothing, ſaying, That his paing were greater 
to take from him what was: unskilfully taught him, 
tt a1in teaching that which. was good to ſuch as un- 
deritood nothing at all thereof, . The things that 
are principally to be uſed for helps, are, as hath 
been ſaid, corrections and cherifhings, which may 
be contained in theſe three heads, viz. the Voice, 
the Hand, and the Leg; becauſe the Voice by 
words of Art helpeth, and with mild, meek, and 
gentle words chcriſheth, - but by loud and taunting 
tcrrificth and correcteth. The hand C being the 
Inſtrument of Initruments) upon the true uſe 
wl.creof the ground of the Art reſteth, by the 
temperate and ſweet ſtay thereof, it helpeth : By 
clawing, or gentle putting to the Horſe, it che- 
riſheth, and by correcting or ſtriking, frighteth. 
Again, the Hand by theſtroke, jerk or ſound of a 
Rod,. or V Vand, is ſometimes very uſeful, it often 
helpeth by practifing mildly and gently. with it, 
clawing and ſcratching the Horſe, it incourageth 
and cheriſheth him ; but by {triking him too hard, 
correcteth to his diſpleaſure. -Again, the hand with 
a Bridle; in ſhcking it,caſeth and cheriſheth him, and 
by drawing it 6% oppreſſeth and corrateth him, 
by the guiding thereot, it governeth a Horſe, asa 
Sterndoth a Ship, which in all motions and ations 
anſwereth to that. motion which the. hand moveth, 
The Leg,. when it gently. provoketh with the Calf, 
belpeth, the. Spur alſo by gentle mears helpeth, 
and when there 15. a juit occaſion. by hard 
ſirokcs correCteth z fo as to bring a Horſe to true 
obedience.and perfection of action, he is to be cor- 
rected, helped, and cheriſhed; he is to be directed 
orhelped, to the end ie ſhould not erre, therein.is 
Srcat 
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preatknowledge required: - He is cheatfully to be 
cheriſhed for his well doing; to accompliſh which, 
knowledge,” Reaſon and Experience are required 
whereby appeareth how every good Rider ought 
to be qualtfied; of which, namely, the Voice, the 
Hand, and the Leg. Before I come to ſpeak of 
Action, wherein the true underſtanding hereof is 
moſt proper, Ido purpoſe to give a little further In- 
ſtruction, and firit of the Voice, VVhen you 
mind to help your Horſe therewith, it muſt be 
with a moſt mild and chearfal one, as to ſay, Hey, 
Hey, Hola, Hola, ſo Boy ſo, Hup, Hup, enough, 
enough, no more; arid many ſuch like: But a cor- 
refion is clean contrary, which is with a terrible 
thundering Voice, as Villain, Traitor, and many 
ſach like, whereas in cheriſhing, the molt mild 
and ſweet Voice is uſed, as my good Boy, ſo my 
good Boy, with an inclination of ber:ding your bo- 
dy to him, and ſuch like encouragements ; ſo asal- 
ſo the ſound of the Voice is to be uſed;as well as a 
Voice pronounced, by giving a Chirk with the 
Tongue, which may be called, Clacking, in pro- 
nouncing . whereof, the tip of the Tongue ſtriketh 
the roof of the mouth, as it doth in making thz 
ſuppoſed ſound drawing near. the Greek word 
Clogmu, and fo allo there is another ſound of the 
Voice to be uſed, as H2y, Hey, The next is the 
Hand, which, as I faid, is the Initrament of In- 
ſtruments, in the true uſe and government wher-- 
of, is the ground of the whole Art; and as for the 
Bridle and the Rod, they are but dead and ſenſe- 
1 || leſs Inſtruments, withour all uſe, when they are not 
appointed for the right uſe, of the. temperate and 
ſeddy hand bearing upa firm moderate ſtay, nei- 
x P 2 . ther 
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ther too-mnch ſacking, nor too much-drawingin; 
every good Horſe cauſc;ha true anda juſt rein, a 
juit bearing, a juit taidneſs, with a light and ſweet 
mouth in all actions: ſo as whatſozver the Horſe 
doth, is both eafie, ready, and perfect, and being 
done witi delight, mutt of neceſſity be belt done, 
becauſe it beit pleaſeth.both Man and Horſe, neither 
of them being moved to any perturbation, grief, 
or pain; And as for the Rod and Wand, being In- 
ſ{truments only for the hand, how and when they are 
to be handled, offered, uſed, or not uſed. And for 
the Bridle which the Italians properly call 11 Mant- 
co del Timone, the hanlle of the Stern : We ſhall 
for the preſcnt paſs them. by. | 
The third thing is the Leg, wherein the ufe of 
the Calves of the Legs, the Heels, the Stirrup,and 
the Spurare to be handled ; I ſhall, to avoid repett- 
tion and all manner of tediouſmeſs, - refer them alſo 
to their proper place. And ſhall for the preſent 
divide this our immediate Concernment into cer- 
tain preſcript,general Grounds or Rules, to follow 
which, the Rider ſhall find of daily uſe in teaching 
the whole Art to his Scholars and Horſe. __ 
Firtt, when tne expert Rider beginneth to teach 
a young Scholar, let him follow the Order of the 
diſcret Schoo-malter, that *teacheth Children ro 
write, who inviteth them with his gentle uſage to 
tie Pen, Paper, and Ink, and in a moſt mild and 
civil manner, teacheth them how to. uſe their arms 
and hands, and how to hold their Pens; and then 
how to make the firit Letter, the which when the 
Scholars attempt, though it be very bad; yetinre- 
ſpe of the infancy of their knowledge; and wil- 
ling minds to do better, they are not only commend- 
ed, 
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cd, but rewarded for doing fo; the Scholars being 
thus encouraged, deſire to go'on to be taught ro 
make many Letters, and then after ina gentle and 


| flow manner, he teacheth them perfetly how to 


joyn their Letters. Even ſo thould your Scholars 
be taughtin Riding, and young Horſes in their be- 
Sinning to be taught, whereby all their Actions 
might bring delight and admiration to their Be- * 
holders. For mild teaching, flow, teaching not 
too much; (fora Horſe may be wearied with too 
long teaching at one time) but giving him often 
breath, high keeping in courage, often r-ward- 
ing, cheriſhing; great familiarity, no change of 
the Rider till he be perfect, no change of Bir, 
ho rough Bit; no cutting or galling of his Noſe 
or mouth, but gently feeling, no beating” or 
whipping, 'no' violence, no patſhon, but with all 
manner of Natures delight, make the Horſes 
ations more than wonderful, becauſe Nature hath 


a natural love to it ſelf, and an innate hatred' to all 


things that are enemies to. the ſame, - which is 
plainly teſtified' by that natural Sympathy and 
Antipathy, which may be obſerved in all Crea- 
tires, as the Lamb whicli never had Experience ' 
of the Wolves cruelty ; yet at the firit fight of him, 
doth tremble and flie for fear. Wet 
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CHAP. 11. 
Of Corretfion. 


Econdly, that the Rider never -doth correct his 
Horſe, but when gentle means and cheriſhing 
will not prevail; for no doubt but that he will 
willingly yield by gentle means, if it be ſenſible tg 
him, what, how, and when todo: But that Horſe 
that will not be moved by gentle means, ' let the Ri- 
det aſſure himſelf heis of a bad Nature : But jf any 
thing ſhall happen wherein of neceſſity Correction 
1s to be uſed, then let Solomons direction be fo!- 
lowed,, who, as he was-the- wiſelt man that ever 
was, or ſhallbe, ſo did he, keep more Horſes than 
any King,. that Hiitory.mentioneth, who ſaith, Thaz 
an untamed Horſe begometh fierce :| But if he 0- 
fend, inthe inſtant time that he erreth, correct him; 
wherein how many do offend, all mens Eyes are 
witneſſes, beholding the common Horſ-breakers 
and ignorant Riders to, mini{ter horrible and mo/t 
violent Corrections, when the Beholder cannot ſo 
much ag ſee a cauſe, .ndr. himſelf expreſs a reaſon, 
but errour evermore taketh that for truth which is 
falſe: So as it plainly appeareth, that-when a Horſe 
hath been taught, ard yer notwithſtanding erreth in 
his Diſcipline, that he hath been truly taught, So- 
lomen would have him in that inſtant time puniſhed 
for that errour, but not to correct him for ignorance, 
Which renders the Rider either to be mad, or as ig- 
norant as.a Horſe. | 
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That Teaching ts not fit for ſuch Horſes as Nature 
hath not framed. fit to be Taught, 


Hirdly, that all Riders loſe no time in Teach- 
ing of good Horſes; bur as for rhoſe Club- 
headed, Diſtorted , Ugly-countenanced, Flethie, 
Gourdy-limbed, Short, Thick-necked, Low-forc- 
parted, Narrow , Shallow-breaſted, and Evil-ſha- 
ped Jades and Roiles,turn them either ro the Carts, 
Car-men, or Pars-Garden-itable : For in every 
- particular Nature (that is the teruperature of the 
Elements in every particular body , withaut all 
contradiction) cauſeth and maintaineth the particu- 
Jar actions of the body wherein it is: And that ſuch 
ſhaped Horſes were never compounded or framed 
of a true Temperature of the Elements, and there- 
fore impoſſible to be reduced to the perfection, of 
action, otherwiſe than by abuſe and. great force, 
Nature abhorreth. And that is but for a;ſmall time, 
ſuch Carrions as theſe made uſe of alſo, do ſhadow 
the Glory of the Kingdom,diſparage the Judgment 
thereof, diſcourage many Noble and Heroick Gen+ 
tle-men, either to become Breeders , Riders, or 
Maintainers of Horſes; and laſtly caſt miſts over 
the Perfections of our Engliſh Riders, | 
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Of the Engliſh Bridle, Sadadl-, and bringing of the 
Horſe to the Block,, the Mounting and Seat of 
the Riaer,, andof the Execution of the. Attion, of 
Teaching of the Art, | | 


Hen the Horſe is made Gentle, Familiar, 

V and fit for the Rider to Teach, put on a 
. Head-itall, or a Canetſane over his Noſe, with a 
-pair' of ſtrong Reins, . but fo looſe” and eafie for his 
Noſe,as may neither hurtnor abate of his Courage, 
or his quick and freſh feeling ; and ina moſt gentle 
manner, fet,a Saddle upon him, with an upright 
ſhort Pommel, fo as that the true uſe of the hand 
may not be hindred or injured,” the Bolſters whereof 
ſhould be broad in the top'to incloſe the Thigh, and 
yet to bear fo flope, that'the Knee be not pinched, 
nor the Thigh kept from the true retting place, the 
Scat whereof ſhould be'of a reafonable Jength and 
largeneſs, the Boltters behindbearing forward to 
incu and ſupport the Thigh to the former Bollters; 
the Strapper thereof broad and very ftrong, with 
broad Girths, and with very ttrong and broad Buc- 
kles croſs-girded, fo as that the Saddle may reſt firm 
on his Back, whereby the Scat will be eafie, ſure, 
andcertain, without motion, leaving the near Stir- 
rup-Leather almoſt half a hole longer, than the 
rightStirrup; and although that the Horſe be gen- 
tle, y£t becauſe he hath a new Maſter and Rider 
not known unto him, being neither aſſured of _ 
a ly TI | ſelf, 
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ſelf, nor of rhat his-Rider would have him do, fo 
as that: it may be truly faid; ' that he is not himſelf, 
but that he is troubled in mind : Therefore to keep 
him from fear and: perturbation, I would have a 
quier and-{taid Horſe alſo ſaddled to be rid before 
him, and then bring them both to the' Block ; bur 
the 01d Horſe firſt,” and then the Cokt, at which time 
let the Rider uſe all the mild and gentle words to - 
the young Horſe, making the Rems of the Bridle 
even and juſt, holdingthem in his left hand,not ſtiff, 
nor altogether remiſs or looſe; and as ſoon as he is 
mounted on' his Back,” let him fit quietly there a 
while, leſt any fudden motion ſhould” breed any 
| perturbation in the Horſe, and untiF the Rider have 
ſetled'himſelf in his Saddle, his' Noſe directly an-* 
ſwering the Horſes fore-top, betwixt his Ears, his 
Legs hanging ſtraight'down, neither thruſting down 
the Toe, nor lifting up the Heel, but with his Fogg 
with fuch evennel$ in the Stirrup; 'as if heſtood up- 
on the Ground, the Stirrup-leathers rather ſhort 
than-long, winding his' Toes ſomewhat nearer to 
the Horite fide, than the Heel, holding the Reins 
even =nd juſt 'with his Creſt, even' with the point 
of the Withers, a little above the Main, with his 
Thighs and Knees cloſe to the Saddle, and his Feet 
reſtingin the Stirrup indue place, not too far thruſt 
intothe Stirrup, With an upright and ſtraight body, 
his Ridge-bone anſwering the Ridge-bone of the 
Horſe; ſoas the Horſe and Rider mayever ſeem to 
be of one body in aſl motions; 'during which time, 
| let the Rider clawthe Horſe with his hand, to re- 
move from him all fear, 'or hard conceit of his Ri-- 
ding : That done; let him go forward'two paces fair 
and: ſoftly, and ſtay agam, - making much' of him, 
"paz 2 De and 
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and fo pace ſoftly and, quietly. to the place where 
the Rider intendeth to tread out. a Ring ; all which 
muit be done by the Rider boldly, and without fear, 
' and as he muſt be thus uſed ingoing forward, ſo 
mult hebe uſed in Treading and Pacing ont of the 
Ring, in ſome new-plowed Ground, that is molt 
deep of Mould, where firſt let the old Horſe enter 
betwixt two Furrows, ſo. far. as the Rider may 
have ſpace enough, and Mould enough, and follow 
with the young Horſe cloſe . to: him, which will 
cauſehim the more willingly to go, becauſe he is di- 
rected and guided by the oldHorſe,by which meanes 
he ſhall not be any way diſcouraged : Then let the 
old Horſe (the young Horſe following) enter. on 
the right hand, overthwart the Furrows, and tread 
out twice together a round. Ring,. containing, in cir- 
cuit about 30;paces, ,and being come about'the ſe- 
cond time; where he began, let-him tread out the 
like Ring on the Left-hand, and after he hath gone 
twice about, let him begin again on the Left-hand, 
and ſo continue until he have gone four times toge- 
ther about, the left Ring, and the right ſix times ; 
that done, let him go fair and ſoftly out of the Fur- 
row where he began, about.zo .or 40 paces, and 
there ſtand {till, keeping his head and his body right 
in the path, . temembring always to have ſome go 
by, to ſignifie his true .performance, and-to. help, 
if need be;: and then let him go very gently back 
fromthe place'he came, and there let the Rider a- 
light, pe, make much of .him, by Coying him, 
and giving hima little Graſs, Hay, :or Bread in his 
mouth,”.to. procure and win, Love: And thus let 
him be uled twa days with a Horſe before him, and 
after him, Let. him then lead and begin hunſelf, & 
: ns M; We © = 
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tread and pace the' Ring in'this gentle manner, for 
the ſpace of ten days, keeping a temperate, ſtaid, 
and fine hand upon the Reins; with a ſweet feeling 
ſtay, carrying his Fore-head as Rams do when they 
$0 to fight, whereby he ſhall not only Rein well, 

ut bear hjs Head ſaid and light ;  8nd,when that he 
knoweth what to do,; andthat for the ſame he. is-al 
ways cheriſhed,he will rive to do it faſter; Through 
the, Riders continual keeping of- his hand iteddy, 
the Horſe will doit with a wonderful: pride and de- 
light,. by giving him liberty ; but a too. haſty treats 
ing of the Horte, , will work the clean contrary; : 

| In the paceing of the Ring, the Rider mul? nor 
carry any over-hard hand, to dull the ſenſe; but ſo 
temperately, thatthe. feeling may. be always frefhz 
 0therwiſe-by- the violent, 'by muchgalling his Noſe, 
whereof he would willingly have caſe; to avoid the 
ſame he will ſet hisHeadand hisNeck awry,the true 
uſe whereof is, -#hat ftanding in the Furrow: juſt and 
ſtraight. with-his body, the Rider moyes him -gently 
to-g0 forwards, and;in the very motion, turns him 
onthe right hand; by drawing very;ſoftly the right 
Rein ſhorter. with his right: hand, lower under the 
Pommel of the Saddle, whereunto if he yield ( asns 
doubt but hewill)eſpecially having trad the ſame. be- 
fore, let the Rider preſently make much of him,nei- 
ther drawing nor.:llacking the Rain: At whictrtime, 
for his doing both far the caſe of the'Rider/and the 
Horſe;if need ſhallbe,ket ſome 5kilful perfon(but his 
| Keeper were moſt-fit)-come oh his right fide to his 
fore-ſhoulder,andithruſt him in by:little and little, 8& 
the:Rider alſo by theCalf. of theiright Leg, andthe 
Clack of -his Tongue. to; be a: help:to make him-go 
forward, if the Horſe: be ſuch a-oneas I have de- 
ſcribed he will doit ; but if he ſhould not in the ve- 
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'xy motion of the turn, then: let the Rider draw the; 


Rein with his hand, as before, whether it be on the 
right hand, oron the left: All which muſt (as hath 
been faid') be done by gentle dealing, ſo as-that 
the Horſe may hope for reft and quietreſs, where- 
by he will be ready to do whatſoever his Rider will : 
But if he be a rammage Jade {as I f{aid-before) 
and of an evil diſpoſition of Nature, for my own 
part I efteem him not of any-worth, nor fit to'be 
kept. Having ſpoken of Paceing of the Horſe -in 
the Ring, it followeth, that after the ten days are 
expired, (the- Horſe be taught to Trot the Ring, 
which he 'muſt begin. in a flow and'gentle Trot, as 
he was inthe firſt beginning of Paceing, increaſe his 
Ring-turns by two and two'every day, until he 
make ten Turns for the left'Ring, 'and twelve for 


the right, © whichwill augment his ſwiftneſs, where- 


of he ſhould be reſtrained until he'be moſt perfec, 
and then /he will do it with the greateſt-Grace'and 
Prideithat may be imagined, hichis the ttuepro- 
perty and quality of. all At, 'evetmore to affect and 
effect to/perfection;; daring: which time of: the 'be- 


ginning of!Trottitig'{.he guſt not be ridden with a” 


Wand, nof weatuny Bitzvntil he be moſt perfect 
in his Trot,- op and: turywell on both hands, and 
not'by afy means ſuffered&to Gallop, until that- he 


can'alſo perfetHy- advancg.*; By-taking this courſe-- 


he' will be jutt itithis Pacez Juſt in his Trot, with a 
ſtaid Hand and Neck;being the.chicf luſtre and good- 


neſs that Nature-and Art 'affotderh;''t! -- = 

- - Wherefore;when you begin/to/Trot the Ring, 'be 
ſore that at thefirfthe be: niove@thereunto as/gently 
andquietly-as you can deviſe; and fo every Action 
whatſoever, upon a reſtrained-, temperate, and 
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_ | firm hand; with a ſweet ſtay, and with a-true Rein, 
* || thats, that his Noſe be juit under/his Fore-head,, 
neither too much out, -nor too much in, which is 

the juſt placing and ſetling of his Head, which will 

make him to havea pleaſant Mouth, when he com- 

eth to wear the Bit, in-which conſiſteth the chief 
point of Horfemanſhip, becauſe he is ſo to be.main- 

tained in all his Actions, the which is moſt eaſle to 

be done, and to be continved, if the Horſe be of 
perfect ſhape and ſpirit 3 but if he ſhould make re- 

ſittarce, for that heis either rammage or evil bro- 

ken, then Trot him ſwiftly with quickneſs of Voice, 

Rod, and Spur; for the time of his Trotting, is 

the fittelt time to make him forget his toys,and to at- 

tend his way ;-and if all this will not help, then 

ſpare not to Gallop him; and if this fails, then be 

ſure he will be a, Jade from the beginning to the end; 
for a Horſe of a good temper and perfect ſhape, can 

never beof ſo bad a Nature and Quality. - 

I ſhall now next diſcourſe, how to make the 
Rider perfect in ſtop, after he hath ended the num- 
' ber of his Ring-turns, which is to trot his Horſe right 
- Qut. in the middle Furrow betwixt the Rings, until 
that he come to the place of ſtop, and there to make 
a pretty ſtay, keeping his body right in the path, 
wherein if his whole body orany partſtand over- 
thwart, ſeek not at firſt, thorough your too much. . 
paſſion,to corre him for the ſame z but Itta Foot- 
mandireQ him to ſtand right inthe path, as we ſaid 
before, by thruiting in that part that ſtandeth out of. 
order, or that he may cauſe the Horſe to go fur- 
ther in the ſame path, and (top him, holding that 
Rein {txetghter on that ſide, whereon he. moſt forge 
eth his head, then afterwards the other, wa 
wil 
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will inforce him tokeep right; which whenke yield: 


cth, - ever cheriſh him, and after it will be good to 
trot and ſtop him on a ground that is a little ſteepy, 
which ſomething falleth, and \immediately rifeth : 
Bat when-he is perfect, 'then' he may do it on a 
pom that is very ſteep: ' But to teach him to go 

ack, the Rider muſt (as [I have faid) keep a firm 
itaid hand npon him with ſome liberty, and then 
gently ſtriking him on the Neck with his Rod, in 
that inſtant of time ſay, Back, Back : But if he 
refufe; let a Foot-man with his Rod gently ſtrike 
| bit on the Knees, and ſo by the gentle pulling in 

of his hand, and fair means, win him, and when 
he yieldeth, cheriſh him. if 

' Having fhewed how to ride a Horſe without a 
Wand, Bir, or Spor, I will now ſhew the Rider 
how to manageall three, together with the true uſe 
of the hand upan the Bit, one of the chief and on- 
ly principal prone Horſe-manſhip. Firſt there- 
fore, when he rides with a Wand, let him take it 
very warily, that the Horſe be not frighted there- 
with, and to aſcertain the-Horſe thereof, preſently 
after he hath received it, roy and ſcratch him about 
the neck with theend thereof, and for the carrying of 


ir, it muſt be carcied'in the right hand, with the _ 


pointuprighr, and when that hemuſt ufe it, let the 
point fall clofe unto him, as' occaſion ſhall require; 
but in his management of it, fet him lay his hand 
upon his right Thigh, and his hind croſs the Horſes 

eck, and when he is almoſt ready to turn on the lefc 
hand, let him lift up his hand and Rod, and hold the 
point right forth on the right fide againlt his Eye, 
andas he chingerh urns, fo lethim change his Rod 
ontheoaefileand on rhe- other ; Bur if his Ra 
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wiltnot:turn on the fide he would have him, let him 
ſtrike him on the contrary ſide; and when he is any' 
way difordered, let him carry his Wand on the con- 
trary ſide ; and when he would have him carry his 
fore-part right, ſtrike him gently on the ſhoulder or 
fore-legs, and when he would have him lighten be. 
hind, ttrike him-on the Rump and Hanches : . And 
thus much for the-uſe of the Wand, as occaſion 
ſhall ſerve. 

Now for the ufe of the Bit, which is an Inftry- 
ment only guided and direQted by the hand, and be- 
cauſe the ground of the Art of Riding dependeth 
only upon the right uſe and true government of. the 
hand, being guided by reaſon and diſcourſe, fo as 
the Horſe in all motions and actions, is, and ought 
toanſwer to that motion. 

Firſt therefore, let the Bit that he firſt bit his 

Horſe withal, be gentle and pleaſant ;''yet ſo that 
the gentleneſs cauſe him not to deſpiſe the Rider, 
nor the hardneſs drive him to deſpair ; for yon muſt. 
underſtand, that knowledge always preſuppoſeth 
reaſon, and reaſon ſenſe, and ſenſe reaſon : All 
which conſiſt in a true Mediocrity, and therefore a- 
monglt the moſt learned Preceys that were written 
in the Temple of Apollo, in Greek; this was in the ſe- 
cond place, Nothing too much, 

For if hepreſs him with the Bridle, if he carry 
his Head well, yet muſt he preſently eaſe his Bridle- 
hand, and make much of him, becauſe he ſheweth 
himſelf obedierit to him-; and whenſoever he doth 
any thing well, and with delight, the Rider muft 
be very careful not to vex him, but ever ſo to win 
him, that he may be willing to pleaſe him. So 

likewiſe when he bears a firm hand with-a = 
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that thereby the: Horſe doth bring in his Head; -and 
yield to his hand ; yet he muſt ſhorten the Reins of 


his. Bridle, till his Head be ſetled in its due place, 


that is, as hath been ſaid, -neither to carry. his Head 
too. much.out,. nor too much-in, and ſtill ro main- 


tain himinthe form of his:doing,; yet that it exceed 


en the Head with aſweet Mouſt 

Thus having ſhewed the Rider, that it muſt be 
done by. keepmg' this order-,-I proceed: Let him 
ſay his Horſe temperately with an even hand, as his 
=. hs thall require, without giving any other 
liberty,. than with his Rod to ſtrike him gently up- 
on the bowing of:his Neck, provoking him mildly 
with the Spur on-that ſide on- which he moſt wrieth 
his Buttock; to the end that he may-go juſt, until 
he draw back one of- his Fore-feet, -which if- he! do, 
make much of him, and then {tay a while, and do 
the ike, drawingaway the Bridle; for the former 
cheriſhing will make him, to underſtand, and then 
will he go lightly back with both the Fore-legs, 
when heis touched on the Neck with the Rod, fay- 
1ag with a loud. Voice, Back: At which Voice, with 


pot Mediocrity or A but remain light 
h. 


. the feeling of the Rgd, and drawing of the Bridle, 


he will go back. to the Riders deſire; and always 
after when he is out of the due and true way upon 
the Bridle, lethim do thelike, that is, to go back 


in form aforeſaid. And although ſome diforder be 


committed, let not the Rider deſpair ; for he ſhall 
find him eaſily won to a good Mouth, by this uſe of 
a temperate and a. firm hand, which is the Mediocrity 
of lacking anddrawing, which is properly. named 
a ſweet Stay, which the Jtra/gans call Dolce Appog- 
£30, making him light upon the hand;, champing 
| 6 the 
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the Bit with great pleaſure, and a ſtaid Herd in due 
. place, the true Tokens w hereof are juſt Rains : 
Statd,) and a light Come-head with pleaſure on the 
Bit being properties inſeperable in every perfect 
| ſhaped Horſes actions: But becauſe it may ſeem 
very difficult to have a continuance of perfection 
in any.action, although it is common upon ſtop, or 
ſtanding ſtill, to be in ordet ; yet perhaps upon 
motion he will leave playing upon the Bit, and bear 
up the Head, eſpecially upon the main Garreire, 
Which proceeds ſom a want of true knowledge, 
how to maintain 'and continue the hand juſt and 
firm with a ſweet ſtay, ſo that hz may take pleaſure 
on the Bit; and therefore how to maintain a Horſe 
both in furious and quiet doir.gs, is to be conſidered 
of, Tf then that at any time hemake any diſorder, 
_ note it diligently, then ſtay him, and make-him go 
backward, as you did befote; for in going back, 
he will bring himſelf to his right order again, then 
Oey make much of him, and forthwith move 

imforwards; ſo muſt he be uſed in Treading of 
the Ring, firſt gently upon the Pace, upon the Trot, 


and upon the Gallop, in practiſing whereof, he 


muſt preciſely obſerve that he be done with a tem- 


perate, ſtaid, and firm hand, otherwi'e he will 


gape, thruſt his Tongue. upon the Bir, or over the 
Bit, todefend himſelf, thruſt his Head out ſydden- 
ly, ptuck in diſdainfully, or elſe ſhaking or moving 
of his head one way or other, to be freed from the 
preſſing of the intemperate hand, which is to him 
violence, and contrary to Nature,. the which Art 


ſhould evermore labour to pleaſe, The true form - 


and practice of drawing the Bridle, is alſo to, be 
learned, which is, that being Mounted ia the Sad- 
ES | dley 
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dle, let the Rains bedrawn equal; and if the Horſe 
know not the Bit, then let the Bit be very ſlack, 


| and let the Rider: hold the*Rains in his left hand, 


with the Little-finger and Ring-finger between, tn- 
derthe Pummel of the Saddle, asnear the Withers 
as he can ſcarcely perceive, the which he mult not 
remove untill he fee] the Horſe to ſtay upon the 
Bit, and there hold him without ſtaying or further 
drawing, until he perceive whether the Head ſtand 
in the trueform; which" if it be not, then let him 
a little yield his left hand again, and ſtanding ſoa 
pretty while, bring his left hand to his former place 
again, where the Horſe made his firſtiſtap upon the 
Bit; then let him draw his Rains with his right 
hand ſomewhat more through the left hand, as be- 
fore, but ſo little and gently, as ſcarcely to be per- 
ceived; for ſo muſt al] the motions of the hand be, 
and then keep it ſtaid and firm a pretty while ; and 
if he yield, though very little, let him Keep his 


- hand till at one ttay, neither ſlacking nor drawing 


it, whereby he will feel the caſe thar he hath got by 
hoes. of it, and then preſently make much of 

im. But if it ſo happen that the Rains fall ſlack, 
let him not remove his left hand , as beforc; for 
they muſt not be ſlack until they ſtay again upon his 
right hand , whereunto whenſoever he yieldeth, 
make muchof him, continuing fiill in the ſame man- 
ner toſolicite him, till his Head be in its due place : 
After which time, if he bear not light, let isRider 
ſtrike him gently upon his-knees of his Fore-legs, 
to make him to go back, 'whereby he will bring in 
his Head, and then will the Bit move, and his hand 
find eaſe; butlet him be very careful at that inſtant, 


_ tokeep his hand ſo firm, as that he neither og” nor. 
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draw in, to the ehd that he' may feel and retain the 
eaſe of his own motion of yielding, which willing: 
ly he will not loſe, it being delightful to his Nature» 
but take ſome pleaſure to tir the Bit in his Mouth, 

_ and go backward withal with jt, which when the 
Rider finds out being won, with obſervation of good 
order, he may be brought to a more continual pet- 
fetion. Thus T have ſhewed the Rider ſomuch of 
the Art as may help him : Butif the Nature of the 
Horſe be oppoſite and repugnant, asin the greateſt 
number of Horſes, it is, as I have ſaid before, to 
no purpoſe ; however for a time he may ſeem tobe 
taught, yet queſtionleſs it cannot be of any conti- 
nuance. 

I, Therefore let the Rider obſerve, that when 
he is teaching of his Horſe herein, or any other Leſ- 
ſon, thathe do not trouble him with any other thing 
at that time. : | mo 
\ 2. Thathedonot ſuffer any oneto ride him,  un- 
til he be perfected by hinzſelf in ſuch Leſſons, as he 
taught him, leſt he ſhould be confuſed by the diver- 
ſity of Teachers, and their manner of Teaching. 
| 3, That when he is brought to a juſt ſtay of head, 
and an aſſurance of the Bir, that then his Rider is 
to maintain him therein, to a fulneſs of perfection. 
? | 4. When he i5out of order, then let him ſtay 
" Þ him, and make him go back, as before was men- 


one I 
'-5. When he is in order, as we have often ex- 
preſſed, make much of him, and not ſtay long, but 
with a firm hand, gently put him into his Pace a* 
an, - 2 | 
- If he continue in good order, cheriſh him; 
v (viding his body with a'pleafanr and gentle motion 
Flo Q 2 
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of the- Calves of your Legs, move him. to do it 
more expeditiouſly, which if he be of a good Na- 
ture, he will ſpeedily perform; always remem- 
bring to keep a firm hand, unleſs he bring in his 
Head. 

7. If his Trot c6ntinve not lightly upon your 
hand, ſtay him, and cauſe him to go back, which 
will bring him in order again, and then gently put 
him into his Pace, and ſo to his Trot, as before; 
which being well done, cheriſh and delight him 
withall the ſweetneſs that you may, fo that the Ri- 
der may overcome in his love thereby, and guide 
him by ſome leading Line, and give him a little 
Graſs or Hay out of your hand, Tickle, Scratch 
him, and ſpeak to him moſt loving words, which 
will make him at his next Exerciſe to do all to his 
Riders greateſt content, and within twenty days or 
thereabouts, he will pace and Trot in ſuch order, as 
that the Rider may always afterwards Trot him 
moſt ſwiftly in the Ring, or in the Manage. : 

8. In his ſwift Trot, by all means keep your 
true ſeat and firm hand, fo that he loſe not that ex- 


cellent grace and form preſcribed ; but do not Gal- 


| Tophim, rill he be juſt perfect in his ſwift Trot, and 
then out of that Trot, to put him toa ſwifter and 
quick Gallop in the large Rings, even to the ſtop: 
\ But beware that you draw not your hand haſtily to 
ou,” but by a little ſway of your body, hack and 
 handtogether, and ſway your hand hol 
-retreat aſtep or two, and there ſtay him, and ſuffer 
him not to go forwards, and at that inſtant make ve- 
ry much of him, and fo let yonr Hand and Body 
re-alſume the ſame place again, | 
9. I dare to aſſure the Rider of the right me 
4 what 
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_ what hath been ſaid, and of the ſucceſs thereof. 
Therefore lethim follow his Practice, and continue 
it : Lethim pace his Horſe overthwart ſome deep 
Fallow, as faitas he can for half an hour, but ſuf- 
fer him not to Trot, keep his hand in a firm and 
temperate ſtay, as before; and if he find his Head 
in due place, his Carriage light and pleaſant upon 
the Bit, he may aſſure himſelf that he hath gained 
the perfection of the hand, and the true uſe thereof 
for the teaching and making of his young Horſe ; 
wherein obſerve, that if he be of the perfect ſhape, 
his Head will be in the due place, and light upon 
the Bit without Art. 

I now intend to diſcourſe a little of the Horſe that 
isready taught, and brought to perfection : With 
him the expert Rider hath ſmall uſe of a Rod, or - 

7 other help, - but to keep his true, juſt, - and per- 
' fect ſeat, becauſe his Horſe, by the leaſt token of 
Bridle or Spur, will do all things in ſuch time and 
meaſure, as the Beholders will judge the Man and 
Horſe to be but one Body, one Mind, one Will; 
and therefore how the Rains ſhould be carried, pla- 
ced, and uſed, isthe only thing tobeſpoken of, 

The Rains he mult hold in his left hand, placing 
the littlefinger and the Ring-finger betwixt the rwo 
. Rains, and the Thumb cloſe upon the'Rains, ſo as 
that the hand remove not from the- Creſt of the 
Horſe ;' for by the motion of the hand, it is ſignifi- 
ed to the Horſe which way you ſhould have him 
turn,- and flacking it on the other-:” The order and 
- manner whereof hath been, and is diverſly uſed of 
the beſt Horſemen, and therefore I leave it toevery 
mans uſe, as hefindeth it to be mot fit : Bur in the 
zunning 'of the Tilt, where the Horſe neither doth 
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nox.can turn, the .Rider-muſt nat draw} the Bri- 


dle towards the Tilt, but only ſtrain the Rain that 
is next the Tilt, to,make him carry his head to- 
wards the-ſame. 

... I.-Becauſe the true (hape and goodneſs of the 
Mature of the Horſe is it that Art attendeth and 


- worketh upon; n- thoſe Horſes the Rules of 


Art, have perfection. with continuance, | ſo as that 
the Horſe that is | of perfeft ſhape and body, 
ſhall not indanger wind, or | hab, or deformity 
of body. 

1.2, Next his perſon ſhall never be in peril by rea- 
ring or runnins away. 

3. 'Nor ſhall the Rider ever be cocingd with hea- 
vy bearing upon. his head, but perform all with 
great delight: Neither. ſhall he need Canetfale, 


Muſrole, Martingale, or ſuch like, batonly falle 


Rains, 

4. And latly, this teaching. will manifett the 
difference betwixt the true knowing,and ignorant 
Rider, which will be perceived,by.the very Horſ- 
es doings ; the: Horſe.doth repreſent- and expreſs 
himſelf moſt beautiful, andthereby renders the ex- 
pert Rider and the Horſe: to appear - molt nobly, 
with ſuch delight: to. the Bcholders, that they, wil 
ſeem to berraviſhed with it + All-which. is attained 
by:diſcretion, taking of- time,with-moderation -and 
temperance, whichas little regarded, and of-'yery 
few, who willrather chuſeto ride outof order, and 
that with much*extremity of Spur and Rod, that 
for:want of breath they commit many ſtrange diſ- 
orders,: whereby the poor Hoyſe:1s, maſt cruelly 
tormented, having no other: to;:xide him- but-one 


 Fichout diſcretion, a med man. -: After your Horſe 
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hath perfectly learned ſwiftly to trot, and to ſtop, 
as well to go back, ' then ought he to be: taught 
rightly to advance, which is by lifting up his fore- 
feet juſt and even together, like to a Goat, ſome- 
what above the Ground, and ſo to let them fall e- 
ven and juſt, twice or thrice together; The true 
doing whereof {till cauſes him to make a juſt and 
perfect manage, and a ready and true turn: For 
the attaining whercof, trot him gently forty or fifty 
foot in ſowe plain way, and give him a juſt ſtop, 
which he will truly perform,becauſe hehath perfe@ly 
learned the ſame. Let him always keep aperfect, 
iteddy, and pleaſant: hand on the Bridle;#then in- 
ſtantly with a mild voice, Hup, - Hup, ſtriking him 
at that inſtant with his Wand on the right ſhoulder, 
andalſo on both the Calves of his Legs rogether, 
but ſpur him not, if poſſibly without ithe will ad- 
. vance, the which with a litthe labour and-:patient 
teaching, no'doubt buthe will attempt to do twice 
or thrice together, which if he do, then in that in-' 
ſtant let his Rider make much of him (although he 
did it very meanly)) then let him pauſe a little time, 
and give him breath, and trot him again theſime 
manner the like diſtance of ,ground, and asbefore;z 
ſo gently-uſe him again : Butif he do norbetter e- 
very time he is taught, he mult be (till ſolicited, un- 
til that he-do better, and then after that he can in 
plain ground perfectly advance, to teach. him gent- 
ly upon the hanging knole of a Hill, to bring him 
perfectly to{top, and run ſliding upon his Buttocks 
or hinder Legs, whichis very handſome, beautiful, 
and graceful for Manage and Turn; and therefore 
let him do it before he is taught any other Lefſon,and 
then he will do it upon afoft trot,upon the ſwift trot 
<a Q 4 and 
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and afrerwards upon a ſo!t Gallop, and not beſore; 
but never upon a ſwift Gallop, until that he be per- 
fet both in Turn and Manage, If he advance too 
high, and not juſt and even, witha good grace as 
he ought, then may the fault be ſpeedily found,and 
eaſily amended by immediate correcting him with 
one eventtroke over his Legs, the Wand again or- 
dered and conveyed out of his ſight, with a ſweet 
ſtaid hand on the Bridle : Few ſuch tryals will a- 
mend and perfect whatis amiſs in the Horſe. 

And whereas ſome appoint many helps for Horſ- 
es that are harder to turn on the one fide then on 
the other*( although Ido confeſs their general de- 


fire is more apt to the left hand then to the right) 


yet toa Horſe of - good Nature and perfect ſhape, a 
little Art will ſpedily teach him to teach others : 
But if he be a Jade, one may as ſoan teach an Aſs 
to play upon an Harp. 

It now remaineth to ſhew, when to make the 
kalf Turn and the double, the Chembetta, the 
Manage, to paſs a ſwift Carriere, the Cornet, and 
ſuch like. 

The noxt Leſſon for him to learn; after he is per- 
fe in thoſe I have ſet down, as I promiſed,-is to 
make a true and ajuſt half double Turn, which 
fhould be in this manner, Firit, when the Rider 
hath gently trotted, ſtopped, and advanced his 
Horſethe length of a ſhort Carricre, let him teach 
him gently and mildly to make the half Turn ( be- 
- Sinning alwaies on the right hand) that is, for the 
Rider to turn him with the help of his left Leg, 
that his head may ſtand that way, which before his 
Tayl ſtood, which is called a Half Turn, becauſe 
he maketh his-half Circle: But if in the Turn he 
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ſethis head that way it ſtood at the firſt, that is a 
whole Circle, and therefore called a Whole Turn 
But let him firſt do the half Turn perfet, which 
mult bedone by helping him with his Voice, and 
Calf of his Leg, and not at firſt by any means to 
have him ſpurred, if he can otherwiſe be brought 
unto it ; becauſe a Spur is a correftion, which is 
not to be uſed but at that inſtant time when he hath 
' committed an errour, and not when he remaineth 
ignorant, in what hedo ; by which means undoubt- 
edly, being a ſenfible Creature, he will perceive 
his errours -and offences, whereby with little cor- 
reion he will eaſily amend any fault, Let the 
Rider never go about to make him deſpair, but 
continually incourage him ; for having formerly at- 
tained a perfection of a jult, even, and ſwift Trot 
in the Rings ( the very true groundof all other Leſ- 
ſons) hewill eaſily turn on the right hand, ſetting 
his head that way that his Tayl ſtood ; the which 
being perfectly attained, then let the Rider cloſe it 
up with another half Turn on the ſame hand, with 
the preſcribed help, fetting his head and all his bo- 
dy in the fame way it was at the firſt; then give 
him breath, and make him do as much on the left 
hand, with thoſe other preſcribed helps, and 'ſo 
change from hand to hand, leaving. always on 
the right. ot 
'1.:1n the doing whereof, obſerve whether h 
bring on the contrary Leg orderly,  - - | 
2, That he do it after the firſt bound of advan- 
cing, and after the ſecond or third bound. 9 
3. That after he is perfect in dqing the whole 
Turn, that the Rider make him to do it ſwiftly and 
foundly.. without” ſtop or ſtay of the half F = 
: ; an 
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and ſpeedily-in the clofing of every whole 'Turn, 
and in as narrow acompals as may be. 

. 4; That theRider ( as hath been ſaid) begin on 
the right hand, and end on the right. 

5. After he is perfeQ, asaforeſaid, give him on 
each hand three whole Turns, whereof let the firit 
be very fair and ſoftly, beginning at the right hand, 
 andending on the right ; in performing whereof, 
the Rider muſt alwaies help him with his Tongue, 
his Rod, and his Leg, by which continual uſe, be- 
fore he teacheth himany other Leſſon (which ſhould 
never be done, unleſs he be perfect in the Leffon he 
is learning, ſo that the Rider thall in the end; 
with diſcreet and temperate teaching, bring him to 
an.admirable perfeftion, keeping time and mea- 
ſure, thattheone be not ſwifter then the other ; if 
- either, the Jaſt, which for the moſt part is as 
ſpeedy and: perfect. 

| - Now te.-proceed to the Managing thereof, the 
true fignification whereof is to be rightly under- 


ſtood by ſuch as intend to-be expert in Horſeman-. 


ſhip; for zg#oratis rermpnts ignoratur & Ars, to 
be ignorant of, Terms is to be 1gnorant of the Art : 
I take it. tobe a compound word of the word 4- 
2 and Ago (the hand in this Art being Inſtrument 
of, Inſtruments} doth guide and govern the Horſe 
' ts every action, and therefore may fitly- be ſaid, 
Aanw afere, or 2s the Italians properly call it 
Aanegtare, which is as much as skilfully to han- 
dle, + And 'therefore when the Rider ſhall exer- 
ciſe the Horſe ' perfectly and gracefully in his 
pacez: trot, ſtop, advance, double, or fingle turn, 
gallop, leap, captiole, cornet, afſault, or what- 
ſoever the -hand being the principal A#or or 
j prems 
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Primw-motor, may.truly 'and aptly be called May 
nage; which cannot ſo rightly be done without the 
gencral knowledge of the practice of the Precepts 
of -the whole Art; | p 

And although many worthy Horſemen have and 


do only reſt and rein Managing to Galloping, and - 


to bring a Horſe toand fro one ſelf - ſome path, by 
a half reſt, and when the Rider manageth. witha 
half reſt, cauſing the Horſe at the end of every 
managing path, 'after he hath ſtopt, to advance 
twice together, and-at-the ſecond boundto turn and 
re{t one bonnd : Doth not the Rider therein exer- 
ciſe the Trot, the Stop, and the advance, and the 
Turn which he foxmerly learned, and according to 
the-fame manner ? or when he manageth with the 
whole reft, by.turning, him immediately upon the 
liop,, without any\carryance. or; reft at; all, which 
only is moſt common with us in. England; and yet 
the managing: of the half reſt is molt. necefſary for 
the attaining of perfeQion :. Doth not the Rider 
keep and maintajnthe Horſe in one path, one place 
of itop, making himta keep his ground, and there; 
in-carry his Head, his Neck, his:Legs, - and his Box 
dy juſt; cloſing his;/Turn, roundly,;'and inanarmrgw 
room, With the true time and; meaſure in every, a» 
tion, as hath -beer-taught ? How then can- Managy 


ing be properly referred:to one only ation,. when 


it.is the perfect ating of every Action and Leſſon 


hehathlearned? wherein whentheſRiders Horſe is | 


moſt ready and-perfedt,/ he! may- incteaſe the often 
doing, of his: :Lefſon': as he! will, -and- make: an 
alteration of his Turns and- Exerciſes, | to find 
out the truth of his;-obedience.; and: -when the 
ſame are firſt artificially and then-exactly gerformy 
6] eq 
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ed, then may the Rider be truly faid robe a perfect 
Manager. j Ec 
Now are to be ſhewed, what are the principal 
things that are to be obſerved in the true Managing 
of a Horſe, | | 
 Hets tavght his manage with a ſoft Trot, and not 
with a Gallop: my reaſon is, becauſe thereby he 
may be at the firlt ſenſible of apprehenſion what to 
do, and how to do, and that gracefully, by the 
towing of his Houghs behind, by turning round 
with the Chambetta, which is by holding up the 
fore-foot on the ſide he ſhould turn, whilit he brings 
over'the contrary. Leg, and ſetteth it not down un- 
rv] he have cloſed his Turn, fo as hereby he ſhall 
carry both his fore-feet above the ground, not trai- 
Ing upon the ground, which- is diſgraceful. When 
the Rider teacheth his: Horſe ( which is after he 
can ſtop well ) let him advance before, and turn 
readily on both hands, then'with a ſoft Trot come 
to the place of ſtop about 2o paces in length, and 
make him advance twice- together, -and at the fe- 
cond bound turn'him on the right hand, as hath been 
_ aid, you muſtalwaics begin, helping him, ſo that 
by Eewing of 'his Houghs behind, he move his 
forepart orderly, then immediately in a gentle 
manner trot him back- to the-place you came from, 
and then there after he hath made his ſtop, at the 
ſecond bound of his advancing turn on the left hand, 
obſerving thelike order, untitthe Rider have gone 
ten or twelve times, -and at laſt cauſe him to advance 
twice together. And: thus much for the half reſt, 
which is to advance. thrice, and at the third bound 
to turn ;*but be ſure hebe perfet in one Leſſon be- 
fore you teach himanother, IRE 
th | ; In 
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In all the Riders managings. let his body ſtill ac- 
company his Horſe with a good grace ; and whenhe' 
hath very perfectly learned his Manage on the ſoft 
Trot, he may manage him. with a Gallop, giving 
him on cach hand one fingle Turn; andalittlebe- 
fore he is turned, let the Rider hold his Wand on 
| the contrary ſide, whereby he ſhall know on what 
fide to turn ; and at the ſtop, let the Rider make 
him to advance, cither with his Voice, Rod, or 
Spur, alwaies being careful to give him breath, e- 
vermore beginning with a gentle Gallop, until that 
hebeperfelt. But1wiſhthe Rider ſo to uſe and ex- 
erciſe his Horſe, that he may be long Maſter of fo 
good and ſo perfect a Horſe, and not to ſpend or 
ſpoil him in a little time, in teaching him need- 
leſs toies, as ſome ignorant Horſemen uſe to 
do, 

After the Horſe is perfect in ſuch Leffons as have 
been formerly taught, and is grown to full and per- 
fect ſtrength, then let the Rider begin with him 
with aſhort Carrierein a fair ſandy way, and with 
a lively Voice put him forward, forcing him to run 
ſwiftly, roundly, and ſmoothly, ,with a ſteddy 
hand, and lightly to ſtop himſelf on his Buttocks ; 
then let him turn him on the left hand, and ſoftly 
pace him to the other end of the Carriere path, and 
there ſtop him, and turn him again to the right hand, 
and ſo leave off, and reſt him, And' as this paſſing 
Carriereor ſwift Gallop muſt not be done or taught, 
until the Horſe be, as hath been ſaid, moſt perfect 
in all the Leflons; ſo mult it be done very ſparingly 

and ſeldom, as once in a month at the moſt, 
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CHAP. V. 
Of the Bound, Leap, Yark, 


Ome have a deſire to have their Horſes to 
J bound, leap, andyark: and though I know 
it might be mott exactly done by the belt ſpirited 
Horſe; but tending altogether to their deſtruction, 
and a matter rather of fooliſh delight then of any 
uſe, T leave it to the diſpoſition of the Owner, wiſh- 
ing much rather to have dangerous Exerciſes omit- 
ted then practiſed, unleſs that there are more plenty 
of Horſes that are fit for the ſame; therefore any 
Reader cannot admire that he meets with ſo ſhort a 
Chapter, 


a—————_— 


CHAH, VL 
Of the Capriale and Cornetti, 


Þ 6 difference betwixt theſe two is, that the 
'& Capriole or Goats-leap is alwayes'in going 
forwards, and the Cornetti till in one place. Theſe 
areto be learned and taught by one order, but nei- 
ther of them will be well learned, and therefore ne- 
ver exactly done, unleſs the Horſe be very perfect 
to ſtop, which muſt be by much bending of the El- 
© bow of the hinder Houghs, or Heels of the, Horſe. 
Now the Cornetti may in ſome ſort reſemble the 
FA ; dancing 
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dancing of a Bear ata ſtake; for when he danceth' 
and pranccth up and down in one place, lifting his 
fore-feet even and juſt together, ſeeming to turn, if 
he might be ſuffered ; which is never well done, un- 
leſs the Horſe be juſtand teddy of head and body, 
bowing the Hams of his hinder Legs,asIf he would 
ſit and flide on his Buttocks. And the Capriole is in 
the ſame manner, but ſtill going forwards, ſeemi 


as though he would yark behind by- advancing his 


Rump, butdoth not ;, and as he doth: it forwards, 
ſo will hedo it backward and fide-long. | 


Now the Rider need not teach his Horſe either of 


theſe, until, as hath been ſaid, he be perfectly exer- 
- Ciſed in thoſe Leflens formerly mentioned, becauſe 
theſe Leſſons are only learned by ſtopping and ad- 
vancing ; the which, if he have once perfectly, and 
have long practiſed, then trot him ſundry daies up- 
on ſome hanging ground, and upon the Knole of 
the Hill on the ſame ground, make him to advance 
twice gens at the cnd of the two paces, all the 
length of the Hill downwards, ftill remembring to 
cheriſh him when he doth well, to give him. breath, 
that all his perſormances may be done with delight. 
And if hebe helped with the word ſaying, Hup, and 
by the Riders Rod, by ſtriking him: on the fore-part 
of the ſhoulder, he will po from {top to ſtop,advancs 
ing both the fore-feet and hinder Loyns, with time 
and meaſure, as often as the Rider pleaſes, andin 
ſuch a juſt, even, andſtaid manner, as will be very 
pleaſant.to the Beholders. Ne dÞ 
; Now becauſe I would not have the young Rider 
' to.begin any Leſſon, but by the dircCtion. of a per- 
fet'Maſter,and. in that courſe to continue; ſo muſt 
the-young Rider endeavour with: himſelf, haps 
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the reaſon of all his Practices, and therefore muſt be 
fureto be preſent at the Exerciſes of the molt skil- 
ful Horſemen ; and as So/omor ſaith,let his foot tread 
often upon their threſhold, Let him be acquainted 
with the moſt expert Practitioners; and when he is 


able rightly to judge and to make a true difference. 


betwixt goodand bad; then let him practiſe as of- 
ten as he can, and never doubt with good advice to 
become a perfect Horſeman, ſo as to be able to 
teach whatſoever is fit for a Horſe to do, and a 
young Gentleman to know, 
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d - 
Short infallible Rules to be obſerved and prafliſed by 


every Horſeman. | 


7, D?2 not gallop your Horſe before that he 
can ſtop wel). 

2.Donot run him before he can ſtop in hisGallop. 

* 3. Do not ſwiftly gallop him before that he can 

oP. 3 

4. Do not make' him a Runner before he be ſix 
or ſeven years old. 

5. In all his doings,from the beginning to the end. 

keep his Rains true, andhis head ſteddy ; for this 

Ruleis the foundation of all other Rules. | 
6, In the morning early,when that he is empty,be: 


fore heeat any thing, teach and exerciſe him natil he 


be perfect; and after, twice or thrice ina week is 
ſufkicient, RET? 
* 7. Inall his teaching and exerciſe, do them yy 
2A _ dc- 
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derately and temperately, and leave him alwaies 
after the well doings of his Leflons, both in breath, 
and with a good mouth. 

8. After he is perfect in his Leſſons, let the Rider 
exerciſc him not alwaies in one place,neither let him 
m_—_ him toajult and certain inſtant of time, 

.In the managing of. his'Horſe ler:him not 
Gallo him ſwiftly atthefirſt,, but with; a ſoft: Pace, 
and ſcldom-with a Gallop. 

' 10. Incorrecting of; his' Horſe for an Exror, let 
him corre him” even in'that inſtant of time when 
he Erred, and not otherwiſe ; and whieh' te had 
done well (as hath been often ſaid. lethim be ſure 
-to make much of him, and cheriſh him. _...___. 

Theſe following Rules 'muſt be'obſerved after: 
wards, when he is ready in-all his Leflons, ang-in 
the greateſt perfeionof All his {trength'; for before 
that time they do not much-concern hin.” | 

. T' 'Diſtemper you roundly. | 

2.Go on ſmoorhly, ey nm en 
3-' Bear his Head'fteddily. _ 
1. 'Diſtemper Hand and Month, --* 

_ © 24 -Diminiſh not his Strength. © 
-3; Elſe it will make him Over- TY 
In all oy ing, and Exerciſe, to obſerve, 

TW tripards 04 more ſpeedily. 

| i3i'To M6 'Conragioiſly. 

Laitly; Let the Riderexercife and perfortn all-hig 
Actions and Motions with anupright Body, his Stir- 
'rups'being ſhort ; let him keep His Legs” and his 
Seat Sy, in a comely an beautiful manner; 
and let him perform gl he hath todo coutagiouſly, 
——— leaſt A of Mind, 
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A true and brief way of Planting and Order- 
.. #ng of all ſorts of: Orchards, either Apple, 
| Pear, Plumb, or Cherry , according. to the 
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Experience of the Author; being never be- 


fore Publiſhed. . 


_ * this ſmall Treatiſe concerning 'Orchards, 

_..., was, becauſe very many of: my'Country- 
men are ſo moſt abominably Cheated and Abuſed, 
by Buying ſeveral. ſorts. of Trees of our Nurſery- 
men, which having Bought, are ſo.much Deceived 
in their ExpeQation,: of Raifing an Orchard to ſome 
conſiderable Growth and Benefit ina ſhorttime, by 


J'5 princi pal occaſionthat moyed ime to write 
i 


Buying Trees of the ſaid. Nurſery-men, which 


hath proved ſo.prezudicial to the Nation, that Thou- 
ſands might have enjoyed the benefit of their La- 
bours in Planting of Orchards, had they: not been 
Deceived in-their. Trees, beſides the great Charge 
and Uncertainty of their. Growing,  Nowg I ſhall 
briefly ſhew youhow all ſorts 'of People areiabuſed 
in Buying Apple, Pear, and Cherry-Trees (but as 
for all ſorts of Peaches, Nectellings', Apricacks, 
and all ſorts of ſuch kinds of Fruit, they\-ean bring 
them up far better than any other, they havitgborh, 
and giving them ea enads, ſoit is 
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©» Planting of Orchards. 
not conventent to ſhew the way of raiſing of-them } 
which is thus ; A Gentle-man,or Country-man,Far- 
mer, 'or any other having provided. his Piece of 
Ground, by Manuringand Enriching it with-good 
ſtore of Soil (fox I ſuppoſe no body is ſo Ignorant 
to Plant without his Ground be well enriched} his 
next thing (as hundreds before him have done) is 
to inquire out a good Nurſery, which no queſtion 
| but he may find very good, but he will find it bad 
enough before he hath done with it, or elſe he will 
ſpeed better than his Neighbours, or the Author of 
- this hath done before him, who having provided 
his Catalogue of ſeveral ſorts of Trees, comes ta 
the Nurſery man, and deſires to let him ſee ſuch 
and ſuch Trees, as are written in his Catalogue, 
which,the Nurſery-man. willingly performs, | The 
Gentle-man having viewed, marks them, andlikes 
them exceedingly, agrees for 300, or 400, accord- 


ing as his Piece of Ground will take up; andare, _ 


. queſtionleſs, ' very. good Trees, i{traight, handſome, 

and beautiful to the Beholder : But when he comes 
to take them up, they ſtand ſo exceſhve cloſe, that 
two thirds of the Roots are ſpoiled, and the-Trees 
being in extraordinary proof, that by ſuch rime 
they come into the: Country, the Trees are ſo wi- 
thered and bruiſed, that not one in ten cames.ta 
perfection: And further, the Trees that you Buy 
of theſe Nurſery-men come out of ſuch a very rich 
Soil, that when. they come to be Planted in_ the 
Country-mans Orchard, pine away to nothing z 
and after {ix years ſtanding, have been forced ta 
Plant them afreſh, to his loſs of time, great char. 


' ges, coſt, and Trouble, But ſtill they run. on, and . 


dclight to bg decgiyed, and + of this opinion, that 
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242, -A true and brief wayof © © 
thoſe Trees out of the Nurſery, being four or five 
years Grafted, will turn to an Otchard far ſooner 
than any other way of Planting. - But I ſhall ſhew 
you the true way pf Planting and Ordering your 
Orchards,” whether Pear, Plum, Cherry, or Ap- 
ple-Orchards, with little or no Charge, and yet 


ſhajl be an Orchard much ſooner and better, and not. 


come'to the twentieth part, which will acrue by 
Buying the Trees out of the Nurſery, as the Author 
hath proved by Experience. =—— | 
/In the firlt place you mult ſeck out, if you can 
poſſible with convenience, ſuch a picce of Ground 
that leans towards the South, or being a Hill riſing 
towards the South, that the Sun might caſt his 
Beams to the Root of every Tree through the whole 
Orchard, which if it be upon an exaCtlevel 'it cannor. 
Let the Ground be good by Nature, if you can 7 if 
tot,” you mult enrich it by Soilmg tt, which will 
be no loſs, conſidering the ſeveral Crops it will 
bear'after it is Planted. Now having found out a 
place fitting for the purpoſe, caft up a high Ditch, 
and well Quick-ſet it, that ſo it may grow up with 
your Trees, to defend them as they grow up,-if 
not Quick-ſctted *before. Now having found out 


your Ground, and well Fenced it, you 'mulſt confi- 


der whit kind of ground itis, whether black Mould, 
Clay,Gtavel,Sandy or Mamfie ground:According to 
_ theNatureof the Ground, you muſt get ſuchFruits 

as may ©proſper therein. according to the ſeveral 
_ Soils; which five ſorts' many times happen in an 
Acreof Ground. I ſhall begin with the Clay-ground; 
all forts'of Winter-Apples do abpndantly delight 
in aClay-ground, being very well Soiled and made 


Rich; And T have obſgryed,; that your Winter- |. 


Apples , 
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Apples, as Pepins, Pearmains, Gilliflowers, Cun- 
nings,” and Harvey-Apples, which if you have 
themof the beſt bearing fort, growing upon. a Clay- 
ground well Chalked ; have been larger , firmer, 
and have endured two or three Months longer than 
that ſame ſort of Applesgrowing upon: a Gravel or 
Sandy Ground. Your next Ground is your Mam- 
_ fie or Chalky Ground, which brings forth a very 
lovely ſweet Apple, but not ſo big as the other, 
yet far ſweeter, and will Keep full as long, being 
fit for all ſorts of Winter-Apples , and Summer- 
Pears, and Winter-Pears. Your next Ground. is 
your Sandy Ground, which is only fitting for Sum- 
mer-Fruit, and Cherries ,. which to make them 
thrive, you muſt well Chalk and Dung, at leaſt a 
yard round from-the bodies of the Trees, and a 
- foot deeper then the Tree ſtands. Thoſe Apples 
that love ſuch a kindof 'Ground,'are your Lerding, 
| French Pepin , Higthnig , Robbers, and all other 
Summer-Apples and Pears, ard -you Duke-Cher- 
ries, and ſeveral others which will-not laſt beyond 
Chriſtmgs, yet are true Bearers and excellent. Your 
next is your Gravelly Ground, ' which will bear ex- 
_ Ecllent Fruit, being well ordered; until the Trees 
' have taken good Root. You muſt dig the Ground 
above ayard round from the body of the Tree, and 
dung it very well, that ſo the Tree may gain good 
ſtrength, ahd bignEſs of Root hefore it come to 
touch the Gravel, that ſo meeting with the Gravel, 
it nay not ſtand ata ſtay, when it tomes toRoot'in - 
the Gravel, and then there is no doubt, 'but it will 
anſwer your expeCation, Your next fort is your 
black-Mould, which is the beſt, 'and. will bear all 
ſorts of Apples, Pears, Plums, and CRT wah 
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little-help; Idonot mean yourblack ſort of heathy 
Mould, which hath neither heart nor goodneſs, 
but to be cut up.in Summer, and well dried, will 
make good. fires .in Winter. Now having found 
qut your Picce of Ground, and ordered according 
to durcttions,, meaſure your. Ground, and. ſo con- 
trive to ſet the Row of Trees, full South, at what 
diſtance you thiak molt convenient, . according as 
you do intead the Trees ſhall 'be ſuffered to 


grow: in bigneſs, after your fit Row is planted, . 


which muih be ſet at ſuch a diſtance, that you may 
plant one: between. every four Trees, which will 
make. a fifth, Now having made you underſtand 
the Charge ceit of your Nurfery-Trees, how 
they pine away ing, out of ſo warm a place, 
and ſo rich a Soif\nto. ſuch a Barren place; for 
make your ,Orchar&, as, rich as you can, it is 
barren Ground to. your. Nurſeries; for otherwiſe 


how. could a man maintain his Wife and Children © 


outof two. or three Acres of Ground, if it-were 
not. extraordinary gaod ? Therefore when: your 
Ground is provided and-made fit, imploy your, La- 
bourersor Servants,tq gather you ſo many dozen of 
Crab-ſtocks, Pear-ſtocks, or Cherry-ſtocks about 3 
foot long,or thereabouts, according as it belt pleaſes 
_ thePlanter tohave them cut.See yourCrab-itock and 
the reſt be in good proof, and-not an old decaieditock, 
but green, and as clear without knots as you can;let 
them not excced in bigneſs above three Inches a- 
bout, Now having. conſidered your Piece of Ground, 
what- ſort of Land itis, ſet it according todirecti- 
ons: Having ſo.dqne, buſhup every Tree, and lay 
fome muckle Dung to every one, about half a-yard 
rovad, do norcqyer your Trees to decp in Mould, 
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three Inches above the Root is enough; for if you -- 
cover them too deep, a good ſhower of Rain will 
not reach the Root, ' This muckle'Dring keeps the 
Roots Moiſt and warm, and kills. all manner of 
Weeds that would grow about the Body of the Tree: 
Afrer they: have ſtood one year, open the Buſhes, 
and ptuneall the Shoots off that ſtand a foot below! 
the top, "leave not above three or for at moſt; and 
\ then you may- put in Sheep, Calves, or Beaſts: 
Bur it it be well manured, you may plant Garden- 
Beans or Peaſe, according as you find'the Ground 
indined.- Jf your- Orchard lie ſloping, 'as is beſt, 
then make a Trench to lead to every Tree; you nee 
not have many great Trenches, but two or three, 
and the relt ſmall, and ſo you may water your whole 
Orchard for the firſt year or two without any trou- 
| ble.. When the Trenches are made, you ought to 
_ - Tet your Crab-ftock Pear or Cherry to ſtand three 
years at theleaſt-before you Graft, andtwo before 
you bud; for you will find they will bring forward 
your Graff more in one year than in two, You 
may Graff according as you ſee the Stock to pro- 
ſper : Be ſure to have your Grafts of the beſt ſort 
of Fruit-Trees, and of good Bearers ; for ſome 
ſorts bear fair Apples, but very few. 

When your Trees are Grafled according to your 
mind, of all ſorts of choice Fruits, then at the Fall 
of the Leaf view all your Trees, and ſtop up the 
Cleft where the Graft was, put in ſome Pitch to- 
keep the Rain out, and then it will be cloſed ſoon 
after, and the Tree. grow the firmer, -Whea-your 
Graffs are two years ſhoot at fartheſt, Prune them 
all, and not ſuffer any to grow croſs one another, 
eſpecially in the middle of the Tree, If ay" find 
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ſome to ſhoot up ſtraight upright, hangalittle tone 
at the end of the Boughs, butone Spring, and you 
will make them grow how you pleaſe. Thoſe that 
grow ſtraight upright are ſeldom good Bearers, 
if they be. ſuffered to grow; therefore you may 
remedy.it at the firſt : But when they are grown too 
old, they will not be half ſo. pliable. When they 
begin to bear, do not ſuffer them to bear above three 
or four Apples or Pears, but pull them off; for if 
you ſuffer them to Bear too much at firſt, it will 
put a ſtop to the Trees growth. This I think is Di- 
xection enough for any reaſonable man to order his 


Aﬀairs. . 


